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they are put in brooders heated by 
lamps. For the first three days I keep 
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Mammoth Pennsylvania Poultry Plant 


Restaurant Keeper Supplies Guests from His Farm--Employs Expert Poultry Man--Hatches Chicks Wholesale in 
Huge Incubator---Breeds Carefully for Both Utility and Fancy~-Knows History of Each Chick and 
Fowl---Favors White Orpington---By T. C. Cornman of Cumberland County, Pennsylvania 


mcO7NE of the most complete plants of 
its kind in eastern Pennsyivania is 
Cedar Top poultry farm, owned 
Everett C. Rote of . Berks 
county, Pa. It was my good pleastre to visit 
this farm, having been attracted by its busi- 
nesslike look. In conversation with the 
owner, I found that back of the establishment 
is a striking illustration “of what grit will 
determined to 





do when one is overcome 
obstacles. - 
Mr Rote conducts large restaurants in 


which 6000 chickens, 1000 turkeys and 500,000 
eggs are consumed each year. Farmers, appre- 
ciating the fact that it is necessary to secure 
these, every method to push up prices 
and to make the task as difiicult as possible. 
Getting angry one day in dispute with a 
farmer over 100 turkeys, Mr Rote said, ‘‘I will 
buy a farm and raise my own stock and 
produce my own eggs.” He has succeeded. 

In addition to producing for his own con- 
sumptien, he grows high-class show speci- 
mens that are sold at large figures. Birds 
from his farm may be seen winning blues in 
in the largest poultry shows. The farm is a 
happy combination with the object of pro- 
ducing lots of good, sanitary eggs, lots of 
good, plump, sanitary 


use 


stance: “92 from Pen 7; 43 Orpington, 15 
Buff; set Ap*il 1; due April 22.” In case the 
eggs are being hatched for some other per- 
‘son this, too, is noted on the tag. Thus 
Mr Greth cannot easily become confused, but 
is constantly informed as to the origin and 
history of the particular eggs which went into 
that compartment. 


Kach Egg Is Marked 


However, the record does not begin when 
the eggs are placed in the incubator, but 
when they are taken: from the nest. Daily, 
after the eggs have been gathered, the date 
is written upon each one. They are kept 
in separate boxes, so it is known which mat- 
ing of fowls has produced them. 

Even before the egg has been laid the 
poultryman prepares for it, since he mates 
his fowls for a distinct purpose, and after 
the eggs have been produced he naturally 
desires to see the result of his efforts. The 


only way he can do this is by following the- 


incubation and the chicks 


until 


eggs through 
through brooding 
grown fowls. 

The incubator cellar is kept at a temper- 
ature of 45 degrees. Heat for the incubator 


they become full- 


is furnished by a self-regulating hot water 
heater. The brooder house contains 28 hov- 
ers, each with a capacity of 100 chicks. The 
hot water heating plant for this building is 
in the center with 14 hovers on either side. 

The chicks run on a board floor covered 
with 3 inches of sand, over which is thrown 
a thick layer of cut clover. They have access 
to a yard sown in wheat. The little fellows 
run in the wheat, pick a bit of the green 
stuff and then hurry back to the housé to 
get warm. Gradually they become accus- 
tomed to the cool atmosphere and remain 
outside longer. They are always hungry and 
seratch in the cut clover with a vigor that is 
remarkable. They have constantly before 
them in a hopper a supply of bran, charcoal 
and fine grit. 


Chicks Removed from Brooder House 


At the age of 10 weeks the chicks are 
removed from the brooder house and marked 
by punching the webs in their feet, showing 
from which breeding pen they were hatched. 
They are then put in colony coops, placed in 
wheat stubble, corn or grass fields, and given 
free range, where they can secure plenty of 
exercise and green and animal food, all 

requisite to the rear- 





carcasses, and, on the 
other hand, show 
specimens bred to the 
highest point of per- 
fection. 

On the place are 
two dwellings, one oc- 
cupied by John Shell, 
the farmer, who at- 
tends to the cultiva- 
tion of the fields, the 


other by George 
Greth,. who has 
charge of the poul- 


try. Mr Greth is an 
expert, having been a 


breeder for years. 
Besides these build- 
ings there are three 


ing of good, healthy 
chicks. The sexes 
are separated at this 
time. The choicest 
males are kept for 
breeders and the re- 
mainder placed in 
small. yards and fed 
for broilers. 

In the fall, when 
gathered in to fill the 
breeding pens, they 
are easily recognized 
by the marks in the 
webs, so unrelated 
stock may be used for 
mating. At this time 
the females are sub- 
ject to a severe cull- 








laying houses, a large 
brooder house and a 





ing, only the best 
being put in the 





score of colony and ee 3 
breeding houses. Ar: a a 
The most interest- a 


ing place in the late 


winter is the incuba- 
tor cellar, beneath 
the brooder house: 


Here is an incubator 
26 feet long and 5 feet 
wide, with a .capacity 
of 3600 eggs. It has 24 
compartments, each 
holding 150 eggs in 
trays, two of which 
are in each compart- 
ment. When the eggs 
are placed in the in- 
cubator a small tag is 
slipped behind a clasp 
fastened to the com- 
partment. On .it is 
written all the neces- 


sary information re- 
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breeding pens for 
producing the next 
~~ year’s stock. The re- 
mainder are,placed in 
the laying houses for 
x , egg production. 

The breeding pens 
are separate houses, 8 
x10 feet, 7 feet high 
in front and 5 feet in 
the rear. Each pen 
has a run 31x45 feet. 
: In these pens are 20 
2 hens and two cocks. 
The males are alter- 
nated twice a week, 
as it would not be 


este esas =} safe to allow. them to 


ae run loose at the same 

Sige ee time, because they 
OF ee would probably in- 
jure each other in 


eee a fighting. Other build- 








garding those’ partic- 
ular eggs. For in- 


Breeding Houses on Cedar Top Poultry Farm 





ings are three laying 
. pens, each 16x36 feet 





ee 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 








8 feet high in front and 5 in the rear, holding 
250 fowls. The buildings, which are upon the 
hillside, face to the south. Alternate 
dows are covered with muslin and 
Underneath each is a scratch floor, well 
lighted, where the hens spend their time 
during bad weather. When the weather is 
fair they run in large yards, each of which 
extends to a creek of running water. There 
is one yard of mixed fowls. Here 
virgin eggs are produced, no male birds being 
allowed in this inclosure. These birds were 
bought last year as baby chicks and will be 
killed for table fowls after thé laying season 
is over. 

The colony houses are of “boards taken 
from piano boxes. They are covered with 
roofing paper. Five boxes furnish sufficient 
lumber to construct three houses. 

Mr Rote favors the White Orpington: but 
agrees, however, that the Barred Plymouth 
Rock is the best general fowl known today. 
There are more fowls of this breed than of 
any other on the place. While he has 
employed expert help he spends much of his 
time on the place. During the warm months 
his family occupies a neat bingalow erected 
near a splendid spring on the edge of a 
forest at one end of the farm. 


CONDITIONS IN CANNING 


Last week a report was made to the legis- 
lature concerning factory conditions in New 
York state. It scores canneries for employ- 
ing children under legal working age and 
Women an excessive number of hours, both 
classes of workers at poor pay. Of 1259 chil- 
dren in 33 “sheds” visited the oldest was 14 
and the youngest three. On the other hand, 
many canners are opposed to child labor, and 
half of them do not employ any children, 
but even in some of their factories the 
parents make the children work regardless 
of the canners. 

The report chiefly recommends that the 
labor department be recognized and an indus- 
trial board created to have power under broad 
statutes to make regulations which shall have 
the force of law and rules to fit each and 
every industry. A maximum of 12 hours a 
day and 66 a week in the rush season is rec- 
ommended for within the safety limits for 
women. Other subjects and trades are con- 
sidered by the report, but these are the chief 
items that affect the canning industry. 

A short time ago canning camps were dras- 
tically criticized for their unsanitary condi- 
tion as well as for the age d condition of 
the workers. Americ Iturist there- 
upon began an ind ’ investigation, 
which has shown that ‘in several cases the 
facts were fully as bad as pictured, but that 
such cases are net nearly ‘as numerous as the 
writers of newspaper reports would have the 
public believe. For the health and well-being 
of the industry, and to a greater or less extent 
of the fruit and vegetable growing industries, 
rectification cannot come too soon. Those 
canneries that are preperly operated have 
nothing to fear, but others should be brought 
up with a stiff jerk. Here are some com- 
ments from our co-workers: 


glass. 


Unfavorable Reports 


There are two kraut factories that I have 
been in and know fairly well, writes one 
correspondent. One I am proud of the con- 
ditions; the other spoils my appetite for 
kraut. In the former the floor is flushed 
and scrubbed clean frequently during the day. 
One man seems to look after nothing else but 
that. The tubs are so arranged that drip 
from the floor cannot enter them, and beside 
every tub or vat is a tub of water that every 
man who gets into the vat must step into 
and actually scrub his rubber boots before 
he gets into the vat. The factory is as clean 
as a first-class kitchen. You may not like 
the smell, but that is what goes with kraut. 
The other factory has a cement floor. So far 
as I could see there is nothing to prevent 
drip from going into the tubs, within 10 feet 
of which filth at least an inch deep was 
tracked in. No tubs of water were in evi- 
dence. The men hopped into the vats with 
no cleansing, or a very slight brushing at 


win- 


is where , 


best. 
tigation would 
and dirt that could 
away with. 


carelessness 
well be done 


reveal much 
just as 


Favorable Reports 


At one time I worked in a canning factory, 
writes another correspondent, and know how 
the whole place was run. Many times I have 
eaten the products of this factory. Upon 
other occasions I have visited factories in 
other states and have never seen anything 
objectionable in any of them. In one factory 
which advertises “Our kitchen our best adver- 
tisement,”’ the garbage cans were cleaner than 
many household cooking utensils. I would 
prefer them to such. 

We have a canning camp at —— where corn 
and pumpkins are canned. I pass by and 
around it every day, but I have no reason 
to think it is unsanitary. The machinery 
and rooms are cleaned every night by men 
hired as night watchmen. I am not afraid 
to eat the corn and I had some of the pump- 
kins this year to make pies. The husks and 
cobs are drawn away by farmers. Whatever 
remains is drawn away and spread upon land. 

We have canning factories in this district 
open at all times to visitors. I have gone 
through them several times and find them 
remarkably well maintained, perfectly clean 
and well arranged; in fact, I think if many 
houses were as well taken care of the con- 
dition of the this country would 
be much higher than it now is. 

I know nothing about the sanitary condi- 
tions existing in the canneries of the state 
except the three in —— where I sell produce. 
In those, I think perhaps the conditions are 
as good as they can be made. I am told that 
at some of the canneries and evaporators 
further west conditions are not so good. I 
am heartily in favor of regulating the sani- 
tary conditions, but I am not in favor of his 
(Senator Wagner’s) ‘stringent amendments 
regulating hours for women and the 
employment of children, especially where 
these relate to work in sheds and fields. 

From an experience of more than 20 years 
in selling farm crops to the canning factories’ 
in this section, and in visiting them in the 
course of business at all times of day, I am 
loth to believe, and I do not believe, that 
conditions complained of exist in these can- 
ning factories. I have talked with employees 
regarding their work, and but few had any 
complaints to make. Wages are fairly good, 
and overtime is paid for. I have never seen 
any indication of immorality. As to the chil- 
dren working—well, I am not in sympathy 
with the idea that no one below the age of 
14 should do any work. I wouldn’t give much 
for a boy who hadn’t learned how really, to 
work at a lot of things before he was 14. 
The same for a girl. In the factories I am 
familiar with I am sure sanitary precautions 
are taken. 


COWPEAS AFTER WHEAT 


CHARLES BARKER, KENT COUNTY, DEL 

Cowpeas do not seem to fit in our rotation 
as well as winter and early spring growing 
crops, like crimson clover and the vetches, 
yet they are sown in quite considerable quan- 
tities. I have had good results following a 
crop of factory peas with New Era cowpeas, 
grown either in rows for seed or seeded with 
a wheat drill, one bushel to the acre for hay. 
With favorable climatic conditions the crop 
has grown satisfactorily and possibly with 
some gain in fertility. 

Quite a few farmers sow their wheat stub- 
ble with cowpeas to plow under the same 
season for wheat the following year. They 
shock their wheat in straight rows across 
the field and frequently plow and sow their 
peas before the wheat is threshed, and when 
they fail to sow the shock rows later the 
difference in the crop is quite noticeable. It 
requires good knee action on the part of 
the farmer and favorable conditions for plow- 
ing to get them in in reasonable time, but 
is well worth the effort. 


homes of 


the 


Farm Scales worth having do not include 
either the San Jose or the oyster shell scale. 


I really fear that an impartial inves- 


KNOW YOUR FARM THOROUGHLY 
F. M. WYCOFF, KANSAS 

I find that some fields can be plowed much 
deeper than others, some fields must be 
treated so they will drain well, while others 
must be handled so that they will retain 
moisture. As an example, I once had a small 
field from which I never got a good yield of 
corn unless [ listed it. I tried deep plowing, 
shallow plowing, spring plowing and fall 
plowing with no success, but whenever I listed 
it I got a good stand and a good crop. As 
a rule, I do not favor listing, even in this 
country, but I was forced to do it here and 
am free to admit that there are times when 
it is the best possible practice. 

I believe that by planning ahead and tak- 
ing all these things into consideration, farm- 
ers may, in a few years, double the worth 
of their land, at least to them. I have in 
mind in my own neighborhood an old worn- 
out and neglected farm. It was considered 
absolutely worthless; no one would buy it; 
several renters starved out. One spring a 
neighbor boy rented it and gave $60 cash. 
Everybody laughed at him, but he knew 
how to handle that land. His corn fodder 
the first year more than paid the rent. 

He then bought the farm, agreeing to pay 
a small amount each year. This he did, and 
finally built a nice house and barn, and from 
what he made on the farm in 10 years was 
able to equip it completely, and what is more, 
the land improved in value and is now pro- 
ducing as good crops as any in the commu- 
nity. In my opinion, this success was due to 
the fact that the boy studied his soil and 
planned so to handle it as to build up its 
fertility. His ground ‘wag always plowed 
well, his seed bed was thoroughly prepared, 
the crops were carefully cultivated, he never 
attempted more acres than he could handle 
well. If the season was wet, he was always 
able to kéep out the weeds and grass, because 
he had not tried to farm too much. He 
divided the land.into corn, small grain, tame 
grass and pasture fields. 


Farming Too Many Acres 


When help is plentiful and cheap and when 
ground is new, 160 acres is all right. In 
many cases, however, more money ean now 
be made from 40 acres than from a farm 
four times as large. In my opinion, the time 
is at hand when the small farms will be the 
money-makers. I regret to note by the last 
census that contrary to the commonly 
accepted belief, the number of farms in the 
United States. has decreased rather than 
increased. This shows that farms are get- 
ting larger rather than smaller. In my opin- 
ion, this is a deplorable state of affairs. 

I see a great future for the silo in this 
country. By enabling the farmers to keep 
a much larger number of animals, there will 
be no excuse for worn-out land. The 
increased amount of manure, combined with 
careful rotation of crops, will result in larger 
producing capac:ty. Don’t think for a min- 
ute that cattle are the only animals to which 
Silage can be fed. I have fed it to dairy 
cows, calves and to horses. By making it 
possible for me to have more cows on account 
of silage, I have more skim milk for -pigs, 
so that I can raise a lot of cheap pork, which 
adds materially to the revenue from my land 
All these things must be carefully worked 
out beforehand. I take time to sit down and 
figure out what my different farm operations 
are costing me and what returns I get from 
the different parts of the farm. I urge and 
base this upon my own experience, that farm- 
ers plan their work carefully, taking into 
consideration their land and their markets as 
well as their own individual capabilities. 

Disking Pasture Pays—The experimenial 
pasture at the university of Illinois, in charge 
of Dr Barnhardt, is showing some decidedly 
interesting results. ‘Already it has been 
established that it pays to disk pastures, and 
also that much larger yields of grass are 
secured when the land was both disked and 
manured. It has further been determined 
that the amount of feed is much greater from 
land that igs not pastured too closely. 
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FEEDING OUT CORN 
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PROPER SOIL VENTILATION 
oC W. 

It is very important that the soil be prop- 
erly ventilated. The pore spaces of scil not 
occupied by water are filled with air. If these 
pore spaces are large, of course, there will 
be more air than if they were small. For 


instance, there is more air in a sandy soil 
than in a clay soil. It is necessary that 
there be a change of air, as well as an ade- 


In other words, the soil 
While a change of air is 
yet exces- 


quate supply of air. 
must be ventilated. 
essential and should be frequent, 
ventilation is disastrous. — 
Too much air causes the humus to burn 
up rapidly and plant food materials are ren- 
dered available much faster than they can 
be utilized by the crops. However, if there 
is no change of air at all, the plant will not 
develop. Further, the bacteria most desir- 
able in the soil will not develop. Proper 
ventilation can only be obtained by cultivat- 
ing the soil in such a manner that the pore 
spaces are of proper size. Tile drainage 
facilitates soil aeration by removing excess 
water, and affording an outlet for air when 
there is a change in barometric pressure. 
But the best way to obtain proper soil ven- 
tilation is with the “crumb” structure, which 
makes the pores larger and increases the 
amount of organic matter in sandy soils. 


FEWER COWS, MORE STEERS 


A. L, HEMENWAY, ST LAWRENCE COUNTY, N Y 

With beef, pork, eggs, cheese, hay, grain, 
apples, potatoes and horses selling at high 
prices, the time has arrived when the farm- 
ers of the eastern states can, without resort- 
ing to steam roller methods, regulate the 
supply of milk being shipped to New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia, so that better prices 
will soon be paid for pure milk. Instead of 
kicking about the low price of milk and high 
feed, farmers ought to be kicking 
themselves for their lack of enterprise, fore- 


sive 


price of 


sight and ability to manage their own busi- 
ness, especially in regard to meeting new 
conditions and mastering them, as men in 
other businesses have to do. Instead of trying 


to flood London, Liverpool and Manchester 
with surplus milk, English farmers are, and 
have been for many years, raising Shorthorn 
steers, to supply the wealth and aristocracy 
of their own country with beef. English 
workingmen and women cannot afford to buy 
English beef, but they can and do buy Amer- 
ican beef cheaper than our own people can 
buy it, in any American city. A few days 
ago a contract was made in Jefferson county 
for the rebuilding of a Dutch cheese factory. 
Wherever other cheese factories have been 
destroyed by fire, or closed by the milk trust, 
they should be rebuilt or reopened, by the 
farmers near them, and run on the co-oper- 
ative plan. Our foreign population is increas- 
ing so fast that every kind of cheese imported 
from Europe should be made in our own 
country to supply this trade. The use and 
demand for buttermilk is increasing so fast 
that farmers living within reasonable dis- 
tance from every city should cater to this 
trade, and not allow the milk trust to butt 
in and take it away from them. With hay 
at $15 to $20 and grain at $30 to $35 a ton 
it is an impossibility to produce milk at a 
profit, with cows giving less than 6000 pounds 
a year, especially on poor, weedy pastures 
that cannot be plowed. Such cows and pas- 
tures should be used for raising steers, hogs 
or sheep, and horses should be raised on these 
kinds of pastures. 

In 1911 on our farms our yearly produc- 
tion of milk a cow was 2% times as much as 
in 1898. This increase was made by grad- 
ually reducing our number of cows from 47 
to about 30, and feeding a better balanced 
ration, raising all our own cows and using 
pure-bred bulls. Last year our sales of high- 
grade cows and heifers amounted to $1145. 
In 1898 our entire receipts from the milk of 
47 cows amounted to $1030. This convinces 
me that all the milk necessary to supply 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia can be, 
and should be, produced by about one-half 
the cows now furnishing these cities. 


Plowing by Gas Tractor is computed at 40 
cents per acre by the Iowa experiment sta- 
tion.and by horses at 60 cents. 





THE FIRE DRILL FOR THE FARM 


Precautions which may aid in saving life 
and property ought never to be neglected. 
This is especially true in rural communities, 
where houses are far apart and fire depart- 
ments practically unknown. Every well-regu- 
lated farm should have its hose, ladders and 
axes and fire extinguishers. But the fire drill 
is, perhaps, even more important. It has 
been universally adopted in schools, factories 
and office buildings. Why not try .it with 
horses and cows in the stable. Animals are 
only creatures of habit, and we know that 
they can be trained to do our bidding. 

It is common superstition that horses are 
panic stricken in a fire and will not leave 
their stalls. But they can be managed,. just 
as frightened children can, by a cool head. 
The major portion of animals burned to 
death occurs at night. This is due more to 
habit than fear. The average horse is rarely 
taken out after dark. But if he were led 
into the open in the evening, when he wag 
least expecting it several times, this habit 
would be broken. At first they may be slow 
in responding to nocturnal calls. Let them 
discover that being led out of the stable 
after dark means a bit of salt or a lump of 
sugar, and they will take to the discipline 
without the slightest trouble. Of course, 
sometimes it is necessary, in case of fire, to 
blindfold a horse’s eyes and whip him on the 
forélegs. However, if he is accustomed to 
being led from his stall after dark he will 
not be so easily frightened. 

There are many little things about the 
farm that can be done or left undone that 
will aid materially in saving life and property 
in case of a conflagration. Boxes, wagon 
seats, etc, should never be dumped in front 
of wagons and machinery not in use. Where 
possible, a hydrant should be installed in the 
stable, and no smoking permitted among 
the hands. Rusty locks should be kept oiled 
and in working order, and floors free from 
gasoline and other combustibles. Worn-out 
shingles might be replaced with tin. These 
are little things, but they compensate for 
their trouble in the long run. 
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Giving Growth and Quality to a Thrifty Lot of Berkshires Leads to Later Substantial Profits 


The ithrifty lot of Berkshires pore pictured were fed in the open during dry weather, and_on a.weil-balanced ration. Observe in the picture — 


the underslung wagon, whicir saves heavy lifting of 











TIME & MONEY 
— BY DOING 
BLACKSMITHING 

AND REPAIRING 


AT HOME 
USED #° INDORSED 


| BY FARMERS 

IN EVERY STATE 

POSITIVELY GUARANTEED TO EQUAL ANY 
$10. FORGE ON THE MARKET. 


SPECIAL WINTER OFFER March 


offer one Farmer’s Forge com- 
chon 7 4 one Farmer’s Forge, one anvil 
and vice combined, and one pair of tongs, 
all for $5.40. Ten carloads on hand. Orders 
shipped promptly. This offer may not appear 
again. 27" Write to-day. Send stamp for 
catalogue IWo. 4&1 and testimonials 
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ELECTRIC 
Steel 


ng. 
work and light- 
ens draft nearly 
50%. m’t rut 
fleids or road 


ee book of tacts and proofs. 
Electric Wheel Co., 4 
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You could double 
your dairy profits 


Milk and butter bring higher prices 
in the local town markets of Arkan- 
tas and Texas than they do in the 
cig city markets of St. Louis and 


Chicago, yet butter fat can ‘oma 


be pi sduced there at 40% 
less cost than in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin ! 


(F .Baughman's herd, 
Pine Bluff, Ark.) 


With the ogg 
spring water, 
drainage, soils be 


vield bumper crops of grains and grasses; 
with short, mild winters that permit 
grazing all year and make it unnecessary 
to erect expensive shelter; with a home 
eupp!y of cotton seed meal (a most val- 
sable part of a dairy cow's ration)— 
end with land as low as $12 peracre, con- 
ditions for dairying are sdeal along the 


Cotton Belt Route 
in Arkansas and Texas 


A man found Lafkin, Texas, without a dairy; 
procured land at $10 an acre,3 miles from 
tewn, and has cleared over $2000 a year 
since. There are other good towns with- 
out dairies in these sections, which offer 
you the same opportunity; and $12 to $25 per 
acre will buy good laad near them. 


These lands won't stay cheap always. They 
have already doubled in value since 1905; but 
even this year you can buy at $12 to $25 per 
acre, a4 good land there as you are farming 
now. And you'd have every advantage of 
schools, churches, close neighbors,good local 
marke's, phones, rural free delivery, ete. 
This proposition deserves serious thought. 


On the Ist and 8rd Tuesdays of each month 
there are jow round trip excursions to 
Arkansas and Texas via Cotton Belt 
Route, allowing 25 days’ time and free 
stopovers. Go on the next one. 


Get our free books! 


Written by a farm man who knows farming 
from AtoZ. He traveled over thousands of 
calles in these sections to learn where the real 
farm opportun: were—the kind he knew 
you would grasp if you saw them. He telle 
you, in plain words, all about them. 100 pages 
and farm pictures. Send a poa- 
tal today for your free copies. 


E. W. LaBEAUME 


General Passenger 
1459 Pierce Bidg., Sete 
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Grenat, Great Percheron Stallion 
ion the cover page of this 

pictured Grenat 80714 (176382). 

now owned by J. H. 

Aurora, Ill, and during 

champion prize at the 

fair and at the intersiate 
Kankakee, Ill. Grenat is 
dapple gray and was fealed 
1906. He was bred by M, 
department of Sarthe, France. 
sire was Bazar, his blood run- 
back to Brilliant 3d. His dam 
Poule (557239). 

It can thus be seen that his breed- 
Ine could not be better. He was im- 
ported Septe mber, 1911, by is Ge Ee 
towis and sold to Mr Bereman, At 
Springfield, and in fact ex- 
hibited, he attracted a great deal of 
attention. He now weighs 2250 
pounds and could carry considerabiy 
nore. He is one of the best Perche- 
ron stallions now in this country. 


Education of the Colt 


4. ELLIS MYER, SUFFOLK COUNTY, 
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started in his 
start 
old, 


The colt cannot be 
education too soon. A primary 
may be made before he is a day 
He may need assistance to nurse the 
first time. This may be made the 
beginning of his schooling. He must 
learn that his master is his friend. 
His complete confiden cannot be 
gkuined too early. Handle the littl 
f-llow carefully and always be patient 
with him, and you will not have to 
crowd him into a corner to catch him. 

By the tims is ready to wean 
he can. be haiter-broken with very lit- 
tle troubk f you spend a fe nin- 
utes each duy petting and feedir him 
out of hand  t[ittl things he likes. 
When want to halter him go 
about it in an easy manner. Take 
the halter into the stable and let him 
touch it with his nose. As soon as he 
thinks it won’t hurt him rub it gently 
about his head, letting him feel it 
when he seems to be in doubt. Do 
not try to hold him to put it on, but 
wait until he will allow you. Then 
put it on and take it off a few times, 
after which you can leave it on or 
put it on without any trouble. 

When the colt is large enough to 
harness take the skeleton part of the 
harness and make him acquainted 
with it by letting him touch it with 
his nose. Then rub it down his neck 
and across his back till he doesn’t 

ind it. Do not try to break him in 

day. About 20 to 30 minutes a 

is as long as you can keep his at- 

ntion. When you can’t have all his 

attention stop for the day, as a colt 

cannot learn when his mind is not 

on what you are attempting to teach 
him. 

Afer he is used to the 
an open bridle on him in 
of the halter and have an easy bit, 
over which do not allow him to get 
his tongue. Take him into a small 
inclosure if possible and teach him 
to guide. In doing this, and until you 
hitch him_up, it is best to run the 
reins through the shaft carrier, Teach 
him to guide one way before trying 
other. After he will guide easily 

ways pull him first one way, 

the other. His mouth is very 
tender, so do not be rough with him. 

Now you are ready to teach him 
the command “Whoa!” Start him 
with a little pull or a touch, and stop 
him by a seesaw pull, saying “whoa” 
at the same time. Stop him at the 
same place for a few times till he 
stops of his own accord, then. make 
him go on and stop anywhere you 
want to. Reduce your pull on the 
lines till he stops at the cemmand, 
When ready to teach “get up” let him 
stop, then pull very slightly on one 
line; touch him with a whip and say 
“get up,” all at the very same time. 
Repeat till he starts and stops at eith- 
er command. 

He will now be ready to hitch up. 
Put the harness on and drill him two 
or three minutes as before, then-hitch 
him to something light if possible, let 
him know that he is attached to a rig, 
shake the shafts against him gently 
and rattle the wheels, have an assist- 
ant help him start the vehicle, go a 
few feet, and allow him to stop and 
think about what he has done. Have 
a helper assist him te turn by press- 
ing the shafts against him and back 
up by pulling the vehicle back. When 


a colt 


you 


harness put 
place 


then 


he is afraid of anything talk to him 
gently and allow him to approach the 
object and touch it with his nose. If 
you lead him up to anything, don't 
allow him to hurry when you are 
leaving it. Be firm but gentle with 
the colt, and you will develop a horse 
that will repay you with good, hon- 
est work all his life. 


Corn Fodder for Bedding 


G. E. JOBE, GREEN COUNTY, 0 





Muddy feedlots and soft fields have 
been the bane of farmers the most of 
this winter. Sometimes it has been 
necessary to add additional horses to 
feed wagons in order to get out of 
the fields anything like an ordinary 
load of feed for stock. Feed has like- 
wise deteriorated in value in being 
drenched with so much rain, and in 
not getting the average of sunshine 
and cooling winds to dry out between 
showers. Of course, this is a very 
poor way of taking care of the win- 
ter, but it is next to impossible to 
store all feed needed in winter where 
much is raised and large quantities of 
live stock are cared for. Our barns 
are filled with hay and straw and the 
silos with silage, but there is still a 
lot of feed left with no means of stor- 
age, and the cost of providing same 
out of reach, to mest people. 

Notwithstanding all the draw- 
backs to getting in the feed, the stock 
is in good condition. We do miss the 
usual abundance of straw for bed- 
ding, however. More than one has 
asked the question how to get along 
without straw for bedding. Some 
feeders haul out load after load of 
corn fodder with the hope that they 
can get a place for the cattle to rest 
above the wet and muddy yards, not 
thinking of the loss of feed in these 
loads, but for the comfort of the 
beasts, 

farmers’ 
been abundant 


meetings this winter have 
and interesting. The 
attendance has been good and dis- 
cussions have beer along lines of 
practical importance. Occasionally, 
speakers are sent into some districts, 
the work of whom is not in harmony 
with the interests of the section. 
Yet the intent of assignment to differ- 
ent localities is made to introduce 
some new thoughts and ideas that 
the people may turn their attention 
to other channels of work. Some- 
times this will work and sometimes 
it does not work; I think the latter 
occurs the most often. There are 
sections best adapted for some special 
line of agriculture, and the people 
sooner or later find it out. 

Thus, that being true, it seems a 
waste of time to have an institute 
speaker tell people what they are 
not interested in, what they do not 
want. That kind of speakers and 
programs is all right for general 
meetings where men assemble from 
various parts of the state or country 
to hear different questions discussed. 
Questions along the line of feeding 
live stock, soil fertility, clover, al- 
falfa and kindred topics always make 
the program very short. Maybe we 
are selfish in this view, but I would 
not think of dairymen, swine breed- 
ers or other live stock associations 
discussing things that are not vital 
to their interests. 

Crops have been in very good con- 
dition so far. Already much winter 
plowing has been done. Ail winter 
plowed land is much benefited. Large 
quantities of insects are disturbed, 
never again to live, the soil works 
easier, the teams are frésher, and 
every furrow turned now is that much 
less to be done when work will be 
more pushing in a month from now. 

Winter and spring sales are now on. 
Live stock is at premium. At a re- 
cent sale of pure-bred swine the 
average was far in excess of the 
same a year ago. Farm sales are 
well attended, and anything in goéd 
condition sells well. All kinds of fat 
stock command good prices. Sales 
are reported at $8 a hundred for fat 
cattle, $8.25 for lambs, $7.50 for hogs. 
Other farm products are not as high 
as they were a year ago. Wheat $1, 
corn 42 cents, oats 30 cents, loose 
hay $10, straw $5 and $6, eges 25 
cents, chickens 11 cents, potatoes 60 
cents, clover seed $12. 


High-Priced Supervision of farms 
may be all right for the man who is 
so situated he can charge up his prob- 
able deficits to the fun column, but 
for the man who has to spread his 
bread with what he makes off his 
acres it’s a very different problem.— 
{Dean H. E. Cook, 








Sandwiched Hay—The great bulk 
of hay arriving on the markets is 
classed as No 2, No 3 or no grade. 
The objectionable part of the sand- 
wiched bale is the fact that more 
than one kind of hay is put into its 
composition. Into the same class are 
put bales which have stood in sheds 
or barns which leaked, and part of 
the a ane become stained, bleached 
er rotted. 


Garden Annual Next Week 
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Story of Tankage 


Cc. S, PLUMB, OHIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGH 








Along in the fall of 1899, while: di- 
rector of the Indiana station, one day 
a student in the school of agriculture 
came into my office and asked me if 
I knew of any cases in which tank- 
age had been fed to hogs. I said that 
I did not, and suggested that he look 
in certain publications to see if he 
could learn anything on-the subject. 
4t that that time the term tankage 
had reference to a fertilizer rather 
than a feeding stuff. The student suc- 
ceeded in getting no information on 
the subject. Then I wrote to several 
Chicago packing houses to know if 
they knew of tankage being uscd as 
a feed for swine, and the reply was, 
they did not. 

In January, 1900, when at a meet- 
ing of the central Poland-China swine 
breeders’ association, I heard W. A. 
Hart tell of how he had been feeding 
hog tankage, and with great 
success, Mr Hart talked the matter 
over with me, and later I got in touch 
with one of the packing houses of 
Chicago, and at my request they pre- 
pared some tankage for experimental 
feeding. In the meantime, Mr Hart 
had written something on his expe- 
rience in feeding this material, which 
he had secured by special request. 
In an article he wrote: “A year’s ex- 
perience in feeding tankage shows it 
to.be ideal feed" for young pigs. He 
was then paying $25 a ton for this 
substance laid down at his home in 
northern Indiana. He advocated a 
mixture of 30 pounds of corn to 10 
pounds each of wheat middlings and 
tankage for pigs up to four months 
old. For older pigs he recommended 
reducing the middlings and tankage 
fully half, to the same amount of corn 
as was fed the pigs. 

The tankage sent to me by the 
packing house, they wrote me, was 
prepared especially for the purpose, 
and was “made from bones and meat 
taken from the cutting room, tanked 
immediately, and pressed and dried.” 
A representative of the company 
wrote me: “If tankage can be used 
at all for this purpose (swine feed- 
ing) it must be specially prepared.” 
The tankage sent the station con- 
tained 50% protein and about 16% 
fat. In the fall of 1900 I seiected 16 
head of young pigs, pure-bred Pol- 
and-Chinas and pure-bred Berkshires, 
and divided them into four lots of 
four head each, two of each breed 
being in a lot. These pigs weighed 
on an average about 60 pounds when 
the experiment began, which con- 
tinued 127 days, from November, 
1900, to March, 1901. The four lots 
were fed as follows: 

Lot 1. Ten parts pure corn meal, 
one part tankage. 

Lot 2. Five parts pure corn 
One part tankage. 

Lot 3. Pure corn meal only. 

Lot 4 Ten parts of a mixture in 
equal parts of pure corn meal and 
shorts, and one part tankage. 

Without going into much detail, 
suftice it to say that the corn fed hogs 
in Lot 3 made a poor showing as 
compared with the other three lots, 
gaining only 2.68 pounds a day, while 
the others gained from 4.6 to 4.9 
pounds a day. The tankace resulted 
in less cost of production a pound 
live weight, and those fed this food 
had much nicer coats of hair and 
skin, and fed with far better ayppe- 
tites. The details of this experim:«nt 
were published in Bulletin No 90 for 
October, 1901, of the Indiana station, 
the first publication on this subject 
by an experiment station. The re- 
sult of this report attracted consider- 
able attention, and caused such a de- 
mand for animal foods from the pack- 
ers, especially in the corn belt, that 
it resulted in placing tankage on the 
market as a staple article of merchan- 
dise, known as digester tankage and 
meat meal, etc. 

Following the 
tankage feeding 


some 


meal, 


publication of the 
experiments by the 
Indiana station came reports of like 
experiments by other stations, in 
which very similar results were se- 
cured. In August, 1902, the Iowa 
station published. a study of tankage, 
stock food and beef meal fed with 
corn for pork production. This report 
was very favorable to a combination 
of tankage and corn for profitable 
production. In 1903 Prof Cumming of 


{To Page 263.] 
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AM biter 


Astounding Bargains! 


This Big Sale 
Includes: 


Lumber of all kinds. 
Millwork, Windows, Doors, 
Balusters, etc. 
Wall Board. 





Our_expert Buyers have just returned from a “scouting”’ trip through the 
New England States and other big manufacturing centers. Seventy-three trade centers 
were visited and nearly 200 factory owners were interviewed. Each of our Buyers carried 
plenty of cash money, so as to pick up as many big Bargains as possible. The result is 1,000 
are Bargains, which we now offer to our 100,000 customers. These Bargains include almost 
every kind of merchandise imaginable. Don’t buy goods of any sort till oti’ve seen our new 
Bargain Bulletin, gust out. The things shown on this page are only a ‘‘drop in the bucket’’ 
as compared to the entire list. Send the coupon below, 








or a postal, and get FREE our latest Bargain Bulletin. 


Less Than the Maker’s Cost 


In many instances, by offering spot cash, our Buyers were able to 

secure merchandise at much less than maker's cost. For nearly every 

manufacturer is overstocked in some lines. Others are hard up and 
need money. Think what a TREMENDOUS saving we are making our 
customers, as a result of watchful methods in buying! 


One Thousand Bargains 


Remember, there are ONE THOUSAND of these Bargains shown in our 
latest Bulletin. In fact, we have nothing BUT Bargains, because we 


eS 


‘BARGAINS 


1,000 fiat Paint Brushes, genuine Chinese 
bristies, 2x2}¢ in., each, Pe 

Genuine enameled Kitchen Sinks, 16x24 in. 
to 2x30 in., $2.50. 

Buffalo all-steel Anvils, all weights up to 200 
Ibs., per Ib., 8ige. 

Buffalo Gem solid Bench Vises, $2.38. 

Agricultaral Boras ad rivet heating and 
light repair work, $4.0 


Paints, Paint Brushes. 
Roofing—‘Tarred, Rubber, 
Corrugated Steel. 
Steel Brick Siding. 
Pipes and Fittings 
Boilers, 
Radiators. 
Hardware Supplies. 
Stoves—Ranges, Heaters. 
Furniture—Chairs, Desks, 
Dressers, Couches, Beds, ete 
Rugs. 





Curtains 
Washing Machines. 
Piumbing Outfits. 


won’t buy goods that we can’t sell at bargain prices. You'll be surprised 
when you see the Big List and amazing Prices. 


Guaranteed Goods 


Square oak rdaorvang Dining Table, 42 in. 
wide, 5 ft. long, only $5.10. 
mod, golected Fr, Cut@ontor, finished 
<~t 7 ~ ye Ladies’ and Men's Rainproof Coats, 
And these are guaranteed woods—all new, fresh, clean ond high-grade. | Not ch Povgied mirror kaxah in. wel ght 16 Kitchen Utensils 
for one minute wil] we permit our Buyers to select goods from receivers’ an £50 conmnfeus "Dandetey- ncn ait thee. aun Clocks 
sheriffs’ sales, or housewrecking stuff, or “seconds’ oi ANY kind whatever. teed - ag PS ok te. — : 
Our stock is first quality, new goods throughout. $112 _— quali, Se ES. OS.55 4 Se = Cabinets. 
pone al pattern Stock and Die Set; will rirre 
30 Days’ Trial thread pipe from 4 in. tolin. with x Milk Cans, 
; the effort needed on other styles. $3.20. lron Wheels. 
Cert ~—_" yon 1 can buy ontrial. Take 30 days to pment and compare our Heavy 5-prong Hand Cultivator. , Prongeare Wickless Blue Flame 
00K en if you don’t say our quality is as HIGH as you ever saw, FIR ach. Ker ne Oil S es. 
Fri « Goobs BACK TO US—QUICK! Your money will be returned on the ‘ose tov 


made of the best spring steel. 78c 
Baffalo King Hand Sprayer with athe pi 
spot. We don’t want one single dissatisfied customer. 10-ft. 


large churn-dash agitator, 
hose and improved brass nozzle, 


Safe, Prompt Delivery tne TR made of the best felt and 


We take what little risk there is of damage or delay in shipping. Thus we asphalt., Crates cqnpnining 100 sq. ft., with 











4 - “ Darable Floor Varnish; wi!! not tarn white \ 
gains as these will go fast, so if you we unt to be sure of getting just what you —e - hon-rustable link fabric spring. Permanent 
want, send in the coupon or a postal AT ONCE. You will receive, by return we heverag a = “70 nl oy anteed. Only $3.45. 
mail, our Big List of 1,000 Bargains ! at ag per Varnie i, =e Sugar and Creamer: made of the Opens out glass, with 
per galloa. ; ‘ 
WALL BOARD Sanitary Laundry Tubs. Made of best ce- Heavy 2-barner Bot tate, with patented burner bowls 
. mont and crushed stone with metal rim, that save the gas, $1.98 
830 gallons of Paint of a famous make, ; Heavy continuoas post welde.! stee! Bed, full size, guar- 
—, $1.06 per gallon if bought in 5- oard at $2.35 per 100 The “‘Ontlet Special’ Saw is warranted. : 
gallon kits. Best quality Barn Square feet. Twice Made of fine tempered steel. 39e@ach. pink or white. 3. 
READY as cheap as lath and Nicke!l-plated Alarm Clock, 644 in. high x4 Nearly a thousand MORE such Bargains 
frrag more square feet, surface for in our new Book. 
PyWicke surface, per gallon than any aj easy to puton. Any- 
‘ ! body can dothe work. 
putting one Nevernae ofere =6- Combination Offer CURTAINS 
on Beds Rugs, Linoleums 
Iron Bed and all-steel Spring and felt- ee @ wonderful lot of bargains in 


ROOFING or checks like plastering. Fire- 


7,400 rolls 1-ply Roofing Remnants, pew proof, sound-proof, rat proof 
only 59c per square fe ‘ t. 2-ply, and mouse-proof. Warmer than lath and 
83c per 108 square feet. is Roof- plaster. Unaffected by weather conditions. 


ing is guaranteed to resist fire, BATH TUBS 


w, heat, cold and acid. 

id cen vent free. Easy to 

You don’t need to hire a Complete Bathroom Outfit, best steel, 5%- 

c to aa the job. foot tub, beautifully -trimmed, with water 
heater connected. No plumbing is needed 

to install this. Our price tor complete out- 


FENCING fit, $14.00. 
p— 21,000 rods of the WIRE STRETCHERS 


Best Open-Hearth 
195 Little Giant Tackle 
Block Wire Stretchers; 
self-operating; can also 


insure prompt, safe delivery in allcases. Needless to say, such unusual Bar- nails and coment. $8.15 per crate. Buffalo Sanitary all-steel Bed Couches, with non-sagging, 
P where an A-No. 1 varnish is requised. $2.25 attractive French star cutting; on!y 
100,000 feet genuine Buffalo Wall $3.75. 
B anteed for 35 Ori Can be finished in green, biae, 
BUFFALO 1 Paint, 78c. This paint covers 
plaster, tour times as \ in. wide, 75c. 
Bw other. 
putting on. : Never chips, cracks 
Mattress—all for $8.75. Permanent sati#- e. Ourprices are the lowesteverknown. 


faction guaranteed. Heavy continuous the quality is supreme. Our B ain 

11-16 in. post, full-sized iron bed, with five Books show Rugs, etc., in actual 

heavy spindles, finished white, blue, pink Don’t fit up your house with rugs, oil cloth 

or green. Sanitary vermin- proof ali-steel and linoleum till you have heard from us, 

Rte St 5t-in. heavy fibre mattress with We positively guarantee to save you big 
felt top, complete for $8.75. money. 


Our List of 1,000 Bargains Free 


Crimped Steel 
be used as a hoist; 82c. 
Send quick for the Big 1,000-Bargain List. Don’t wait a week or two, tili some of the 
things you want are gone. Send now. Fill out and mail the coupon beléw—this minute. 


Wit e, heavily galv- 
STEEL ROOFING Don’t wait to geta pen. Usea neil. If you haven't an envelope, just write us on a 


zed. Won’t peel 
140,000 square feet going at 50 cents on the penny that you want our List of 1,000 Big Bargains. You'll get it by return 


K 
fi 
A 
i 
N 
sf 
\ 





ce. Specially 
And you'll be simply astounded at our low prices and at the number of Bargains offered. 


tem mpcred. Tough, 
Rush the coupon or a postal to us at once, 
prbrreoiay~es Extra heavy reinforced iron . 
Send the 
Send me your new Book of 1,000 Bargains and keep me posted from 


spriazy, elastic 
and not brittle. 
THE MANUFACTURERS’ OUTLET CO 
e 
Pitcher Spout Pumps for wells Dept. 100, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
42 2 dozen aay =) as deep as 25 feet. Our price on 
Secta, eae pes 
Coupon time ¢o time as you get more goods at Bargain Prices. 


I-xtra hardened line wires. 
ways stiff and tight. , 
250 of these pumps is $1.00 each, 
E>. | Bargains! Bargains! Bersales EJ 
Gn cargenonyy MAIL THIS QUICK! 


Fence, 18%c per rod; dollar. Best quality guaranteed. See Bar- 
Fence, 19%c per rod; § gain Dook for full descriptions and prices. 
plated, v r< 
tS eo there are 1,000 
pcaliock, 
e ve Of these BAR- It Brings 1,000 Bargain Offers 
THE MANUFACTURERS’ OUTLET CO., 





mega a Fence, 23%¢ PUMPS 
GAINS! 
Dept 100, Buffalo, N. Y. 


for Our 
Big Bulletin 
of 1,000. Bargains Ram » Town ... 


It Is FREE! yy a 


a 








machine 


The 1% 


Every 


payment 
Simply ask the DE 


are ably discussed by the best authorities, 
have. Mailed free upon request 
catalog also mailed upon request. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Be Your Own Judge 


We cannot believe that there is a sensible man living who would 
purchase any other than a DE LAVAL Cream Separator for his 
own use if he would but SEE and TRY an improved DE LAVAL 

machine before buying. 
It is a fact that 99% 
buyers who do SEE and TRY a DE LAVAL 
before 
LAVAL and will have no other separator. 
who do not buy the DE LAVAL 
are those who allow 
enced by something other than real genuine 
separator merit. 
responsible person who wishes it 
may have the Free Trial of a DE LAVAL 
machine at his own home 
or any 
LAVAL agent in your nearest town or write 
direct to the nearest DE LAVAL office. 
The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand Book, in which important dairy questions 
is a book that every cow owner should 


if fon mention this poe. 
Write to nearest office 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





ANALYZING CHANCES FOR PROFIT 


of all separator 


buying purchase the DE 


themselves to be influ- 


without advance 


obligation whatsoever. 


New 1913 De Laval 


SEATTLE 

















DRSE 


ealthier and look better. 


generally —that meaus work 


STEWART'S | BALL ‘BEARING “¢. 
CLIPPING “MACHINE 


Not an expense—but a highly profitable invest- 
ment, It turns easily, does more and closer work 
than any other machine—can't get out of order, 


1 
} 


Gears al 
—protected and rin in oil. 
style easy runoin 
Stewart's Singte-Tension Clipping 


You can make money c.ipping your neighbors’ 
tter work. 
It it doesn't give 
perfect satisfaction, return it and get your 
Compl 


yours will-do be 


money 
from your dealer at 
If he can’t supply you send 
00 - we will shipone 
. for balance. 


» cwcase FLEXIBLE 
23; yy St. 
Chicage, fll. 


FEEL YOUNGER’ 


AND WORK 
WHEN CLIPPED 
in Con Wi MA If your horses are clipped before the spring work begins 


they will get all the nourishment from their feed— 
They will dry o 


Pp 
| quickly, be more easily {~~ ane in 


i file hard and cut tr im sotid steel bar 
Inctudes 6 feet new 
tlexible shaft and celebrated 





woot 


A THE a: 
BIG PILE ° 


OF WOOL— | A ae 


*@2N 
ait) 


“ons dt 


BETTER 


better 


Stewart ang 9 Bail Bear- 
ing Shearing Machine 
{9 « real profit device. Gives lic to 40e more 
from each sheep. You know the 
size of your flock, so figure your 
profit and you'll find the machine 
will more than pay for itself 
the first season. Any boy can 
run itall day without tiring. Al 
Joints ball bear'ng with bait bear- 
ing shearing head. The equipmer “ 
includes ort of knives 
guaranteed. Price 
It foo dealer 1.50 
=A me ar § ; > ane pay 
eo Instron on 








RAW FURS 


Thousands of satisfied shippers Lb ama t our grieve 
list. Get your name on our muailin a an 
will hid we ae on market ¢ onditior 

NOTIC parent 7 Cc HARGES. 


CHARGE NU GO MIS 7c 
HENR M. RANK co. 


A CUT me sees Dd Mair at ONCE 
EES RS 
If You Live 

' in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia or Maryland, we have 
a permanent position for you 


This work pays and is pleasant besides. 














You become expert at once, because we 
give you, free of all cost, personal coach- 
ing and instruction. 


Accept this proposition and do your 
Share and you will make money—big 
money, too; in addition, you develop a 
business for yourself that is yours as 
long as you want it. 

There is no advance money required: 
no @ promises; no misrepresentation; 
the business is backed by a company with 
over seventy years of square dealing. 


write quickly—now-—today, because 
someone else might get in ahead of you 


-—address 





AGENCY BUREAU 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave: ©(-':? > ‘New York, N. Y. 





on 
well made, easy running separa- 


kims hot or cold 


tor for $15.95. 
mi heavy or_ light 


Ik; making 
cream. Designed especially for 
email dairies, hotels and private 
mities. Different from this pic- 
ture, which illustrates our large 
copeetty machines. 
9 eatery marvel, 
act dd rye 


fll 
Western points 
or small, write 


Whether your 
us and obtain our han 
free catalog. Address 


SEPARATOR CO. sainanioge. x.y. 





b oye, ao’ Lam i the 


| of interest on 


| least $4 for the 


| she is 


| with 
} vail 

| preciation is to be 
; eight or 








{ save Money on Harness 


Buy custom-made, oak-tanned harness 
Greet from tactory at wholesale prices. 
We can save you money on any harness. 
All harness guaranteed—money back if 
you are not satisfied. 


KING HARNESS 


Will Outlive Your Horse 


All leather tested by experts. Over 31 years on 
—_—, sour big free ca eee os _— 
styles for retoshow 
‘ou need, Send for it toda '. ‘We also ay Horse 
lothing and Fur Coats. for 


SS ARES 00, ‘best 0, Rome WY. 
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Cost of Milk Production 


PROF OSCAK EKF, OHIO AGRI COLLEGE 


may contribute to the 
production two funda- 
stand out boldly— 
loss of fertility and increase in pop- 
ulation. To keep down the cost of 
producing milk it behooves us to in- 
crease the productive power of the 
land. If this be done, then there 
will be no trouble about the increase 
in population. Other countries have 
met the situation. We can do it also. 
Nevertheless we must face conditions 
as they are. It does not do any good 
to debate what the future shall 
bring forth. The practical problem 
is to get at things as they exist today. 

In keeping a cow feed of course is 
a first item of expense. A feed is 
worth its market price, less what it 
costs to get that feed to market. In 
studying figures obtained from dif- 
ferent sources, chiefly from cow test- 
ing associations, advanced registry 
records and from various parts of 
this state, I find considerable varia- 
tion in regard to the cost of feeding 
a cow during a year. These feed 
costs range from $40 to $92. Where 
dairymen are obliged to purchase all 
or nearly all of their feed, the annual 
keep of a cow reaches the maximum 
figure Where cows freshen in the 
spring and pasture on waste land 
and during the rest of the year are 
fed home raised roughage feeds like 
corn stover and hay, the cost of keep 
drops down __to far below half what 
it was in the first instant. But not 
every dairyman has low priced land 
and his pasture is worth more than 
25 cents a c ow for each month. 


Whatever 
cost of milk 
mental factors 


Feed Charge Averages $61 a Year 

Taking all things into considera- 
tion, it is safe to say that the feed 
charge of a cow will run on an av- 
erage of $61 a year. Next in order 
is the labor charge, and this is a big 
item in milk production. Besides, 
labor is constantly increasing. In 
some of the cases that I have studied, 
labor charge of a cow for a year 
is as high as $54. . This is in the pro- 
duction of certified milk, however. 
Where ordinary market milk is 
made, the charge runs from $18 to 
$56 a cow a year. In a few instances 
it is reckoned at $7 a year, but this 
is where no pretense was made of 
stabling the cows properly, where 
they were milked on manure piles, 
into galvanized or wooden pails that 
had never been scalded and always 
improperly washed. These men 
milked with hands that were un- 
clean. The udders of the cows were 
filthy and usually gargety as the re- 
sult o f filth. I have found no instance 
where the labor item is below $18 a 
year a cow and find it averages a 
trifle over $25. 

Another item usually 
but nevertheless important, is that 
the investment. The 
value of the cows differs greatly. 
There may be $35 or $45 cows, but 


overlooked, 


| good ones in this class are very few. 
| You 
| less 


get a good cow for 
and this is fqgr grades 
Charged up against her milk 
each cow should meet at 
interest charge. Then 
deterioration by age. After 
has reached maturity her 
decreases as she advances in 
Suppose a cow is worth $60 at 
of five or six years and that 
a profitable milker until 13 or 
14 year of age: b eing worthless now, 
she is marketed for beef. It is doubt- 
ful. if she would bring over $35 even 
the high prices that now pre- 
Certainly a charge of $25 de- 
distributed over 
nine years, making an an- 
nual charge against the milk in this 
respect of $3. 

Amother factor quite difficult to 
determine, but nevertheless needing 
consideration, is the loss by death or 
disease. In some of the dairies I 
have studied, this loss has run as high 
as $13 a cow a year. Under average 
good conditions it is safe to estimate 
a loss of $2 annually. For bull serv- 
ice there should be charged annually 
$2; the interest on dairy stables for 


seldom can 
than $60, 
only. 
production, 


there is 
a cow 
value 
age. 
an age 


| construction and equipment runs all 
| the, way 


from $5. te $400 a cow. Of 


cents a gallon. 


course, both of these are extreme, 
nevertheless boards of health have 
had something to say about this mat- 
ter, so that at the present time and 
present value of building materiaf 
no barn can be built with the proper 
degree of sanitation and .storage 
space to provide room for feed for 
less than $50 a cow. This means an 
interest charge here of $3 a year; 
charge for bedding of $2 seems to 
represent about the average, taking 
all types of stable under considera- 
tion. 


Cost of Handling Milk 


We now come to the handling of 
milk, including both cooling and 
hauling. It requires approximately 
a pound of ice to cool a pound of 
milk and to keep it cool until it 
reaches the city at an average dis- 
tance of 10 mites. Figuring ice at 20 
cents a hundred pounds, the cooling 
of milk would mean an item of $2.50 
a year. To-hau! milk to the station 
is generally estimated at 10 cents a 
hundred pounds. I find the cost of 
keeping a cow for one year, following 
a safe and same. conservative esti- 
mate, as follows: Cost of feed, 
$61; cost of labor, $25; interest on 
cow, $4; allowance for deterioration 
by age, $5; allowance for death by 
disease, $2; interest on cow barn, $3; 
bull service, $2; bedding, $2; cooling 
milk, $2.50; hauling milk, $5; gen- 
eral maintenance expenses, $5, or a 
total cost a cow of $112.50. 

Inasmuch as the cow has charged 
against her all items of expense, she 
must now be credited with what she 
returns. One of these important by- 
products is manure. The Ohio sta- 
tion estimates that if stable manure 
is probably reinforced with acid 
phosphate, its value is about $4 a 
ton. Various estimates are given all 
the way from $2 to $6. If the ma- 
nure is reasonably well handled, the 
cow should be credited $23 annually 
for this item. Usually a calf is born 
each year and its value may be con- 
sidered as another by product. While 
a pure-bred calf is worth much more 
than a grade, there are so few of 
these, taking the country as a whole, 
that $83 may be considered a fair av- 
erage price for the calf at time of 
birth. In many dairies the calves 
are killed at once, because thought 
to be of no value at all. Deducting 
the value of the by-products, ma- 
nure and calf, or $26, there remains 
$86.50 as the total net expense for 
keeping a cow for one year. Using 
this then as a basis, I find that the 
cost of producing a gallon of milk 
as a second item will depend on the 
annual production in pounds. A 
cow yielding -3000 pounds a year 
does so at a cost of approximately 25 
A cow yielding 4000 
pounds at an approximate cost of 19 
cents a gallon. A cow yielding 5000 
pounds, 15 cents a gallon. One yield- 
ing 6000 pounds, 12 cents a gallon, 
and one yielding 7000 pounds, 10 
cents a gallon. Where cows possess 
high producing capecity, the charge 
for feed is larger, particularly so be- 
cause more concentrates are fed. 
The light producers, are given less 
grain and hence their charge falls 
under. The difference, however, on 
the cost of a gallon is very small. 

With the present price of milk, it 
is very discouraging to the dairyman 
when he faces these facts, At the 
low prevailing prices at wholesale 
centers many dairymen are produc- 
ing milk at a dectded loss. This is 
overcome either through giving ne 
consideration to the item of labor, 
interest on investment, and even of 
not reckoning any value to the feed 
even though it were purchased or 
home raised. Many dairy farmers 
meet their dairy deficits by sales of 
other products. The pity of it all is, 
they do not seem to know it 


Breeding Winter ‘Laying Strain— 
Any farmer who will persistently, 
year after year, breed from the hens 
that lay earliest in the fall and best 
during the winter will naturally de- 
velop a strain of winter layers and 
will profit immensely by so doing, 
provided, of course, that his object 
is -to sell market eggs when pric’s 
are highest.—[Alfred P. Edge, Har- 
ford County, Md. 
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_ pake it into windrows and let it dry 
Sorghum a Forage Crop out a couple of days before storing in 


F. C. BROWN, BUTLER COUNTY, 0 the ‘barn 
oe ee With hay selling at the prices it 
it is almost 20 years since my has commanded in recent years farm- 


i 
Jather, the late Waldo F. Brown, be- ers can well afford to sow an acre 


gan growing sorghum for stock food. or two of sorghum and provide an 
Up to that time it had been grown immense amount of hay at a mini- Cream Separator Factory 


on Eastview farm for syrup. A let- mum cost. We have grown as high 


ter from an uncle in Kansas about as 10 tons of cured feed to the acre. 
1892 gave some facts concerning the From seven to eight tons is proba- WORKING NIGH I S 
value of sorghum as a ferage crop, bly our average crop. We find the 
and greatly interested my father, thick sowing makes a fine hay easy 
who, in 1893, drilled in about a to handle, but of late years we have We owe a great deal to our friends, among whom are 
quarter of an acre of seed, using a grown the large stalks almost ex- many very pafticular people. They recommend Empire Cream 
little over a peck. His idea was to clusively, as we find all kinds ef stock Separators so enthusiasticallv, that our factory is compelled to 
eut and feed the hay to stock in case relish the late juicy stalks. The ad- ype she . 
of drouth. vantage of using ‘about a peck of work nights to meet the demand. 

The spring of that year was ex- seed to the acre and growing the Empire Cream Separators are wonderfully efficient, remark- 
ceedingly wet, and for that reason large stalks can readily be seen as (Ged ably sanitary and world renowned for easy, quiet running 
the sorghum was put in after the in this way a crop of seed can be } ’ and great durability. 


grown, P 
> Pea ee i» The adjustment and care of an Empire could not be simpler. 

s have : >speciall - 3 
Mh: hw ee ae poe When properly adjusted and parm for, the Empire will start 
Sen nee tata dnt cite vel ; =A, under the weight of the short, light crank and the machine 
wed Nas . 3 runs so quietly, at full speed, that it would not wake the 


ae a cao a. paces a>. average child asleep in the same room. You may have 


dairy cows showed a decided prefer- 6 ‘em — \ 

ence for hay. In such cases we do : A FREE i RIAI 

not feed it. For wintering brood Bie i | 

aoe SS Sere oe oe os < ody. » TR your own home. Exchange your present sepa- 
the tough outer fiber, the refuse rag rator in part payment for a brand new Empire. 
from the stalks makes partial bed- ks > 

ding for them and they eat the pulp Bre ‘ ° 

qracig. ite ealiiasn ani” deities w )6©6 Wrrite for Catalog No. 116 
beets there is no difficulty in keeping ij) You will receive the prompt and courteous atten- 
brood sows and growing pigs in . # tion you expect from the makers of the world’s 
prime condition. : most perfect Cream Separator. 

The question naturally arises as to 
the effect of sorghum on the soil] ]] EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY 
compared with other crops. It is un- BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
doubtedly a little harder on the land : 
than corn but we have found that a Chicago, Ill. Portland, Ore. Toronto, Can, Winniper, Can. 
proper rotation brings it back to the 
original fertility. We aim to sow 
oats and clover on our sorghum 


: ground. By drilling the vats and Do Y 
The tate W..F Beowm broadcasting the clover we have been 
fy ve 



































: able to get a good stand of clover. 
middle of June, In the latter part At cutting time we set the sickle gk 
of July 57 days of drouth set im. high so as to leave enough stubble ed ee: $25.00 TO $40.00 
Nevertheless, the sorghum grew and {ty protect the young clover. Cow- 
waxed strong, while other cropS peas are excellent to sow after sor- On Your New Buggy 


parched and shriveled in the hot sun. ghum as they restore the physical 


In September the sorghum was ready egndition of the soil and are almost epdelne says | he’ ms save you $25 to $40 on a genuine §f 
4o feed and for two months this ue ‘lover ’ . plit Hickory. Is it worth a postal to find out? f 
as good renovators as clover. eh ; Is it worth a postal to see the 140 styles of vehi- 


quarter acre of sorghum fed three On Eastview farm sorghum has ; ;* cles and compicte line of harness all shown in 
COWS. Pastures were parched and proved almost an insurance against . Phelps’ new book. Is it worth a postal to learn 
bare and never was a plot of forage qrouth as we can depend on it to the reasons why 1G7 000 uther people bought 


more needed. : furnish excellent forage in the driest + 
This, one experiment was proof weather. When my father began \/ 
enough of the drouth-resisting power growing it as a stock food not one i 


ef sorghum. The question naturally farmer in our locality had ever used 

atnkan "OU hat. vit is pis “i Sage ; lye ~toR ge ; sania vehicles? Phelps sells direct from his own factory—on 

=e Hig ut = plant = 1896 it in- that way. Now almost every 90 days’ Free Road Test—2 years guarantee. You @& 

Beason of excessive rain. n 15/9 farm has a plot of sorghum and each keep all the middle profits—you take no risk—every > 

a plet of an acre and a half waS year adds to our appreciation of its] § thing is clearly photographed and accurately de- (\ * 
Aa ato —t 





¥ , * on me P scribed and all vanteed. Why not get 
sowed and this season proved an yalue as a forage plant. rf Phelps’ ‘book soyottcancomparewith others. / 


. = = r | — ¥ pA 
excessively wet one. The sorghum a Phelps pays postage if you write him a le’ 


was drilled in at the rate of two 7” ter or postal. Just say “Send Book.” Sa He 
bushels of seed to the acre, and as Feeds Silage—I have a herd of & © Phelps, Pres, The Chie Carviegp as, So ZS LJ SKS 
Station 


the ground was extra good corn land pure-bred Holsteins, and some grades. Columbus, Ohlo 
it grew so thick and rank that a I do not believe in the dual purpose - 
dog could scarcely go through it. The cow. Best results in dairying can only 


growth was so rank that some spots be obtained by using a dairy type. Of L t M S, ° y 
Jodged, but in the fall the sun came the two important items in successful re A nip ou 


out with intense heat, and the lodged dairying, breeding and feeding, I be- Pac és 

spots raised up enough so we were lieve breeding comes first. However, . eee This 19 [ 3 Spreader 

able to mow the plot early in the difference is so slight as hardly ; 

October. to be worthy of mention. 3reeding ane 
During October rains fell about and feeding go hand in hand, and ; % No Mioney Down—No Bank Absolutely 

every other day, and we thought one is not much good without the . * 

surely the sorghum would be ruined. other. I feed according to the amount " ; FREE fer Thirty-Day Test on Your Own Farm 


It lay on the ground a month before of milk each cow produces, usually ae eoeats 3015 offer to you. Can you beat it? Never. Dosanrt st 
7 19 Calloway must be all end sapge then 5 ernen Be 5 or t could never 


it was fit to handle. To our great on an average of 30 pounds of silage noch an uses 1 Ote cores it 
. pies f : 


-ofier 
surprise it was not injured at all, to 18 pounds of millet and’ six Four er frm 


and was eaten by all the stock. It pounds of oats, ground. My average 
is needless to say that this hay was net profit. per cow is $51. I do not pope Me for My Big Catalog ‘an New Special Pro - ; 
free from dust. In ordinary seasons think it is a good practice to have Saas sett and pBast aupresd bulk oe ; , vee 


we let the hay lie as the machine a heifer freshen before she is 2% Seger tie tal 


leaves it for a couple of weeks, then years old.—[W. G. piisee alicway Wet for tt 
me iat aged eaeierg Pot Bier oi grooral or canvassing to d: 
=i 23 you my big book’ 


“A Streak of ¢ Gold” FREE 


This book is worth many any man; regular price, $1.00, iy 
Sais cepa sser ees ty cone fv or the mesures bw 
your eprescer. Wrie me, withou . manure-pile 


WM. GALLOWAYCO.. « 
Wm, Galloway, Pres.WH. GALLOWAY CO... cata tu 


it Chiesa, 
a Wion. ieee Mei amediate shipment 


Cure That || Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two hundred and fifty-seven ilustrations, 
Fistula A most valuable work, full of ideas, 
gestions, plans, ete, for the constrpattan aR 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writers, 
Sterline Chapters are devoted to the economic ere 
tion and use of barns, grain barné, horse 
de it barns, cattle barns, sheep barns, Om 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pena, 
gtanaries, etc. ay Fe likewise ¢ 
npon bird houses, houses, _—* 
Sere Th noughpin, ventilators, roofs and roofing, 
Capped Hock” Bog fastenings, workshops, poultry 4 
Spevin, Knee. ete, nure sheds, barnyards, root pits, ete. 
and all bru end ab- pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth cssscsseseseses 


scoesee, §6Sterline COMP 
io the mest powertal abserbeut and emai tee ee ave., a ‘Tork 




















germ-Kkiller ever je Often 
Worth $100 in curing blem ished horees for a sale. Stops 
iv, reduces al! swelling md ne fever. softens hard tiseves. 

't has cured most stubborn cases, Even a five per cent 

makes a strong Hpiment. $2.0 « bottle prepaid. 


Top-Notcher in the Holstein Family CLEAR-EVE Ror hey enn owes See Our Guarantee 


Best 
This bull, Johanna Bonheur Sir Fayne; was a grand champion at my ON gg a LS RE OE ertisers on 
the Chicago International. live stock show. His mother has a record of whet $itew ron measn pwsune of Adv ; 


900 pounds of butter and 21.000 pounds of milk. The owner is the Mun- TRE LAR ERDe. REMEPY Cn al the Editorial Page 


foe company of Spokane county, Wash 
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FIELD AND BARN 


COW * \ 


Is Worth 
The 


125, She pro- 


milk in a year. 


; ow cost soup. She pro- bi yt cow cost 
3 5000 ibs. of milk in a Tress; duced 6000 


Both cowsrequired the samecare and the same amount 


“of roughage, but the best cow produced considerably greater 
profit. Considering the cost of these two cows and the fact that it takes the same 
amount.of labor and the same amount of roughage, whichis the cheapest cow 
“to keep? Which cow would you buy? The best one of course, You know 
* it would: be poor business to buy the poorer one because it is The Extra 
Quarts of milk above the cost of labor and feed that pays you your profit 


Now, here’s another problem just as simple— 


er ~~ ee 


UVUINUNLIISE 


PM quebh btn: FOR 0 DAIRY COWS 





QUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
1 wee 
“eae 
St Red 
Pe erro mee 
Rw ae 


Is Worth 
The 
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Dobe neg O18 oF te meet 
Ptaaee evant 


Thie beg represents Larro-feed, the new 
high - grade, complete dairy ration. 
With this feed the same cows will produce 
210 quarts of milk which at 3%c a quart is 
worth $7.35 at a cost for the feed of $2.18, leav- 
ing you aprofit for your hay and lebor of $5.17 


This bag represents home-inixed feede 
or the ordinary dairy feeds With this fred 
your cows will produce 185 quarts ofmilk 
which at 3’<c a quart is worth $5.49, ata 
eost for the feed of $1.82, leaving youa 
profit for your hay ani iabor of $4.65. 


Which is the cheapest feed to feed? Which one would you use? 
Larro-feed of course. You k::ow it would be poor business to buy the cheaper 
feed because the largest part of the milk se agreanong from each cow goes to 
pey for the hay, labor and feed. What is iecft over is clear profit. It is the 
£xtra Quarts you can yt above the cost of hay, labor and feed that makes your 
dairy pay and on the Number of These Extra Quarts depends your profit, 


We tell you frankly that Larro-feed costs a little more than 
ordinary feeds, but we also stand ready to prove to you At Our Risk right in 
your own dairy that it will produce enough extra milk to offset the difference 
in cost of feeds several times over. Based on actual results Larro-feed is the 

feed you can buy and that is what counts! 


The new, high-grade, complete dairy 
ration is made ofthese choice milk-producing, health- 
giving ingredients—Dried Beet Pulp, Cottonseed 
Meal, Distiller’s Grains, Gluten Feed, Wheat Bran, 
and Wheat Middlings. It contains ab- 
solutely no weed seeds, no screenings, 
no mill sweepings, no oat hulls, no oat 
clippings, no corn cobs—nothing but 
best and carefully tested ingred- 
ients. “The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating.” — the proof of the 

feed is in the feeding. 


Make This Test 
—Then Decide 


Go to your dealer, get as many 
sacks of Larro-feed as you need. 
Feed two sacks(200 Ibs.) at our risk. 
Watch results and if you are not 
satisfied that Larro-feed produces 

% more milk—pays you better than the 
feed you are using now, take back the 
un-used sacks to your dealer.Heis au- 
thorized by us to refund your money 
without question or quibble and to 
make no charge for the trial sack. You 
have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose in making this test at our rick. 


Try Larro-feed NOW. 


The Larrowe Milling Co. 
1716 Gillespie Bidg. Detroit, Mick, 


-g Mok. #OGP Grocer 
The Larrowe Milting Co,, Detroit, 


's Kiln & oom 
S oierhant Plourtsset teow whereboass oath. " 











SOILS 


RY CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT. e~ most complete and popular work of the kind ever 
published. Asa a@ book of this scrt is dry and uninteresting, but im this case it reads like 
a uovel. The ag re put into it his individuality. The story of the properties of the soils, 
their i eoding. tet well as a discussion of the problems of crop growing and 


‘ag feeding. re are rats Mahara of a Ma pti alte aS, Shaae Sas ——s 


princijle in soil “6x8 imches, Cloth, 
OBANGE JUDD cngnea tatty Ashland Blag., 2°5 4th Ave., How Yoru 
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Vigor in Cows Important 
Shorthorns. 
d Short- 


{i was raised with the 
[ remember the first registere 
horn cow that father ever She 
Was a roan, weighing over 1700 
pounds, 45 pounds of milk a 
day. the made 
butter, and raised the calves on skim 
milk. My father always bought what 
he considered the best a man had. 
His motto was, buy less than you in- 
tended to if necessary, but buy what 
you consider the best. You must 
have quality. I have now the old Bab- 
test. It was a great help in 
our business. It proved to me that 
I did not always know my best cows. 
dairy 
full of vigor. This 
could detect by their ac- 
They were as playful as a Mor- 
and you never knew an ani- 
yen a man that felt like play- 
ing if he was not able to digest his 
food properly. I have found that the 
surer 
qual- 


owned, 
large 
and gave 


we milked cows, 


vigor 
tions. 
gan colt, 


you 


their good or bad 
are the dull, listless ones. 
firm believer in advertising 
a great deal of pains in an- 
rrespondence. {I was 
cribe cattle just as 
Joy Spencer, Warren 


produces 


and took 
ring my co 
ful to des 
re.—[J. 
Pa. 


they 


much to note in 
of January 18 what is said 
at a premium. I think 
is not any danger of an 
of apples, in New 
at least. It is a fact that 
many trees are set out each 
an advantage to the 
farmers do not tak« 
set out. Again, 
that years ago 


[ am pleased very 
ISS Ut 
Brains 
that ther 
state, 


a good 


but 
it they 
of the orchards 
dropping their thousands of 
bushels of apples are dying out, and 
the owne not setting out new 
ds. observation is that 
more farm than formerly 
may go into the business busi- 
ness and do well, without danger 
of overproduction. There is money 
in a well farmed orchard.—[L. N. 
Lafferty, St Lawrence County, N Y. 


men, 
are of wh: 


TS are 
My 
many ers 
as a 


any 


One the main things for a farm- 
er is the sympathy of his own house- 
hold. The 
my wife—she 
ter, but her 
town—I ask d 
the better, town life 
She told me farm life. Now, wasn't 
that encouraging? That little woman 
would still tell you she likes farm life 
best. She generally goes around with 
me to the farms and is just as much 
interested as Iam. My older boys are 
as enthusiastic as any farmers you 
ever saw. The oldest one is at the 
New York state college of agricul- 
ture at Ithaca studying agriculture. 
The next two will somewhere 
studying agriculture next year. They 
ar more enthusiastic than tueir 
father, and when they come back we 
will do still better. I have a little 
red-haired boy who wishes he could 
hurry up and grow big and learn how 
to farm.—[Horac« toberts. Burling- 
ton County, N J. 


o1 


was a farmer’s daugh- 
father had moved into 
her which sh« 
life? 


or farin 


be 


We 
in the 
stock. 
chase 
them 
erymen 


into a had practice 


secur: our 


are falling 
way we nursery 
The old practice was to 
trees in the fa'l and have 
heeled in, but the large nurs- 
found it a difficult matter to 
make a fall delivery and so they fol- 
lowed a new erected large 
frost-proof cellars and stacked the 
stock up in them like so 
none of the trees being 
In consequence of this 
we have had a great deal of 
failure in getting a stand, especially 
of peach trees. It is unnatural and 
wrong to have trees stored like that. 
I do not care for cellar-stored trees, 
but insist on fall delivery for two 
reasons: First. I get the pick of the 
stock; second, I can take good care 
of the trees, trimming the broken 
roots off when I heel them in. Then 
they are ready to be set out the first 
thing in the spring. Cellar-stored 
trees are lacking in vitality and in 
some cases are absolutely dead.—{C. 
E. Bassett, Allegan Ceunty, Mich. 
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Garden Annual Next Week 


very first time I called on } 


liked 


pur- | 


Amercanh Agficuiturist 


WITHOUT FORMS 
BE FORE you build your 


Silo send for our free booklet 
(246) about Concrete Silos constructed 
without forms. By using our famous 


Kno-Burn Metal Lath 


you not oniy save money, but the work 
is done much quicker and easier. The 
result is practically a monolithic struc- 
ture, absolutely permanent. and satisfactory in 
every way, Our booklet (24@ tells all about it. 
Send for one today. 


NORTHWESTERN EXPANDED METAL co. 
924 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ilinois 


fistula 


Paik 
Pe ail 


Fully ten thousand horses 
are cured every year with 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


and wany of them are bad old care 
that skilled doctors have aver- 
doned. HKasy and simple; no experience 
needed; no ‘cutting to he done; ju<t a 
little attention e: ery fifth day—and your 
money refunded If it «ver falls, Ou 
moet cases within thirt ve, leav ine tbe 
horse sowad and smooth. Valuable « 
formation end full particuiars given in 
Fieming'’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 19% 
pages, 09 illustrations. Copy mailed free. 
VY LEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ll. 











HARDER 
The’ Qualia 





Don't buy a silo which only holds your corn *s uyou 
ean get the famous ‘Marder Silo’’ which prese. ves it 
and converts it into rich, succulent ensilage of the 
greatest m -produ ucing value. Better invesi'y te the 
old reliable “Harder Silo."’ Our Btest pat mee 
feature—The “Harder Anchor’’—hol’: Silo solid 
an oak. No danger — storms, The kind-* “Uncle 
Sam’’ uses, Catalogue free. 


HARDER MFG. CO., Box 18, Cobleskill, N. ¥. 

















New York Buys 
I5 Unadilla: Silos 


Tuvestigate and you will reach the 
same conciusion as the New York 
Legislators who bought 6 Una- 
dilias for state tinrtitutions, The 
silo that gives highest quality of 
Silage—tbat is the nportant thing 
for you to knuw. Also has superior 
construction, is easiest in handling 
silage, and ahead in all points. 
Send for catalogue and 36 day 
order discount, Agents wanted, 


UNADILLA SILO CO.,B0x B, Unaditia, N.Y. 














Only silo made with these com 
bined features. Doors on Ainges. 
Continuons Door Frame. Refrig- 
g@ Srator type of Door and Door 

Frame. Oval Door Frameto & 
4 ©xact circumference. Nota bolt 
i in entire deor frame or doors. 


Heavy and 
Bost waters 4 Anchers furnished 
edup by See ee rt 
fence. Wri*efor catalog which oxplai les 
elt. aCPNTS WANTED. 











SEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FoR 
MEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONKEY - SAVING 


Strowgess built, «i _opiest te pul up aed cases yore o 
t adju a oup bee, — - 
Seve froat—air-tight doar « perwanest iat tc 
are ls Seceeee sons Ou ‘ 





Corn Book FREE 
ed, ri f 
“St elveeae red, ete. nS Siso interesting 
ie on th 
CRAINE PATENT TRIPLE 
WALL SILO 
Ange ee we tg oot 
co 
re ae Wis. 
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Story of Tankage 
[From Page 25s. } 
the Ontario agricultural college 
ported on the value of blood meal an4d 
tankage, 2s compared with skim milk, 
seven lots of pigs of five each being 
used. In this experiment the cost of 
a pound of gain ranged from 4.1 
cents with one of the lots fed tank- 
age and grain to 5.4 cents with one 
of the lots fed skim milk and grain. 
Among the author’s conclusions he 
states that “the pigs, without excep- 
tion, took to the blood meal and tank- 
age from the first, with great avidity.” 
“Blood meal and tankage have proved 
themselves fully equal to skim milk 
for the production of firm bacon, and, 
so far as this experiment is con- 
ecerned, have produced cheaper 
gains.” In a report in 1905 Prof Day 
of the Ontario agricultural college 
reported that tankage and meal gave 
a pound of gain for lets cost than 
blood meal or skim milk fed with 
grain. 
Later 


re- 


experiments were conducted 
at the Indiana station in which the 
value of tankage with corn as a feed 
for hogs was fully sustained. In 1908 
the Nebraska station reported on 
foods supplementary to corn for fat- 








the 
of 


He pu‘s the dry tankage in 
troughs, and throws out the ears 
corn on the surrounding ground or on 
the platform. Many people make a 
thin slop of tankage and water. 

Several grades of tankage are made 
in the trade, The last report of the 
Indiana state chemist, published in 
August, 1912, contains many analyses 
of tankage and meat meal, and these 
substances range in content of crude 
protein from 40 to 60% and in fat 
from 3 to 18%. <A grade containing 
6% protein and 8 to 10% fat will, per- 
haps, be most satisfactory. 





Care of Milk Pays 


Clean milk that is chilled at once 
after milking is a wholesome food, 
eyen when soured. Dirty milk is dan- 
gerous from first to last. Poorly kept 
milk is particularly liable to cause in- 
testinal disorders in young children. 

Suggestions on the care of milk in 
the home are given by B. R. Rickards 
and H. M. Parker of the Illinois ex- 
periment station in a recent circular. 
Careless housewives, they say, often 
spoil milk that is delivered in good 
condition. In very dirty milk a sedi- 
ment of solid matter is sometimes 














Golden Hoofs Busily Engaged in Cropping a Living 


Machin 


large 


close 


that ill turn waste 
bree 
fencing as the 
time, when 
otherwise 


any farm. 


The 
such 
after harvest 
which would 
investment 


smaller 
they thrive 
be lost. \ 
on 
involving various exper- 
iments covering several different lots 
and combinations of food. A sum- 
mary of results shows that where 5% 
tankage is added to the corn ration 
an average daily gain of 1.3 pounds 
in Eve weights is secured, at a cost cf 
3.3 cents. When 10% tankage was fed 
the gain was increased to 1.4 pounds 
at a cost of 3.4 cents. 

At the O} station 
periments the 
supplement: to 


pigs have heen 


tening hogs, 


ex- 
as 


interesting 
tankage 
as a food for 
eonducted by both 
Forbcs #nd Carmichael, representing 
different of investigation. In 
both cases very valuable results were 
secured from the of the tankage 
with corn. 

As a result 
use of tankagé 
for corn, where 
come better | 
very common, 
producing 
tankage and use it 
tainty of fav 
experiments 
one part tankage 


use of 


corn 


phases 
use 


of this publicity the 
as a supplemental feed 
by the ration will be- 
alanced, has become 
especially in the corn 
Farmers now buy 
with a fair cer- 
orable results. Feeding 
showed that a ration of 
to five to 10 parts 
corn made a desirable combination. 
The of part tankage to six 
or seven of corn has been very com- 
mon in practice. It is used in various 
ways in the combination. When first 
brought the tankage, which 
is a dry, substance, was mixed 
with corn meal, and then a slop was 
made of the ombination. Time has 
seen more independence in its use on 
the part of the feeder, so that now it 
is commonly used in several ways. <A 
friend of mine, feeder of a large num- 
ber of hogs, and who uses heavily of 
corn, has a feeding platform in his 
feed lot, on which troughs are placed. 


states. 


use one 


into 


me 


us 


alv 


to profit 
ds kept for wool and mutton are docile and do not, require 
breeds. 


in many cases on the farms. 


worth is realized 
shattered grain 
good 


Their 
amd get fat 
few dual-purpose 


true 
on the 
sheep are a 
visible on the bottem of the bottle, 
or can be discovered by filtering 
through clean absorbent cotton. A 
large part of the dirt in milk is dis- 
solved and cannot be seen. 

Milk should be delivered at 50 de- 
grees or below, and should be taken 
into the house immediately, so that it 
will not become warmed. Uncovered 
milk is always ready to catch loose 
dust and flies. 

Avoid Strong Odors 

Strong odors, as of onions, straw- 
berries, or mustiness from a poorly 
kept ice box soon injure the quality 
of milk. It is not wise to keep the 
two together. 

To put vinegar, molasses, kerosene, 
or similar substances into milk bot- 
tles is not fair to the dairyman or to 
his other customers. 3ottles should 
be rinsed carefully as soon as 
emptied, 

Directions for pasteurizing milk for 
infants in the home are given in the 
circular. A low-priced double boiler 
is advised. 





Production Records—No feature 
of upqto-date dairy methods will give 
anything like the returns received 
from weighing and testing appara- 
tus. Such important results can be 
obtained for so small an outlay of 
money and trouble that it would 
seem that no argument should be 
needed to induce every dairyman to 
keep production records.—[F. L. P. 


Fruit Trees usually know their 
business better than orchardists do. 
Therefore, if they show a disposi- 
tion to .begin bearing humor them 
and they will thamk you for it by 
plenty of fruit. 





RIGHTLY HANDLED 
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Nothing on the market can 4 
\ touch it at the price. Not a 
\\ small ‘‘table’’ machine, but a Full Size 
cream separator with sturdy frame, com- 
\ plete with tool shelf,tools,oil can,etc.—everything 
ready touse. A separator that skims 1 quarts a 
minute. Made of finest quality materials, by skilled 
American workmen. id at a price made possible b: 
the latest, labor-saving, automatic machinery. The 
biggest separator value ever offered. 


Guaranteed a Lifetime 


As further proof of the unusual merit of thig hish-grade machine. we agree to furnish new parte 
at any_time, should it p ove defective 'n material or workmanship in any respect. Think of 
that! You take no risk whatever. Oniy $19.65 for 200 Ib capacity. Foureother sizes up to 
600 Jb. capacity shown here, all sold for much lese than others ask—Afl Guaranteed a Life- 
time, backed by a million dollars cash capital. 
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The Maynard Cream Separator has the simplest and greatest skim- 
ming device ever invented, Just one piece—made of aluminum. M:lk slime 
and butter fat won't stick .to it--light, rust-proof and easiest to Clean. *Has 
no disca—no “hard-to-get-at-places”. It gets ALL the cream and does not 
chop or cut 1t as discs do. Bow! is self-draining—mlk tank 1s lowdown. Ball 

gs bathed in os); turns easily—runs_smoothly. 

~ ore Cy are i aayey J to vo. i eee 
ol from dri on e Door. a“ explains 
ana many other Vabor-caving advantases. —" 


6O Days’ FREE Trial 


qo write a postal forour Big Special Separator Catalog TODAY. 
for yourself the astonishing separator bargains we of'er— 
fhe ee can_ save. See our wonderful “triple 
MIMMIE DEVICE (nothing Ike it). See how we gladly 
put pay size M ard Cream Separator in your home on 
TWO MON 8° FREE TRIAL—iet you test it and if 
you are not satisfied ‘in every way, simply return the separa- 
tor at our expense, You won't be out one cent—not even 
he freight, Thousands in use. Don't any until you get 
log. Sending ‘oe this book does not obli- 
gate you in any way. BEND TODAY. 


The Charles William Stores, Inc. 
Dept. A.10 56 Pine Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


ick Shipments f New York, Ohi- 
~ cago and Kansas Oity Warebouses | 
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positively cured in less*than 
three weeks with one 
application of— 


Rapid LUMP-JAW Cure 
Easy method, little expense, no pain oF 
scars. Written guarantee with each bottle, 

REMOV-ALL—" Beats’Em All ‘for Sprains, 
Curb, Bog Spavin 
money-back guarar 
cyring animal d 


y. 
Dept. 


Raw Ground Lime 


For use in stable gutters as an absorbent. | 
F. E. Conley Lime Co., Dept.!, Utica, R.¥, 
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On 30 Days’ Trial 


and 2 Yr. Guarantee 


And if it_doesn't give satis. N / 
faction I will refund your S - 
money and pay the freight HUA 
both ways besidgs. Lot me send you Ay “ia 
FREE, My Bic Book of cam Coos 
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Making Horti- 
culture Pay 2:3 


KAINS 





By M. G. 

HE editor has drawn freely upon the actual 

experiences of actual farmers and farmers’ 

wives so the readers may feel, that the cases 

presented are largely similar to their own.- Thus 

they gain much inspiration and encouragement. 

While this book is not to expound methods of 

mere money-making, the specialist may glean many useful hints for mak- 
ing his specialty profitable. 


After a brief introduction, which points out how and why farmers 
should enjoy the goodly fruits of the earth, there is a simple, concise, and 
adequate discussion of soils and their care, fertilizers and fertilizing, 
w.ter and its control, and the function of cultivation. 


Then follows a discussion of fruit plantations and their care, the vari- 
ous orchard fruits in the temperate North America and the small fruits of 
this region. The vegetable gardei is treated generally and then the various 
vegetables are taken up individually. After a general chapter on spraying, 
the volume closes with a chapter on ornamentals for the home grounds, 
gardens, the house and the greenhouse. . 

This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth bound is green vellum cloth, libiaty style, 


$= 7% inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully illustrated, both in the text 
and with half-tove inserts on heavy coated paper. It is given with a subscription—not sole—and tris 
edition was prepared especially for our subscribers, It surpasses anything that has ever been put out fe 
connection with a subscription offer, and is a credit to any libtary. The regular edition sells tor $1.50 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


who sends $1.00 in for for the coming q 
a BLS 8 the hie cline bb acnteaae 
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TIMELY TOPICS : American Agriculturist 


ears, We offer 12 for Crosby. Te 
matoes will bring 8.50@9.—I[F. P. C, 
Fredonia, N Y. 

This year from $9@10 p ton in the 
bulk will be paid for sweet corn 
This quotation is for late varieties 
not husked. Sweet corn, early varie- 


| Canning Industry and Contracts ties, H@12—[H. €. C., Cleveland 
Reap The Benefits of , p Fan corn will sell at the packing 


Tomatoes will be purchased at the house at Tdc p_ 100 Ibs, husked ears, 


o canneries in 1913 at $8 to $10 per ton, peas $2.25@2.75 shelled.—[G. F. H. 
Val a e ant O sweet corn $8 for the bulk and up to Cahastota, N Y. 

f $10 for fancy, peas 24% to 2% cents Will pay $8 p ton for sweet corn 
per pound, or $30 to $40 per ton. Re- oy * rane C. C., Franklin- 
_ - spices rrie riet’'s an- yille, 2 . 
oe te —— re eee We are contracting sweet corn at 
age ae mg z s ig - ca $2.50 p 100 lbs, or about 25c more 

y o be wichin the above tgures. Few than in 1912.—{N. M. P. C., Corina, 

In a fav orable season readers realize the greatness of the Me. 
crops will make enorm- canning industry in the United States We are making contracts with 
: oe 2 S and the part it plays in agriculture. farmers for sweet corn at $2.50 p 100 
ous err if they are The principal states in which to- _ Ba ae = bax, Dexter, Me. 191 
: etaea are ime for cé in z Jontracts for tomatoes for 913 
given the available ma are grown for canning pur read $10 p ton, or 30c p bu.—[T. K. 


» poses are Maryland, Delaware, New C 
plant food necessary to Jersey, Indiana and the Virginias, in i. » Guilford, Ct. 


support them. No soil the order named. According to a re- P sg mesg th niga Vary 
: s aca d port of the secretary of the national _ Contracts for 1913 for tomatoes d-_- 
contains enough ay ail- ae rs’ assn during 1912 there were livered at factory read $10 p ton for 
able plant food tor a about 14,000,000 cases of tomatoes iter Wes “asieaie en Tee 
bumper crop, or enough canned, against 9,750,000 in 1911, of Brownsburg and Clay City for toma- 
this amount during the past year toes at 25c p bu, early Evergreen 

to prevent an unprofitable crop in a bad there were canned in Maryland about sweet corn $7.50 p ton.—[L. C. C.. 

6,350,000 cases, Delaware 1,398,000, Ladoga, Ind. 

season. A good fertilizer increases the New Jersey 790,000, Indiana 792,000, _ For fomatoes we are paying $10 p 
yield and the profit, but the plant food the Virginias 882,000, In the states of ton, beans 25, pumpkin 3.50. pce ya ” 


% : E ss - = Sey this territory paying like figures 
should be in forms available to the { grow- acer i aie apnmangtecmcror tate EO 

abou 2000, sases were Ci ed. We are now contracting tomatoes at 
ing needs of the crop. The corn pack fell off last year $9 p ton, corn 8, peas 35. Will cor < 
about 1,200,000 cases, this because the tract about 2000 acres, most of which 
The , 3 A . Co "gs Fertilizers are s‘ason was so unfavorable the canners is signed.—[W. C. C., Wabash, Ind. 

‘ _ Ee ° could not get the usual amount of Formerly we paid $s p ton for corn, 
manufactured from the best materials, sweet corn, The total pack is esti- Wishing husk and all. This year we 
and special factory treatment makes them mated at 13,100,000 cases. lowa leads will bring the farmers 40 p ton, toma- 
highly available. of canned corn. During 1912, about ag As. R. - c., Rochester, Ind. 

2,961,000 cases were packed, while in or gtr h te ave ~~ made oy é3 0 

“ . ‘ Illinois, the nearest competitor, the ee armers, Dut + a 4 ma 
my herever you live, we can reach you with = output was 2,438,000 cases: Maryland D ton fee tomatoes.—[J. C. C., Evans- 
right fertilizer. right service and the right comes third, with 1,571,000, “Ohio oe ’ 
<j = od _ 1s t f'' Ph, F | ” fourth with 1,376,000, Indiana 1,235,- apne bn pay $9 p ton for ae. 
price. Write today for a copy of ant Food, 000, Maine 801,000, Wisconsin 519,000, ca Delphi ee aye corn. 

a practical hand book on fertility. No adver- In the pea canning industry, bah Abbut 400" hs ae. date ate 

ic] in it: rs : thi H +3 consin far outstrips other states. n . * : 

tising in it; sent without cost, while this edition 191°, the national canners’ association COMtracted this year, and we are of- 
lasts. credits this state with producing fering $iv p ton. We are also con- 
2658000 cases, 2 dozen cans each: ‘acting for 600 acres of peas, paying 

Agents wanted in unoccupied territory New York ‘comes second with 1514-1) Root Wee GC. Colum 

4 000, Indiana 760,000, Maryland 380,000, 4°, Wh” <c.—[E. C. C., Colum- 

No acreage contracted, but we ex- 














Liberal terms and goods that sell. It pays to Michigan 323,000, Ohio 276,000, Deta- 
sell o ilizers vellas use them. Ask for ware and New Jersey 270,000. The ass 

wed fertil ers as we use them k nek of peas was spel. lereer“ ten pact a ot p ‘e _ sweet corn. 
agency proposition. in 1911, the total in the United States (B.C. ornare. neers 


being 7,307,000 cases, against 4,532,000 
Americal . . in 1911. Improved Logged-Off Land 
The erican Ag cultural Chemical Co. The following replies briefly state FRED NIOEDERHAUSER, WASHINGTON 
2 : : the local. contract figures prevailing 
Makers of brands with fifty years of quality and results behind them. for the season of 1913 as told by cor- Th ; re , : faved 
. respondents of American Agricultur- @ plan pursue n clearing lanc 
923 ey a. 2 ge a pee nes a cy ist. at the western experiment station at 
= Sadie teas “ 7. comme 130 ae aeet Ptr _— On the Eastern Coast Puyallup, Wash, is interesting. This 
1 ity Building, imore. 93 state » Boston. We have decided to pay $9 p ton istrict is, in fact, typical of much of 
» tomatoes delivered at the factory. the region west of the Cascades. 
(J. M. S., Hopewell, N J. The great portion of the work of 
I believe prices will be 5e p bu less clearing is done in the month of 
than last season, or 2oc, Sweet corn March. As soon as the weather per- 
Sree — p ton.—{J. W. B., mits, all underbrush and small stand- 
- Tomatoes will be purchased by can- a ye eee tse naoee 
neries at about the same figures as last . 
j . ht= { et Stron as Steel year, $9@10 p ton. Some localities to handle with an engine are cut 
pay only 25c -p bu, which would be a into convenient lengths. [If they 
; 2a ‘ € ri 7 4 a , jes 
Highest quality material and a half century of experience en- ae = ee es a a lie 34 ag ee oe ae a Me newton. 
é —— ° . oT) r s y Oo a 
able us to combine lightness with strength and simplicity in Air, Md. : fe ag Assn 
Due to depressing market influences All the rubbish is athered 
canners will try to obtain raw stock “te : . € sty hi 
Johnston Mowing Machines at low figures this year. The general Sether in heaps and burned. This 
Every part is Johnston quality. Ad- fect gears. Made in different styles price offered for tomatoes will be $9 part of the work is considered vers 
justments quickly and easily made. and sizes for light and heavy work, p ton.—[H. B. M., Federalsburg, Md. important, as it makes the work of 


Steel frames, dustproof roller bear- on large and small farms. Thou- aa ae ig ty oe oo o breaking easier and also lessens the 
ings, case hardened wrist pins, per- sands of owners say of our Mowers: ‘a B eee b on ‘e ba at $6 p ton. dangers from blasting, in that it 
pm 2 ’ am Le nan ho pes pa te a made access to the stumps easier. A 
Certainly ! Buy a Johnston ‘ ae ame eed ng ov ics whan he sufficient charge of stumping pow- 
eee Q. 1 > & Millst , der is exploded beneath and at the 
an WT | Every farmer should get generally &—i'. 5. 5. Millebero, Det. f th , lit it i 
: : Tomatoes are being contracted for Center of the crown to split it into 
uainted with the : a : ; ‘ : 
M j at $9 p ton.—t[J. G. S., Shelbyville, two or three pieces. At the same 
Johnston OwIAs Del, time it loosens the dirt about the 





yi 
h bo c Lo Machines, described in The contract price for shelled peas crown and larger roots. 


Bia Our 1913 Catalog this year is 2%c p lb. The acreage of The amount of powder used is de- 


— —o- fhe be reduced.—[E. C. R., Sea- termined by observation, fepending 
now ready for distribu- on are selling in this section UPO the nature of the soil and the 
tion. Tells about the at $9 pe callige the cannery.—{G Cc. water in it. As a rule, three to six 
famous Johnston Line, Denton, Md. : * 1%x8 inch sticks of dynamite, were 
Copy sent FREE, This county grew last year not less used to split a stump 12 to 20 inches 
The Co than 33,600 tons of tomatoes, for in diameter. In many cases the wa- 
Johnston Harvester e which farmers povive’ PE ton. The ter seeps through and fills the hole 
same price will be age this year, or ade to receive th owder. In such 

= Bex 102- B Batavia N. z sie ' aes s made to e Pp er. 
: by % bskt.—[C. R. J., Georgetown, instances it is necessary to dip out 
ate — Delivered at the canneries, tomatoes ‘he Water in order to facilitate plac- 
;, will bring $10 p ton in 1913. The acre- ing the blast. From this experience, 
MINNESOT, has a home for }ou. Good land age of tomatoes will be more than in it is evident that best results may — 
at low prices. terature giving 1912.—[J. B. G., Roadstown, N J. obtained by blasting during the win- 
pyar ed to H.d. MA’ ig oF lane. sent Packers are offering to contract to- ter or early spring when water is 

immigration, Room 227 State Capita! 2 


| 





achiev tsed Good for com, beans, truck crops, _— Pn Snag Bay for 1913.—[A. most abundant in the soil. 


but its adj es- 3 

pecially ada dint it pdjustments make it cv. Evergreen sweet corn will fetch Donkey Engine Does the Business 

(cr IR ERR Ammagmma the right depth and throw at each stage ofthe | growers $8 p ton, Country Gentleman Donkey engines are used in the 
ct agit 3 

THE POTA' wares under all conditions, is some problen--t is ovr | 10. Best grade of tomatoes will sell work of clearing. A pole about 68 

business to work it out for you in » No 2 8—{[S. N. C.,  Chilli- feet or more in hight, known as a 


By SAMUEL FRASER cothe, O. 9 i t at some convenient 
: Corn contracts read $8 p ton, toma- 8in-pole, is set a 
book st. » ps ’ ‘ 

eg sank, ta Geattpet Sate 2 ttentesd toes 8.33.—[H. B. G., Blanchester, 0. Place in the tract to Re cleared, and 
peactical side has been emphasized. Steet frame machines, made Peas will bring farmers at the fac- held up by. four guy lines of dis- 
ee, we ne ee ee. ipmany combination sof gangs, “e tory next fall $40 p ton, tomatoes 10, carded cable, The block is fastened 
the grower and the student. “Taken al ia green corn 9.—[C. S. C., Celina, O. mourele Fong. na top. _~ ne me 
ali it is the most complete, relia an thro pa New York Contract Prices e of the engine runs oug. 

authoritative book on the pot: ; $ block. The haulback cable is then 


on oat Moches, Cloth ~ ‘73 vivasion” lite at 4 sien thoes Bal ae ee 9 placed around a portion of the field, 
ton, N Y. eyes ¥- through as many blocks as was nec- 

We will ‘pay $10 p ton for Stowell’s essary to guide it, and made fast te 
Evergreen corn, also for ‘other large the* main cable. The choker, which 
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Example of Wheat Breeding 

This picture shows some of the 
work of Howard Nesbit of Northum- 
berland county, Pa, in breeding up 
wheat. That shown here consists of 
reur stools from four grains, one 
grain planted at a place a foot each 
way. One head of 31 grains produced 
27 seedlings containing from 10 to 
5@ heads to the stool, or in all over 
500 perfect heads averaging 40 grains 
a head. Mr Nesbit has been carrying 
em this work for some years and now 
kas a secven-acre tract planted to this 
wheat. It is seeded at different rates 
ef from a half up to a bushel and 
@® peck an acre. It is a very prom- 
ising variety. 





consists of a section of cable with a 
Joop in one end and a choker hook 
im the other, is passed around a por- 
tien of a stump and hooked upon it- 
velf and then to the main cable. 
While a load is being taken to the 
pile, another choker is placed so that 
the second load will be ready when 
the cable returns. As the loads came 
jm they were drawn onto the pile and 
packed around the gin-pole as close- 
ly as possible. 
The Char-Pitting Method 

ef clearing sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “poor-man’s” meth- 
ed, ther. being no cost except labor. 
it @oes not disturb the soil, leaves 
me big holes to fill, and burns the 
ground but Slightly. It consists 
merely in burning the stump with 
charcoal. In some cases a combina- 
tien of the char-pitting and powder 
meethods has been found satisfactory. 

Im the char-pitting process a little 
hole no bigger than a bake-oven is 
@og underneath the stump or a large 
Projecting root. Then the under 


land is 


.much to learn 


~€3i19 OF 


rJIA2MiT 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


side of ,the bark is removed. The 
burning is usually done in dry 
weather. Right after harvest is a 
good time. Add a handful of wood, 
sufficient to char the under side of 
the stump in the prepared pitt. Then 
place sod carefully over the pit, and 
a few shovelfulls of dirt on top. The 
chatring process goes on under the 
ground. The stump slowly sinks and 
melts away as it is being turned to 
charcoal. Where the flames break 
through a few shovelfuls of earth 
sheuld be thrown on them. 





Corn Price Disappointing 
H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, O 


Wheat plants are short andin some 
fields spotted, not an even growth. 
The seeding was generally late; the 
conditons are about at an average 
with other years of the past. six. 
There is but little wheat in farmers’ 
hands. Corn is moving very slowly 
to market; the price as compared 
with that of one year ago is disap- 
pointing, yet the larger supply brings 
more cash. Very few, if any, farmers 
are buyers. Hay, $12 for timothy, }¢ 
for millet. No clover to any amount 
offered, as there was but very little 
made, and is about one-third the 
price it sold for last February. There 
was a lighter supply of alfalfa than 
usual,~ and it is being fed by the 
growers, Corn fodder is plentiful 
and is freely offered at 12 cents for 
144 hill shocks, whereas one year ago, 
40 cents was paid. : 

Farmers are willing buyers of cat- 
tle, hogs and sheep, when one year 
ago they were anxious to sell at sac- 
rificing prices. There is generally a 
good, healthy condition in all live 
stock. There is some sickness in hogs 
in some sections, but not to any 
great extent. Many farmers now feed 
a variety of food to hogs and pigs. 
Alfalfa hay in winter time supplies 
what hogs fail to get in corn. They 
are very fond of alfalfa hay and will 
feed upon it as they do on green 
clover in summer time. Hog cholera 
is always severe when corn is prin- 
cipally fed. The disease may be 
coming on for several months before 
the real sickness appears. There has 
not been any such disease in south- 
eastern Arkansas, in the Ozark 
mountain country, where the hogs in 
summer time have the range of the 
open timber lands. There is a species 
of legume growing and the hogs and 
pigs feed upon it. There is also an 
abundant supply of spring water. The 
hogs are fed during the fall and win- 
ter months upon soy beans, peas, al- 
falfa and corn, of which there is a 
good supply. All of these can be raised 
in the northern states, What was 
once so well supplied by nature in 
bringing mineral substances’ into 
plant food in the native forests, can 
be again brought to the surface by 
planting the proper seeds, 

There are farms in Ohio and other 
old states upon which there never 
has been any disease in hogs, al- 
though many are annualy raised and 
fattened. Simple treatment and pre- 
ventatives are not practiced now as 
they were before the days of so much 
scientific and many times fatal treat- 
ment, not fatal to the disease, but to 
the hog. Young veterinarians have 
after they leave col- 
There fs need of a more thor- 
study as to how to take care 
of tive stock, so as to prevent dis- 
eases, for since ail wild weeds, herbs 
and bushes, which were once so plen- 
tiful in woods and fields, nature 

{To Page 268.] 
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3 [RIE] Pre 
wheel 
tor, Plow, Fur. 
rower, and Ridger is a wonder in cultivating corn, potatoes, and 
™ similar crops. It is light in draft, simple and 
strong in construction, and comfortable to ride 
upon. Either regular or spring-trip standards may 
be used. Can be equipped with roller-bearings, 
spring-trip standards, and discs. It works rows 28 
to 44 inches, and cultivates corn until 5 feet high. 
An instructive G4~peae 
illustrated catalogue 


Describes 55 latest tools including one- and two-horse 
cultivators, wheel- hor seeders, barrows, etc. 


Write for it t 
Box 1107E 
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Johnson wants your name and 
address if you are interested in 
ing. He will send 

ou the famous Old Trusty Book, 
free—finest published, worth $1.00. 


A Postal Brings Johnson's 
1913 Old Trusty Book, Free 
Tells about the incubator sensation of 
the world. 400,000 soid—all makin ag 

money for owners. Tells about 30 tu 
free trial offer, 10 — 4 


$20 to 45 do no penes work. 
Save $10 to $12 


ve Poultry Guide and Catalog to 
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i Give You the Use of a Genuine Galloway 
Farm for Three Months ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


Listen! Read this carefully! There isn't one farmer in the country—no, 
most liberal engine offer that has ever been made, I'll let you take a genuine Galloway Engine—iet 
trial absolutely free. Yes, 1 
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“Mapes Manures’ 


Absolutely Choicest of Materials, 
Seasoning and Best Methods of Manufacture 
AVAILABILITY WITHOUT ACIDITY 


T is not only the “ Man Behind the Bag,” but the 
Three generations of men to 


of deep personal pride, and who have used every 
honest and successive endeavor to make the 


for which they are intended. 
FOR THIS REASON THE MAPES 


PHOSPHATES USED 


Mapes” has been a matter 


the best possible for the 





MANURES HAVE NEVER STOOD STILL 





not make good goods. 


where a business has been 


basis. 
Buy “ Mapes’ 


where. 


We do not mean to siy 
In fact, some of them, we 
know, do make very good goods, but we do claim that 


ment for generations without a break, with the element 
of family pride deeply involved, you can be absolutely 
certain that everything will be all right, with an atten- 
tion to details which cannot be expected from large 
corporations merely run on an absolutely commercial 


"and you need never have any fear 
that you have made a mistake by not looking else- 
Send for our Pamphilet. 


The MAPES FORMULA and PERUVIAN GUANO CO. 
143 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 


that our competitors can- 


under the same manage- 














TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIV 


reases the valne. 
p hana Bound Dra’ 


Pipe, Red ard Fire Brick, Chimney 


Drain Tite meets te yy ey 


Earliest and easiest worked. 
Carries of serpius water; 
admits ai soil In- 
Acres of swampy land Feclaimed and name fertile. 

y@also make Sewer | 


Encaustic Sidewalk Tileetc. Write 


for what you want and prices. pr - JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, 














ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
PEACH TREES 


We offer st rensonable prices large assovtment of 
Peach, but are especialiy long on Fibertas. Stook abe 
polutely true to Lame, having been budded from stock 

badded_the previous year from bearing trees. Wes- 
New trees. ne | "the World over to 
r to any ot! for 200-page de- 


Want 1 

BROWN GROTHERS COMPANY - 
GALVA N IZE =, * per Square, 
womens $((¢!. your station. 
Griffin Lumber Co., Cash Ave., Hudson Falls, N.Y. 
SEED : 54 BEAD. Reed Sold direct. Write for facts, 
A. READ, Read’s Exp. Farms, Chavlotie, Vt. 


World’s Clearing House of 
Rural Literature 


Nearly half a pentery ago our Book 


hers. 








Rochester, N.Y. 








Disease-proof. Read's Golden- 
fake Gel Golden Gem and Peachbiow. New va- 








nized specialists in their respective lines, 
bodks are acknowledged as standards, both by 
Practicat — and eminent agricultural educators 
in ali English speaking countries. 
we ed a new et elaborately 


have just issu 
Mustrated catalog, 128 
taining @ aeocrtgtlons 
of the moet practical and books 
culture. Tile om is as essential to the moc- 
of reter- 


ern fa ifbrary as any other 
ence and “eitl be cout to to all for it. 


ORANGE JUDD 











, COMPANY 
/) :906 Pourth Avenue’: + «' « Mew Work N.Y. 





\Sows Any Fertilizer 


Commercial—nitrate—phospheate—guano— 
lime—ashes—etc., and does it evenly, You 
can gauge it to a hundred or several thous- 
and pounds per acte. Just a touch and 
the gaugeisset. Order 


STEVENS 
Fertilizer Sower 


this season. It will do fast work and reduce 
the time usually employed in a filthy dis- 
agr . so 7om It is simple, strong, nothing 
° get ow ef, nO springs or gears 
in box. Dealers sell it. If you find none 
near you, write us, Send for 64 page Cata- 
log of Farm tools, Write today. 


BELCHER & 


TAYLOR Box No, 120 


Chicopee Falls, 

















Products of our seed won Ist 
premium for best collection 

of vegetables at Maine, 

offer GC. Montana, South 
$100 cash "NZ Dakota, Iowa 
and Michi- 
gan State 


log tells you about it, 
Write us, 








and Nursery 
Yankton, S.D 


Curney Seed 
Box &* 











hesly Lime Ahead of Fertilizer 
7. E. KEITT, S C EXPERIMENT STATION 
of lime is along 
supply of plant 
the benefit is de- 


rational use 
with an abundant 
food. In this way 
rived from the lime without impover- 
ishment of the soil. The fact that con- 
tinuous liming without manure makes 
land less productive than it formerly 
was has led many people to object to 
the use of lime altogether. Lime ex- 
ists in several forms, the oxide of 
lime or quicklime; the hydrate of 
lime or water-slaked lime; the carbo- 
nate of lime, which may be ground 
limestone rock or a thoroughly air- 
slaked lime and the sulphate of lime, 
which is gypsum, 

All of these forms are 
the neutralization of acidity 
exception of gypsum or land plaster. 
Lime in any form may bring about 
the reactions in the soil whereby 
ash and phosphoric acid will becom: 
more soluble and available as plant 
food, The physical effects of lime ar: 
quite marked in that it the 
very fine clay particles to- 
gether, On the other hand, seems 
to make sandy more 
retentive. 


The 


effective for 
with the 


pot- 


causes 
to stick 
lim« 
and 


soils closer 


Kind to Use 
quicklime is very caustic 
action, rapidly breaking down the or- 
ganic matter present in the soil, and 
in this way it depletes the store of or- 
ganic matter present quite rapidly, 
bringing it into availability as a plant 
food. Water-slaked lime acts about 
as rapidly as oxide of lime, rapidly 
decomposing the organic matter pres- 
ent and improving the physical condi- 
tions ef the soil, Carbonate of lime, 
which may be either finely ground 
limestone rock or completely air- 
slaked lime, is less caustic in its ac- 
tion, but it has the same property 
of correcting soil acidity do the 
other two forms. 

A disadvantage in the use of car- 
bonate of lime is that it takes a great 
deal more of the material to produce 
the same effect in the soil than it does 
of the other two forms, and in this 
way the cost of freight and the ex- 
pense of hauling are greatly in- 
creased. On the other hand, the price 
is generally much lower. Only 56 in 
each 100 pounds of calcium carbo- 
nate is actually lime, therefore the 
hauling and the freighting are much 
increased. Seventy-five per cent of 
water-slaked lime, when pure, is ac- 
tually lime, while approximately 100% 
of quicklime should be actual Mme. 

Quicklime is difficult to handle on 
account of its very caustic effect. It 
should be placed in the field in small 
piles at intervals of 20 or 30 feet and 
covered over with moist dirt in order 
that it may become water-slaked, and 
spread from these piles. The water- 
slaked lime is much more easily han- 
died although it is caustic, and when 
it is in a good condition it can be ap- 
plied with a distributer such as is 
used for fertilizers. It may also be 
applied broadcast. The carbonate of 
lime has no caustic properties and 
can be applied without any difficulty. 

Lime should be applied several 
weeks before the application of com- 
mercial fertilizers, because the phos- 
phate rock from which acid phos- 
phate is made has been treated with 
sulphuric acid to convert the phos- 
phate present into a soluble form, 
and if it were applied along with lime 
it would become insoluble and the 
diffusive effect in the soil would be 
largely lost. 

I prefer to apply lime in the late 
fall and early winter, just after the 
land has been broken broadcast, har- 
rowing the lime in along with some 
cover crop, and in the spring turn 
under the cover crop and prepare the 
land for the succeeding regular 
crop. I would advise the application 
at the rate of about 600 to 1000 
pounds an acre when the quicklime 
or water-slaked lime is used, and at 
the rate of about one to two tons an 
acre when the ground limestone is 
used, 


The in ita 


as 


Farmers Do Not Realize the im- 
mense value there is in the soil. 
Conditions will not materially change 
until farms are cut into smaller tracts 
and more diversification introduced. 





From Soil to Life 


and al animals represent 
the three ereat fields .sricultural 
activity. They are dependent upon 
one another, each giving toe or receiv- 
ing from the others the things vital to 
its very existence. Without a soil 
there would be, of course, neither 
plant nor animal life; without piants 
there would be no animals; and with- 


THE SOIL THE PLANT 


STARCH 


RUDE FIBER 
CELLULO: 


PROTEIN 


Soils, plauts 


oj 





THE ANIMAL 





4S OR MINERAL MaTTER — ASH 





— waren 





WATER 
The Cycle of Life 


Here elements of soi 
und air which enter inte plant growth 
ind when plants are fed to animals 
what disposition of the plant tissue is 
made by animals. 

out plants or animals ther 
a useless, if not a harren soil. The 
three divisions of nature have come 
in natural order: First, the soil; then 
tiny plants that were succeeded in 
time by other plants of a higher form, 
to which animals welcomed them- 
sclves, satisfying their appetites and 
nourishing their bodies with what 
they secured as food. Soil is food for 
plants, the plant is food animals, 
aud the dead animal or ls food 
for the soil. 

The elements essential to 
srowth are needed by animals 
but animals neither can gather 
from the soi] and the air, nor 
it bé possible for animats to use 
if they could. Obtained in the form 
that plants utilize they would be poi- 
son to animal life. _ Nature’s way is 
different. Plants grow, which means 
they feed on the elements; but young 
or mature, these are food for animals. 
The elements by means of plant cella 
have been built into plant tissue, and 
as such, animal forms of life are sus 
tained. The animal cannot feed from 
the soil and air direct. It is n-ucessary 
for the plant te take elements 
and build them into tissue first. On 
this plant tissue the animal fecds, Af- 





are named the 


would be 


for 


plant 


plant 

also, 
them 
vould 
them 


thes: 


‘ter the animal dies, with its decay and 


changes of 
and air; 


decomposition come the 
animal tissue back to 
back to the original materials they 
again as they were before the time 
when captured by roots and leaves 
and made into plants. But once back 
in soil and air the same story is re- 
peated; another capture is made by 
other roots or Jeaves that new plant 
tissue may be made for another gen- 
eration of animal life. 

It is in this manner that the plant 
grows out of the soil and the air, and 
the animal out of the plant and the 
soil out of the animal. The animal 
when living contributes active sup- 
plies, and when dead both humus and 
mineral ingredients are returned to 
the soil. The soil thus reinforced fa- 
vors the new plants now growing in 
it and the new plants, now more 
abundantly nourished, more effective 
ly take care of the animals. 


soil 





Nitrogen Tests cna Corn—tIn a Geor 
gia nitrogen test in which three for- 
mulas were made to carry precisely 
the same amounts of phosphoric acid, 
potash and nitrogen, the three years’ 
average yield secured from the cot- 
tonseed meal formula was 28.94 bush- 
els of shelled corn per acre, as com- 
pared with 31.57 bushels with nitrate 
of soda, 31.92 bushels with sulphate 
of ammonia and 25.38 bushels on the 
check plat. The cottonseed meai for- 
mula made less corn than nitrate of 
soda and sulphate of ammonia for- 
mulas every year during the test. 

Every farm should be an experi- 
ment station and the farmer the di- 
rector thereof.—{[Dr L. L. H. Bailey 


Garden Annual nnual Next Week 
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Modern Rural 
Mechanics 








Better Than a Fountain 


rr. N. HIBBARD, FULTON COUNTY, 0O 


The following is th: description of 





a new method for supplying water on 
the farm. It is available for many 
localities, yet with the exception of 
my home [ know no. place where 
the system is used. 

A vein of water was found first. Its 
level, represented in the accompany- 
ing diagram by the line i-d, is 2 feet 
above ?f, the.top of the tank to be 
filled. The distance from this tank 
to the vein at w is 850 feet, one hill 
10 feet high intervening at r, and a 
valley at ¢ between the hill and the 
tank. 

At the cin a shallow well was dug 
and cased with 2-foot til From this 
the water was carried over the hill 
to the tank by a long siphon con- 
structed of galvanized iron pipe. In 
laying the pipe the ditch was care- 
fully graded upward from w to ¢, a 
4 Cas I. 

“7 : gs 

h — 

Diagram of Pipe Line 
valve being placed at w, and a stand- 
pipe reaching to the surface of the 
ground at « The grade was reversed 
at « and sloped downward from ¢ to 
vr, where it was again reversed and 
slanted upward till it reached the 
valve in the tank, & This valve is 


operated automatically by a float. In 


such ditch constructions the grade 
must not be reversed except at the 
high or the low points. 

The siphon was filled by closing 
the end valves and admitting water 
slowly at « by a small funnel, T 
found, oddly enough, that it could 
not be filled either by a force or a 
suction pump oFr,a funnel at either 
end. In such cases the water rises 
(filling at w for illustration) to ¢ and 
flows down the bottom side of the 
pipe from c to pv, closing the tube at 
© and leaving an air space from ¢ to 
e With no open standpipe at ¢, the 
air compresses from c¢ to rv and can- 
not be displaced. 

After filling the standpipe was 
elbsed, the valves were opened, and 
the tank filled and remained so. The 
water is moved by the weight of the 
portion from « to b. 

Two or more hills may be crossed 
by having a standpipe at each, pro- 
viding such hills are not more than 
25 feet above the level of the vein or 
spring. 3ranch pipes’ may be added 
to the lower end to supply the barn, 
pens, etc. ' 

The eflicieney of any pipe may be 
eomputed by the following rule, which 
is deduced from well-known engi- 
neering formulas: Multiply the head 
in feet by 1000 (the head is often 
called the fall; it is represented in 
the diagram the distance h to t); 
multiply, this answer five times suc- 
cessively by the diameter of the pipe 
in inches; divide this product by the 
pipe’s length in feet; and extract the 
square root of the quotient. The an- 





swer will-be the number of gallons a 
minute. 

To illustrate, consider the system 
described above 

(Head=2 feet; diameter of pipe 
=% inch; length of pipe=S50 feet.) 


2 * 1000=2000, 

2000 X % X % XX HX % 

475 = SHOU. 6. 

This amounts to about 34 
a day for this particular system, 
the %-inch pipe. An inch pipe 
same system would turn out about 
double this amount of water, the 
amount of flow increasing rapidly 
with larger pipes. 


475). 


barrels 
using 
in the 


ae ast 
First Use of Incubator 
S. BROWN, COOS COUNTY, N H 


bought a 125-egg incu- 
bator and filled it with eggs from the 
neighbors. In -early July I hatched 
7> strong chicks out of 107 fertile 
eggs. During the summer hawks car- 
ried off 25 chicks and one died. By 
the middle of November I had 2S 
cockerels and 21 pullets left. Had 
the pullets been hatched before the 
middle of May they would probably 
have begun laying by November. As 
it was, they did not start until Jan- 
uary. 


The eggs, 


Last June I 


cost me 
for $9.55, 
$1.88, or 
is a pretty 


oil and feed 
$11.45. cockerels sold 
so the 21] pullets cost me 
only 9 cents apiece. This 
good showing, but had I ordered my 
machine earlier and got the chickens 
hatched in March or April, I would 
have had money returns from the 
pullets early in the fall and thus have 
made money while eggs were 


selling at high prices. 


good 





Engine for Small Machines 


ALBERT PETERSON, ILLINOIS 
When not doing outside work I 
place my gasoline engine on a con- 


crete floor in the barn with some oth- 
er machinery grouped araund it in 
positions to be used either by belting 
direct~ or by countershaft without 
moving the engine. 

I do some custom feed grinding by 


belting engine direct to an 18-inch 
French burr mill, On such a mill fine 
flour can be made if desired. I have 


used and discarded two different steel 
mills, but I think that burr mills are 
the only ones for fine grinding, and 
they are cheaper in the end. 

My large corn sheller is set on one 
side of the mill and is belted direct 
from engine when in use; From a 
countershaft hung above the engine 
several machines are belted, such as 
seed cleaner, grindstone, circular saw, 
turning lathe and a triangle for pump- 
ing water from a well located 200 feer 


away. 

Above the seed cleaner is a bin 
holding a good-sized load of grain. 
When we or any of our neighbors 
wish to .reclean grain or seed, it is 


scooped into the bin from which it 
feeds into the cleaner and from there 
it is scooped back into the wagon. 
The grindstone is of a liberal size and 
with engine power applied I ee 
sharpen a mower, sickle or anything 













without anyone calling me down 

for bearing down too heavily: 
Summing up the situation in a nut- 

shell: A gasoline engine on the farm 


else 


is the most obedient, uncomplaining, 
convenient, cheapest and trustworthy 
servant that I have yet had the pleas- 
ure of employing. 

Very much could also be said in 
favor of the small pumping engine 
whose willingness to do anything 


within its power is not sufficiently ap- 
preciated by the majority of us It 
turns the cream separator, washing 
machine, churn, woodsaw, grindstone, 
ete, 
with less noise than your boy does it. 
It will also relieve the farmer’s wife 


of some hard work. It interests the 
boy and has a tendency to keep him 


away from worse companions i 
town, That by itself is of more value 
to the family, and to the future qual- 
ity and welfare of the coming gener:- 
tion than the cost of the engine. 





A Neighborhood Reputation —When 





| 


several neighboring farmers grow 
the same breed of ive stock, there 
springs up a friendly rivalry, to see 
which can produce the best animal. 
More attention is paid to breeding | 
and feeding than before. In a few 
years this particular community will 
have a reputation for producing cer- 
tain stock of a superior quality. Buy- 
ers are attracted because they can 
procure a great many animals with- 
in a radius of a few miles. This 
alone adds $5 to $10 per head value 
to each animal.—[Clifford Willis. 
The Wicket Gate—In many subur- 


chickens are 
the back of a 
wicket gate placed 


ban places where a few 
inclosure at 
simple 


kept in an 
small lot, a 





NU 









== ee = se SS 66 ow: @ 
Same ee ee "a 
Ingress and Egress 
in a larger one, as outlined in the 
illustration, affords easy passage of 


the fowls in and-out of an adjacent 
orchard or other runway. At the 
same time the gate serves its usual 


purposes, 

The Farm Is the Foundation of 
prosperity in every field of endeavor. 
Whatever checks farming checks also 
every line of effort dependent upon 
the soil.—[({Harvie Jordan, Georgia. 


~ Big Mineral Output—The produc- 
tion of gold in the United States in 
1912 was valued at $90,435,000, ac- 
cording to the latest press bulletin 
of the United States geological sur- 
vey. This is the smallest production 
since 1907; that of copper was the 
largest, however, total output last year 
1249 million pounds, compared to 1097 
millions in 1911. The silver produc- 


tion in the.United States was the 
largest since 1892, 64,000,000 fine 
ounces. There was phenomenal ac- 


tivity in the zine industry amounting 
to 324,000 tons, compared to 286,000 
in the previous year. The produc- 
tion of iron ore wase some 30% 





greater than in 1911, amounting to 
more than 55,000,000 long tons. | 














General Utility Tractor Désigned Especially for Orchards 


The accompanying halftone shows a small tractor manufactured in 
bulk of the output has been disposed of in*California, Where the tractors 
that state. Of course, these are also used in mixed agriculture, as this 
but 42 inches high and can be turned in a very short circle because of 
wheels carry rubber tires, so when not in use in the field the tractor may 
the packing house or traveling roads whenever desired. 


common and popular, particularly 


j , i is 


These small tractors are becoming more and more 
whe “re small traets are operated. 


ate Teras eT bape es 


Indiana. Up to the present the 
are used in the fruit orchards of 
illustration shows. The tractor is 
its three-wheel design. All the 
be employed for hauling fruig to 
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It will do such work quickly and | 
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Pull Out 
Stumps 


With the Famous 


Hercules! 


Pull an acre or more o 
Stump in 6 minutes or less. 
when it's so easy and ch 
Make 1000% profit by os» 
the first year on # acres! 
Let us prove it. 


Low Price and Book Free! 


Get the facts. Read our book. Tells what 
all steel, triple power means, Shows many 
features of the Hercules. Shows meny photos 
and letters from owners. Postal will do, 


= MFG. COMPANY 
123 2tet Centerville, lows 

















umps a day. 
Don't have’) loafer land 
ay ry the stumps out! 
he Hercules. 6128100 
$760.00 every year after. 
































































































rubber and strong duck 
feet slide into comfort 


make this a battleship 
and warmth. 


a 
A Tiger forwear, They 
are made of live, 
high-grade Rubber, 
Extra quality trim toe 
to pull straps. A hand- 
some piece of honest 
value—the Century. Re 
inforcements at ankle, 
boot for wear in damp, 
Protect your 

a 

fe 


heel, toe and sides of real 
wet weather. Your 
pock et- 

book -— 
andlook 


forthe 
CLicss” 


on the bottom, “no crack? 
ankle and the wear resistin 


rubber. Ask your dealer. 


Kemember the 
soles of pure 

has none — 
write us his name and ask for handsome free 


Booklet No. 17. 
Beacon Falls Rabber Shee Co., Beacon Palls,Conn. 
New York Chicago Boston 
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Offer Reserved For 30 Days 


This regular size 8 oz. duck wall tent 
complete with poles, cages and anny’ We make 


this special viet 





















order new. Do not wait, [ots y evel 
buying tents. Avoid the summer rt 
Get your order in now and we will send 
tent anywhere in the United States on 
of the price—only $5. 
Ba ins This rock-bottom is 
rga way below the dealer's 

We absolutely reserve the right to w itndraw 
this offer at the expiration of fc det We 
are the lar, 










— 


















ufacturers i 

manufacturing tents, canvas goods and am os [ 

We sell direct a -. igantie factory to 

our goods of the highest clase manu- 

ae Ifyou s m wait sarge spring you may pay somer 
else $12 to $ $15 for a tent like this. 


Send For FREE Sa Gold 


it itis Fr Free. 0: Our new 19 new 1913 ed tion Cai Catalog 

Camp d. mailin, 

tN all about camp 

Propar' belt for different fi Aehin 

fetes of spe ond 2 a= ii eet 

~ Siow aX life. be Rg We will wes 
asking. 
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THE MARK 


Headquarters 
for Farm Seeds 


SEED POTATOES. Best early, 
ern grown from selected stock seed, 
SEED OATS. 


bushel and enormously 


SEED CORN. [our different 
and know to be the Lest for crop or 
Germination tests guaranteed 90%. A 

D. B. BRAND ALFALFA, 
highest 
Station on a money-back-if-you- 
you can procure the 


in 
Two kinds proven 


per productive. 


The 

ment 
than 
from our 


Try buying your Farm Seeds this year 


intermediate 
any 


best 


varieties that 
silo 
number of 


CLOVER and TIMOTHY SEED 99.50” 
grade obtainable. . Sold subject to your test 
want-it-guarantee 
same high grade 
1600-acre Seed Farms to yours. 


and lat ir.eties, 3 


quantities from barrels 


test. Grain wWeighi 


by 

we save 
for thé 
our 


gzxrown On our ow 
Middle and Eastern 


tests show 95-98% 


PURE. 


vour Experi- 


or that of 
and our prices are 


Farm Seeds for elsewhere, as we ship 


in the country where they are grown and 


Save ilimey 


DIBBLE’S FARM SEED CATALOG, the leading Americdn strictly 


Dibbte’s 


j00k, 7 10 sample 
Addre 


packages of 


irm Seed 
ask for them 


Farm Seeds PREE if you 


Edward F. Dibble, Seedgrower, Honeoye Falls, N.Y. BoxA 





Papec Pneumatic Ensilage Cutters 


“The Wonderful Papec” 


Elevate silage to any height at 600 to 800 R. P.M. with one fifth less pow- 


er than any other blower cutter. 
first use 
a steady 
t igh 1 pressure tiroug’ a small 

J to operate. 


Thisis due to the fact that the 
s centrifugal force, then with its six fans moving the cut s silage in 
streaam—not in bunches—the elevating is accomplished under 

Iron and semi-steel construction; 
ieuilt in sizes rt any power from4 H. P. up. 


Papec 


Investi- 


pri the Papec n .w—and save time, annoyance and mpd at cutting 


ime. Write today for our new illus.rated catalog. It is 


PAPEC MACHINE CO BOX 11 
20 Distributing Points in the U. S. 


SHORTSVILLE, N. ¥. 


AND BLOWS 





sic FREE BOOK on 


ALEAREA 


HOW TO GROW IT ON YOUR LAND 


“A ifalfa—W onder Crop,” is the title of anew book 
just issue sod by us. It contains a fund of priceless 
info. ..cion On alfalfa growing secured from many 
sources; United States Government, State Experi- 
ment Stations, the best posted authorities and suc- 
cessful growers. This information was secured at 
a great cost of time, money and research. and yet 
it is yours for the asking without cost, This book 
will convince you that your farm has some land on 
which you can grow alfalfa; it tells how to get re 
sults from the first planting, how to select the field 
and prepare the soil, including fertilizing, plowing, 
limin;:, and how to prepare the seed; when to plant, 
how to plant. It tells you what to do during the 
growing peried, how to get bigger than av erage 
Gore, and how to cut and cure, This book is 

th many dollars to the farmer interested in 
aon ing alfalfa, but we gladly send it without cost 
or © igation of any kind if you answer at once, 
Don't put it off—write for free book today. 


GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN CO., BOX 634 $ WATERLOO, IA, 
TNew BURCH PLOW 
‘Easy 


and Beast 


ul 
Guaranteed « 





The new Burch | is mele right or left hand; has 
our famous short beam (<tesi or wood) which 
makes it the easiest running plow made. The 
iz handles give the plow-man the advantage of 
leverage, making it easy tohandle. The point is 
hie in center, runs square in furrow, does all the 
cutting and frees the mould board of the strain of 
eutting and lifting. The wide bottom, high and 
TRACE straight land side, independent shoe, 
make it run smooth and steady, leaves a 
clean furrow and makes walking easy. 
Write for our free catalog—read it—then go to 
— ag — insist on Bees the ORIGINAL 

URCH P Look for 103 Geel kk. 


Burch Plow Wis. Co., B. 103 Crestline, Obie 


A Forty-to-One 
Potato Crop 


Extra Early Pioneer, Maxima, and 
e's Favorite, give large yields. 
2,600 bushels of clean, sound po- 
tatoes grown from & bushels. Good 





about them and about Ohio Wonder, 
our main-crop potato—get a free 
copy now. 

FORD SEED CO. 
Dept. 10 Ravenna, Ohio 


WEEDLESS FIELD SEEDS 


Sms what | wes are wis harder than ever to furnish our 
Free Samples will siuow that we omnes 
eo 





it. A many varieties we Deo it. 

mr roth, Alsi 
Sweet Clover and all o W rite to-lay. 

@.M.SCOTT & Son. 59 Maia St., Marysville, Obie 





— Sealof KENTUCKY 
BLUE GRASS SEED 





Com Timothy, Urchard Grass, | 





Big 

. 
SALZER S Offers 
Flower Seeds. zis! scitection— 


enough to planta big garden. Six generous 
packages rarest seeds—will give you an 
endless amount of flowers during summer 


and fall. 
Six packages postpaid for 


14 cts. Easily worth 35 cts. 


Vegetable Seeds. Salzer’s collection 


of favorite vege- 
tables in generous packages. Will furnish 
rich, juicy vegetables and lots and _lots of 
them during spring: and summer. Enough 
to plant a big kitchen garden. One package 
each Salzer’s Earliest Cabbage, Short Horn 


Carrot, Early Market Cucum- 
ber, Prizehead Lettuce, Mixed 
Onion and Flash Light Rad- 
ish. Easily worth 35 cents— Cc 


all six, postpaid, for 


1 pkg. Elegart Asters 

1 pkg. Lovely Alyssum 
1 pkg. Bright Petunias 
1 pkg. Brilliant Poppies 
1 pkg. Blue Centaurea 
1 pkg. Sunny Cosmos 





Combination Offer. 
above two for 25 cents or 








Send 30c and we add 
the wonderful New 
Earliest Red Riding 
Hood Tomato Nov- 
elty, alone costing l5c. 


Special Farm Seed Offer 


For 10 cents we gladly mail one package each 
new $1,000 Prize Marquois Wheat, Twentieth 
Century Alfalfa, Rejuvenated Bonanza 
Oats, and many other farm seed samples, 
together with our great seed book. 

Don’t fail to get our big 1913 cacalog and premium 
list. Free forthe asking. Send for it and one or 
all of the above special offers. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
141 South Eighth St., LaCrosse, Wis. 























SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to bulld New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer. 
PRIZE COLLECTION %=.."" 
Varicties, 
worth Ibe; Lettuce, 2 a, worth 15e¢; 
11 the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 
7 1 plonai worth 10c; Me 8 best varieties. 
wort 10 Spring Fle a _ worth 
Wc—G5 varieties in worth $ 
GUARANTEED TO ocanet. 
Write today; mention this paper. 


SEND 10 CENTS 


te cover postage and packing and receive 
thie valuable collection of }, $o- 
gether with my big instructive, be 








autifal 
all about Buck- 
Plants, etc. 








SEEDS! SEEDS! SEEDS! 


Theflmann’s carry a full line of Garg and Field 
aeeds. They also have a good line of onion seeds, 
Get a Catalogue and try them. 

THEILMANN SEED CO., Erie, Pennsylvania 








Bald win, Me- 
TREES 'ecsts 


ed, winter Sausothes, Splendid stock, e. Bg yt 
Pears, € ries, Peaches, etc rite at once 
Sor price list. Wr HITING NURSERY CO. 
‘Murseries at Geneva, N. Y¥. 1818 Beacon St., Boston, Haas 
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Vegetable Men’s Helpful Meeting 


farmers’ organizations would 
practical programs as that 
last week by the New York 
getable grow« association in 

the question of membership 
in very large measure 
prospective well as actual 
would know that their ex- 
enditure of money and time would 

ean a really profitable investment 
that would pay over and over again 
n their daily business. Too high 
praise can searcely be given the pro- 
gram committee upon the selection of 
topics and speakers; and certainly the 
speakers themselves deserve their full 
share for giving so liberally of their 
experience, ¢ven to minute details. 
It is this feature of practicality 
that makes a farmers’ association val- 
uable. Therefore it is sincerely to 
be hoped that the present policy of 
the management to several 
prominent, successful well 
professors, as to make well 
meaty programs may con- 
tinue. The facts that this year’s pro- 
ceedings are to be published and that 
members of the association are en- 
titled to these proceedings should 
prompt many vegetable growers both 
inside and outside the state borders 
to become members, so as to get the 
wealth of experience that the volume 
will contain. 

In the round table on 
led by Sec Paul Work fully a dozen 
men presented their experience in 
rious phases of the work—Subirriga- 
tion on muck, surface and overhead 
irrigation on ordinary land, sources 
water, pumping from streams and 
wells, pumping flood waters from 
overflowed fields, types of wells for 
various conditions—scores of topics of 
direct bearing upon the vegetable 
business, fruit also. Without excep- 
tion, this round table brought out the 
best discussion of any that it has been 
my pleasure to attend. It alone was 
worth the membership fee and the 
traveling expense to the man who was 
looking for such information. But it 
was not more valuable than the ses- 
on co-operation, in which men 
have been instrumental in solv- 
selling and buying problems 

freely and told just what had 
found practical and what had 


If all 
present as 
presented 
State \ ‘rs’ 
Ithac 
solve 
as 


members 


secure 


men as as 


some so 


irrigation 


Va- 


of 


s10n 
who 
ing 
joined 
been 
failed. 
Officers All Re-Elected 
the officers were re-elected. 
are as follows: President, C. R. 
of Ionia; vice-president, Henry 
Greffrath of South Lima; secretary, 
Prof Paul Work of Ithaca; treasurer, 
Cc. H. Aldrich of Mattituck. As mem- 
ber of the executive committee for 
three years, Chauncey West of Ironde- 
quoit was chosen. His associates are 
W. L. Bonney of Batavia and Ezra A. 
Tuttle of Eastport. 
Among the decisions 
ciation was one to the effect that of- 
ficial representatives of local organi- 
zations shall constitute the federation 
council of the state association. This 
council shall meet annually to recom- 
mend to ghe association such actions 
as shall be deemed expedient for the 
of their local activities. 
of the state association and of 
getable growers whole. 
seed service of the association has be- 
with four kinds of seed for 1913 
and with negotiations under way for 
a supply of various others for 1914. 
The interest of members in this serv- 
ice is very keen, perhaps mainly be- 
cause the prospects are that good 
seed can thus be secured at low price 
prices. Even one small commercial 
order should -save the purchaser 
enough to pay his membership fee 
on the start, to say nothing of the 
advantage of having uniformly good, 
fresh seed and a consequent good 
stand of plants. The seed service is 
open enly to members in good 
standing. 
Action 
a one-day 


All 
They 
White 


of the asso- 


as a he 


was taken looking toward 
meeting at Albany next 
winter with the state agricultural so- 
ciety. The association is also in 
league with the New York state fed- 
eration of floral clubs to secure a 
working range af glass at the state 
agricultural college in Ithaca for 
and experimental purposes, 
money—$60,0000—to be appropri- 
ated by the legislature. This range is 
to be mainly in glass, only a small 


proportion to be for office 
purposes necessary to the 
operation of the plant. 

Among the important addresses 
were two by Henry Greffrath of South 
Lima on Marketing muck land crops 
and Possibilities among crops little 
grown on muck lands; one by S. J. 
Cook of Silver Creek on Tomatoes 
for canning and market: two by EL 
H. Hallett of St Johnsbury, Vt, on 
Local selling of market garden crops, 
and Growing early plants: Cabbage, 
by Prof A. E. Wilkinson; Potatoes, 
by Prof J. L. Stone; Ways to detect 
paying crops, by Dr G. F. Warren, 
and Vegetable diseases, by Dr D. 
Reddick. 


and other 
successful 


—_—e 
Corn Price Disappointing 
[From Page 
instinctively 
the 


25. ] 
applied, 
necessary 


have 
tonic 


remedies 
been destroyed, 
must be supplied. 
Young people of the farms should 
take up the study of the question of 
health in animals, and how to prevent 
diseases; how to destroy insects 
which destroy grain and fruit. The 
forests once protected the birds which 
destroyed the insects. Now the for- 
ests are gone, nearly all of the old 
rail ferices are gone; there are no 
places for birds to build nests as they 
once did in trees and hollow places 
in rails and posts of fences. Bats 
and other animals destroy the young 
birds. Farmers are up to the propo- 
sition of deeper study of the situa- 
tion and condition of affairs. The 
conditions having changed in many 
ways, farmers and fruit growers, as 
well as dairymen, must on the 
alert. Many people are not entirely 
satisfied in the proposition to change 
the good roads law, placifg a greater 
per cent of the cost upon the land. 


Making a Permanent Hotbed 


Il. SPURWAY, INGITAM COUNTY, MICIt 


also 


be 





A pit about 4 feet deep is first dug. 
This pit should be made the proper 
length and width so that when fin- 
ished it will accommodate window 
sash of a standard length and width. 
This will save extra expense in hav- 
ing sash made to order. The sides 
and ends of the pit in the illustra- 
tion were lined with a concrete wall 
6 inehes thick. The side walls are 
supported by a wall 8 inches thick 
which runs across the center of the 
pit and divides it into two compart- 
ments. Such a cement wall as this 
not necessary, but it makes the 
hotbed permanent. 

A piain pit in the earth is servicea- 
ble. and may be lined with boards. 
Another way is to place a board 
frame upon a pile of manure. In 
any case, the method used must 
necessarily depend upon the ma- 
terials at hand, location, object in 
view, -etc. 

The best location for a permanent 
hotbed is on the side of a building, 
away from the prevailing winds of 
that locality. It should not be placed 
too close to the building on the 
sunny side. An even temperature is 
desired for the- growing plants, and 
if the hotbed is too close to the 
building, it might get too hot on a 
bright, sunny day. Good drainage 
should be provided if the location is 
not naturally well drained. it 
should be remembered that the ob- 
jeet of the hotbed is to supply heat 
to the growing plants, and that an 
excess of water near at hand tends 
to take the heat away from them. 
A good place for a hotbed is on an 
elevation and in a sandy soil 

The heat for the hotbed may be 
supplied by fermenting manure. 
Horse manure is best for this pur- 
pose. The manure should be piled 
in a long, flat-topped pile some time 
before wanted for use, and allowed 
to ferment. This is best done under 
cover. If it ts slow in fermenting. 
it may be started sometimes by wet- 
ting the manure with warm water. 
When the fermentation begins the 
manure is turned several times, at 
intervals of a day or two, until the 
mass is steaming uniformly. In this 
condition the manure is ready for 
the pit. 

If a rich, loamy, garden soil can- 
not be obtained for the hotbed, then 

-{To .Page . 269.) 
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SKIPPED HILLS RAISE 
NO POTATOE _: . 
Every hill you miss in planting 

Means mon ey lost out of 

™ your pocket. oot os vet 
chine can plant per- OF ov Ny 
fectly unless there 
is hand cor- 
rection of 
misses 
and 


doub- 


see 4 
Piece in 
eve 3: space 
. 2nd one only, No 
pickers used—no in- 
jury te seed. Perfect 
placing of seed and uniform 
spacing. Cagt you see that 
it must Pay for itself? 

w rite for new booklet, 
* £00 per cent potate 
ting.” We make full 
: Potato Machines, 
Ga arden Tools, Sprayers, 


saTeMan mrs Ce. 
Box 1325 Grenioch, Hi. J. 


EXCELSIOR 
ALFALFA*CLOVER 
DRILLS 


Guaranteed without Reservation to ahy 
reputable farmer for drilling 


Clover in Wheat 


Cultivates your wheat without injury 
and increases yield 3 to 7 bu. per acre, 
Saves half your seed and secures far 
better stand than by any other method, 
The Excelsior is sold with this under- 
standing. Records from reliable farm- 
ers show that they have psid for the 
es with what they saved in 
alone. 


The Excelsior 
is the Original Drill 


with the discs 4” apart for the proper 
planting of alfalfa, clovers, timothy, 
rape, millet, etc. 

Write for tull 





information sow! Our SPECIAL 
BOOKLET A -9 has proved invaluab!e for others—it 
will for you ; it shows conclusively WHY the Excel- 
sior i# the one best drill for such costly seeds. Our 
literature mailed only on request. 


Velvetiawn Seeder Co. 


hhyloh hihi 


ifn Wied THN - 





A 5 DDC 
—is a record breaker—bred to suit conditions 
in the Corn Belt. Positively the berrted 
and heaviest yielding oat in 
Strongest straw—thinnest hull 
10 te 14 days earlier than any other. Grain 
white and wonderfully rich in protein and oils. 


GARTONS NO.5 
geod for 3a: worth of our Sample and — 


ns pay SO I 
GARTON-COOPER SEED Co. 
94 First Street 
1 20 1.3 OFS 5 6 oe 
TO THE 


ACRE 


ALFALFA 


All Northern grown, guaranteed tobe 99 
pure and free from dodder. Write for AM — 
on which we invite you to get Government tests. 
This seed should produce hay at $60 per acre. an- 
aually. Free instractions on growing. 


GRAIN AND GRASS SEED 


Northern grown and of .strongest vitality. We 
handle export grade only and can furnish grace 
mixture sultable for any soile. Write for catalog. 


WING SEED CO., Box 231 Mechanicsburg, 0. 


GLOVER40 


AND Ft OT oh Ss 


MIVESTICATE 
Alsike Clover and a Timothy 























rove DEED Potatoes 


A cust ae says of 
heavy, 


ber ogg 2 1¢ varteties by 
souks nn t joes were, couldn't see the 
t as those 
A - riela 7) bushate, to see. cay os 
nd fertilizer."" Prica, —_ $3.50; 
Tach, bushel $1:25 wT WARE. Gardiner. Me. 


PLANT GROWTH 
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Securing Maximum Yield of Corn 
S SQUIBB, HAMSLEN COUNTY, TENN 

an account of the 
“l by Norman A, Eth- 
growing 169 bush- 


After reading 
methods practice 
ridge of Georgia in 
els of corn on one acre, I ,desire to 
state briefly how the prize acre in 
the Hamblen county (Tenn) con- 
test was grown last year. 

The land was broken up and sub- 
soiled to a depth of 16 to 18 inches, 
Then the land was thoroughly disked 
and sown to a winter cover crop. 
During the winter a good dressing of 
manure was applied. In the spring 
just before planting time the cover 
crop was turned under and the ground 
thoroughly disked again with a drag 
harrow until the ground was in good 
working condition. Two hundred 
pounds of fertilizer was applied in the 
drill and the corn planted in rows 
4 feet apart and 10 inches in the row, 
using 100 pounds of a high-grade 
fertilizer at time of planting. 

When about 4 inches high, it was 
plowed with a small cultivator or 
drag harrow. It was thinned to one 
stalk every 10 inches when the corn 
was about 8 inches high and a good 
cultivation was given after every rain 
or every eight or nine days, in order 
tu keep moisture from evaporating. 

Just before plowing the second time 
100 pounds of cottonseed meal was 
applied along the side of the rows 
and 100 pounds of nitrate of soda just 
before the third plowing. When this 
corn was laid by the balks were sown 
to crimson clover. At tasseling time, 
the tassels were removed from all bar- 
ren or inferior stalks. This is the 
method practiced by the champion 
o: Hamblen a 


Making a Permanent Hotbed 





{From Pase 268.) 
good plan to build up a soil 
soil may made by mix- 
ing some sandy loam soil with sods, 
leaf mold, vegetable compost, or 
other decaying materials, and _ the 
whole enriched with a small amount 
of well rotted manure. This may be 
piled together the summer or fall 
before needed, and should be turned 
and mixed a few times before using. 
A compost pile of this nature is 
shown at the left in the illustration. 


Filling the Pit 

When the time comes to fill the 
pit, some coarse straw or TIitter is 
placed in the bottom over the cold 
soil. This litter may be put into 
the pit the fall before, so as to help 
keep the ground from freezing, but 
if it is too wet or frozen in the spring, 
it would be well to remove the old 
litter and replace with some that is 
dry. The manure is then put in in 
layers about 8 inches thick, and each 
layer is well packed with the feet, 
until about 24% feet of manure is in 
the pit.- A thin layer of coarse straw 
or litter tis placed over the manure, 
or better still, leaf mold, to distribute 
the heat, and over this a layer of 
soil 4 to 6 inches thick. The soil 
should be firm, but not packed too 
much, and enough space should be 
left between the soll and the glass 
to give the plants plenty of room to 
grow. This amount of manure put 
in in this manner ought to supply 
heat for two months or longer. 

Each kind of seed has its best 
temperature for germination, so the 
temperature of the soil In the hot- 
bed should be watched closely and 
the seeds planted when there is the 
best temperature for their germina- 
tion and growth. If the seeds are 
Planted when the sofl is too warm 
for them, a spindling, unnatural 
growth will result. On warm days 
the glass may be Temoved for ven- 
“tilation. If the plants do not make 
a good growth they may be fertilized 
with commercial fertilizers, and they 
may We fumigated to ‘destroy in- 
sects if thought necéseary. 


When Four Months Old chickens 
should be required to occupy their 
permanent laying and roosting room, 
so they may become thoroughly at- 
tacher to it, that thetr beginning to lay 
may thus not be unnecessarily post- 
poned by reason of being placed in 
strange quarters. 
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GRAND SWEEPSTAKES TROPHY 


(8750.00 Sterling Silver Cup) 
FOR 


BEST STATE EXHIBIT OF POTATOES 


AT THE 


New York Land Show 


1912 
WON BY 


TheE.L. Cleveland Company 


ROULTON, Me. 


2 gerd of the largest and most 
cliabie seed potato houses 
in the United States. Competi- 
tion open to the entire United 
States and Canada. Messrs. E. L. 
Cleveland Company also won the 
First Prize for Best County Exhibit 
of Potatoes. (Silver Cup valued 
at $200.00.) 
The E. L. Cleveland Company use 


E.FRANK COE 


FERTILIZERS 


——_ 


ea Frank Coe Fertilizers have 
been the business farmer’s favorite 
for over fifty-five years. Why not 
follow the example of these lead- 
ing commercial potato growers. 

















Veo ought to reed “The Story of A Profitable Potete 
Crop’’ written by an Aroostook County, Maine fermen, 
4 copy ‘« sent free en request, 


The Coe-Mortimer Company, 


51 CHAMBERS STREET, 
NEW YORK, WN. Y¥. 











Pulverizes 
Never Clogs 
3-row Spread. 
Solld Bottom. 


Original 
and Only 
low-down 
Spreader. 
light and 
Strong. 


ra acy ca hen New Idea Spreader Co. 140 aaemnieti Coldwater 


* 











Garden Annual Next Week 





Reliable See 


timothy, redtop. Blue 
Write for samples 


WE PAY THE FREI 


est clovers, alsike 











"STRAWBERRIES! ots o-spierp 


able. Pleaty of berries for your own use. — home should have 


eo 
otc. Willeeli YOU how to maxe money w jes, Ulustrated, Seat FR. 
plants. small fruits, asparagus, 


Allen's fruc-t>-name -~ 
ous, hardy, prolific, y described in Strawberry Book, 


W. F. ALLEN, 





& 4 Ca 
by on yl see Saree planta, small 
sets, shrubs 
large and carefull 


SAVE MONEY : Special attention to arrive safel 


ie ena enaanee my oom. FREE > request. 
MOORESTOWN, N. 


Direct from our farming 


community to you. Choic- 


and price ve tches and all other field seed, 
oy N. WERTHEIMER & SONS 


nity selected pod sshibments a the 


canner eee EE a eer seen ereenennnrene 





Bargainin ees 


BaP AE AR 


Tote anes “Pores 
We are a dressers ot mi ne 
telling ail about our business, 
Fur Coats and Keobes for 
THE SYLVANIA TARRE 
Sytventa, 0., Leck Bex, 
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BLORSOR HT RERRIES, 686 Picesom Reed. ROCRERTER, 5.¥ 
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The Model“ at 


- Spramotor 


has every practical feature 
making for 
—deconemy in operation 
—maximum efficiency 
—and durability 


But don’t take our word for it— 
Examine other machines called “‘just as 
good” and sold at about the same price. 

Write for our catalog. Take the 
specifications there showr. Study them 
carefully—then apply them to the ‘‘just 
as ** machines. 

It does not matter what your spray- 
ing needs may be there’s a Spramotor 
specifically built for your purpose—q ma- 
chine that wiil do more and better work 
than any other spraying outfit in ils 
class—a mucliine that will give you 
endless satisfaction because it is built 
to endure. 

Prices range from $6.00 to $350.00. 

State requirements and we will for- 
ward interesting facts without placing 
you uncer obligation to buy. 


SPRAMOTOR COMPANY, 1609 Erie St., East Buffalo, N. Y. 
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up all other manufacturer’s prices on sp 
really is. 40, 

I beat them and it’s h 





if d prepay the post- 
age. Remember, 1 have over 2, 000,000 
satisfied customers who nave bought 
my products the last 30 yrs. gg, yw, 
M. W. Savage, Prest. Dept. 1 


* QUO: {xi \ 


together right now on this Dan Patch Manure Spreader offer of mine. Let's look 

r i and just see how much lower my price 3 
saved over what you would pay at retail. Yes Sir!—That'’s how much 
igh time someone was doing it! Here’s as high grade a spreader 


be made, your choice of steel or wood trucks. 
earth; lightest draft; one lever controls all6 feeds. Big points you ought to know. 


Shipped Direct To You—60 Days’ Free Trial 


Show me a fairer, squarer proposition than this and I'll give you a 
spreader! ‘I'wo whule month’s é my 
personal, spot-cash guarantee of satisfaction or your money back—and my 


manufacturer 


\\ 


‘ 


a 
». 
yi 


Easicst running spreader on 


free trial right on your own farm, 


price of $79.50 never 
before dared by any 


Year 


Guarantee 


And a spreader best 
in workmanshi,, best 
in quality of material, 
best in actual work, 

T've sold thousands of 
these Dan Patch 
Spreaders and they are 
giving the best of satisfaction, You 
be pleased and profited. Writetoday. 
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“BIG PROFITS IN APPLES 


$1600 from 95 apple trees! That's what one farmer in the Cumberland Valley in Penn- 


ivania made in one 
- EB MONEY BY 8 
most successful fruit 


‘ear. 


Other remarkable examples are given in our new book, 
YING.” This great book describes the methods used by the 


lormation on how and when to spray 





g b ves 
to juce the best results—whut solution to 
today f 


usé—how to sell to advantage, etc. Send 


‘or free copy. Also illustrates and describes the famous 


Domestic Sprayers 


Made in different styles and sizes, from 1 to3h. p., with or without trucks. Designed so 
that engine can be easily detached from sprayer and used for any kind of work, like 


jumping water, sawing wood, runnin, 
provement in our new outfits. 


DOMESTIC ENGINE AND PUMP CO. 


Z separator, etc. 


This feature is an important 


Box 508, Shippensburg, Pa. 





Profit by Sprayin 


jisease and bii 


Auto Pop Nozzie. Most pow. 
economical for light work. 
yles—hand and po 








nN CO. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Me 


EES From GROWER to FARM 


SAVE OVER HALF 
Get better [rees 





—— 
: e Highest quality 
Stock absolutely free from 
@isease, All trees fresh dug and true toname. Applies6c. 
. Cherry, Pears, Plums. etc. You save all middlemen's 
and get guaranteed trees We have no Salesmen ot 
ty Agents. Write for our Free Book on Planting 
bargain list.’ REILLY BROS. NURSERIES 


189@ 557 Reilly Road Dansville, N. Va 


FRUIT TREES. 
Call's Nurseries, Perry, O., have a 
ge stock of Fruit, Shade and Orna- 
en Trees, Shrubs, Roses and 
bs, If you wish the best that can 
grown at reasonable. prices, write 
m for price list. They employ no 


~ - 
901 Agriculture 

By Milo N. Wood 
the thing for teachers and pupils of our secondary 
The author is one of our leading agriculture edo- 
has been a foremost worker in introdecing agti- 
Ee 

sa Te 

work, Profasely illustrated. 
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Sx7 Price Net 90 
cnue Jedd Co. 315 Fourth Ave. N. Y. 


p No money in advance —no 
bank deposit. We freight. 
Five year Guarantee. 





d Sprayers 
double your crops—spray anything—trees, potatoes, 
vineyard, truck, etc. High pressure, cyclone agita- 
tion, easy to operate. Brass valves, plunger, cylinder, 
strainer, etc. Light, strong and durable. 

Morse Power Sprayer— works automatically in 
field and orchard—no hand 
pumping required. Write to- 
day. Catalog and sprayin 
uide and Special 











each locality. 
first—save money 
~write today. 
3.1L. HURSTMPG. CO. 
}122North St., Canton, 0. 


I0 DAY 


rchard Test 
TAHL SPRAYERS 


We will ship you any Barrel Spray- 
ing Outfit in our ca’ fora thor- 
Ten-Days’ FRE: 


Se Petar 








E to-farm 
saves youfully 40%. If not 





you ever saw return it—tost costs nothing. 
Wm. Stahi Sprayer Co.Rox 221 Quincy, 





‘ORCHARDS' |) UU. 


At the 1912 session of the Connec- 
ticut pomological society A. T. Henry, 
who has been so successful in trans- 
forming a rough Connecticut farm 
into peach orchards, wes asked to 
tell about method of preparing 
the lime-sulphur mixture. It an 
important topic, said he, we re- 
gard spring spraying as the most im- 
portant of the year, of the 
effect on both the buds and the fruit. 
While some of the growers in the 
South may use oil, we like lime-sul- 
phur. Of late years the prepared 
lime-sulphur mixture has come be- 
fore the public quite extensively. 
These mixtures are put up in con- 
centrated form and find auite a sale. 
They come in barrels, There is no 
sediment in them to clog the pump, 
and everything=works very nicely in 
that way. 

They are somewhat expensive, al- 
though for a man who has to use 
only a barrel or two, it will hardly 
pay him to make up the concen- 
trated lime-sulphur at home. For a 
man who has to make rather more, 
the $3 to $6 a barrel extra which he 
has to pay, when he uses it liberally, 
is something which ought to be 
counted in. I should say that when 
a man uses over 10 barrels, the cost 
is something which he ought to take 
50 gallons, and boil about an hour. 
This will give you a mixture which 
will test from 24 to 27 degrees on 
the hydrometer, and can be reduced 
about eight times, 

It costs in the neighborhood of $5 
a barrel to prepare, Your sulphur 
into consideration. We have used 
the concentrated lime-sulphur, and 
have made it ourselves for the last 
two years. 

In the first place, it is easy to make 
and it has the same advantages as 
the material that you buy. It can 
be made up ahead of time, one bar- 
rel can be diluted from six to eight 
times and so saves a good deal of 
boiling. A person with a small ap- 
paratus can cook up a quantity, and 
when he gets threugh he will have 
from six to eight times as much as 
if he had cooked regular lime-sul- 
phur. I think that one of the most 
serious objections to the use of oil 
is the fact that it cannot be seen on 
the trees, This is always a disad- 
vantage. That is not the case when 
the lime-sulphur is used, as we 
make it. 

How Mixture Is Made 


It does not take any complicated 
apparatus. About all that is re- 
quired is a pan or kettle of suitable 
size, Our formula is to take 110 to 
130 pounds sulphur to 60 pounds lime. 
Take the sulphur and cook it into a 
boiling mass, with from 10 to 15 gal- 
lons water. After it has got up to 
the boiling point, put in the sulphur. 
You will get a very high _ heat, so 
that it will reduce the sulphur quick- 
ly. Then add more water, to make 


his 
is 


as 


because 


will cost something over $1.50 per 
100 pounds, perhaps about $1.60. 
Your 60 ppunds of lime will be about 
40 cents, making about $2.10 for the 
material in your barrel, which will 
bring the total cost to not over $3 
a barrel all prepared. Of course, 
that is not including the barrel. Your 
barrels can be used over again. At 
a cost of $3 made up, if it is diluted 
from one to six, your spraying ma- 
terial will cost you about 45 cents a 
barrel. 

I think most people use what they 
call the flowers of sulphur, which 
costs from §2.25 to $2.40 per 1% 
pounds. Some of you may have been 
a little surprised when I said $1.66, 
but this is for another form of sul- 
phur. The one which we use is the 
crude powdered sulphur. There are 
no lumps or impurities in it. It is 
99% and over pure: sulphur, and is 
very fine, and a great deal cheaper 
than any other form we have found 
We have found it is better to use in 
the preparation than the more ex- 
pensive forms. The only other thing 
in the preparation of this material 
is to make sure to use’ a high grade 
of lime. It must have not over 5% 
of magnesia in it, because that forms 
a precipitate at the bottom, and that 
is to be avoided. 


Growing Small Fruit Pays 


M, N. EDGERTON, MICHIGAN 





Bush fruit plants require rather 
deep setting, 4 to 6 inches; while 
strawberry plants should be sat with 
the crowns on a level with the sur- 
face. There are three points in con- 
nection with the proper handling of 
small fruit plants while setting, 
which should be given due attention. 
It is essential that there be no un- 
necessary exposure of the roots while 
out of the ground; the roots should 
be moist when placed in the ground 
and third the soil should be thor- 
oughly firmed, bringing the soil par- 
ticles in close ccntact with the roots, 
checking evaporation and enabling 
them to Tresume normal operations 
speedily. To maintain ideal condi- 
tions of tilth and soil moisture, re- 
quires soil stirring as frequently as 
once a week, and untimely showers 
will often make additional work nec- 
essary. 

Regarding varieties. There are 
such a large number listed, and there 
is such variation in personal prefer- 
ence, and market requirements, that 
one can advisee only in a general 
way. It is well to be cautious, not 
setting heavily of untried sorts; as 
far as possible make use of those va- 
rieties that have made good in the 
locality. 

Mulching and Clean Culture 


Blackberries appear to thrive best 
under a system of mulching, while 
raspberries require clean cultivation. 
Treat all sucker growth as weeds, 
for it is worse than useless, except 
when needed to producg canes for 














Spraying Orchards While Trees Are Dormant 


During the winter and early spring before buds start it is very impor- 


tant that orchards be sprayed for scale insects. 
ture is largely employed, although others may answer the purpose. 


The lime-sulphur mix- 
The 


accompanying illustration shows a power sprayer at work in an Illinois 


orchard. 


The gasoline engine is placed at the rear, making it possible to 


operate continuously and uniformly. The power sprayer is a great addi- 
tion to equipment in every commercial orchard. 
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No Danger Now from Fire 


Th‘nk what a really safe engine means to you 
farmers whe use power—protection from fire 
risks—ne increase in insurance rates. If you 
have been holding to old-style methods be 
cause of the risk of using gascline as a powe 
producer, you need do so no longer. Install the 


Jacobson Engine 


and know you are safe 

year to make this a announ ome 
our engines put through the co 
testing. And this is the result: You get not 
merely ari engine of a generally approved pat- 
tern, but the very Jacobson Portable Gasoline 


ve waited a whole 
We have had 
rigid sort of 


Engine you buy will have been personally in- 

spected, approved and labeled by the National 

Board of Fire Underwriters. Write for booklets. 

JACOBSON MACHINE MFC. COMPANY 
Dept L, Warren, Pa 
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resory's SQUASHES 


are favorites among house-wives. We have in- 
troduced more and better sorte of squashes for 
= purposes <= any oth: on seedsmen. Grow 
regory squashes in your 1913 gasten. T 
splendid collection offered below. — 


GREGORY'S DELICIOUS 

Always of ee uali no First Prize-winner. Often 
Golden fiesh weighs 20 pounds. EK: 
flavor. Finest for See well and has rich Sesh. 
Weighs & to 10 pounds. Very showy. Ses above. 


Grand Fair Collection 10c 


Greatest offer we ever made. Send lec for one packet 
each of Gregory's Delicious—, Hubbard—,Marrow— and 
Victor Squasher. They take ‘rst prise at every fair. 
Send today for this big 10c collection. 


Beautiful Catalog Free 


Tells home gardeners when and how to plant seeds. 
Describes the latest and best varieties vogetables and 
Ischuek fullof truthful facte about “Honest 


flowers. 

s. “True-to-nature” illustrations give you a correct 
idea of what we sell. request will quickly 
bring your free copy. 

J.J.H. Gregory & Son. Established 1856." 


637 Elm Street Marblehead, Mass. 


Great Crops of - 


Strawberries 
and How to Grow Them 


IS a beautifully illustrated 
book of expert information 
written by America’s most 
successful strawberry grow- 
er. Itgivesth« famous Kel- 
logg sur method and 
egpeies 5 just how Pedigree 
are grown on the 


Aimy lant farms 

Free Kes allogs plant farms 
it iene 
Straw- 


book can A ped big crops anos 
berries yield more dollars per acre eo ariy —, crop. 
Our book tells the whole story. It’s FREE to you, 


B. M. Kellogg Co. Box 635, Three Rivers, Mich. 
Wonderful Fall-Bearing 


Strawberries 


pratt in fall of first year and in 
spring and fall of second year. 
Big money-maker 
= plants set in May yielded from 
ug. 23 to Nov. 11 nearly 400 quarts 
— ich sold for 25c per qt. The past 
season (1912) we had fresh straw- 
berries every day from June 15 to 
Nov. 15! We are headquarters for 


Strawberries and Small Fruit 
Plants of all kinds ‘ 

stock of best hardy varieties at ow 
ces. Plum Parmer, | Taaho and Royal Purple 
berries, also Bla berries, Cur- 
and pes, Py ae experience. Cate 
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L. J. FARMER, Box 312, Pulaski, N.Y. 
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oe WHOLESALE PRICES 


GETTIL| G MOST, 
next year’s fruiting. Strawberries 
also require restriction in the num- 
ber of piants allowed to a_ given 
space if the iargest crops of fruit of 
superior quality is desired. This re- 
striction is best accomplished while 
the plants are filling in the rows and 
making growth. 

Winter protection for strawberry 
plants is an absolute necessity. With 
such a light fall of snow as we are 
getting this winter, unprotected 
plants must come out in the spring 
mighty weak and sickly. Some in- 
jury has aiready been done; but a 
large saving may still be made by 
applying a generous mulch of straw 
or like material. Numerous foul 
seeds are frequently introduced with 
the mulch, which cause annoyance 
and extra work, but this is prefera- 
ble to having the plants exposed to 
winter conditions. When spring 
growth begins, it is often necessary 
to loosen this covering directly above 
the crown, but the material should 
be left evenly distributed over the 
entire surface. As a summer mulch, 
it will render invaluable service as a 
moisture conserver. In a season of 
severe drouth it may even make the 
difference between a profitable crop 
and entire failure. For home con- 
sumption, small fruits may be suc- 
cessfully grown on every farm; but 
in the absence of special aptitude, 
commercializing the business is like- 
ly to prove unprofitable. 


Manure Handled with Ease 


A. C, PAGE, MISSOURI 








It had been the 
farm in Missouri, 
to pile the manure 
the barn until spring, hauling it away 
to the fields then. This was better 
than some men do, and was much 
better than not hauling it out at all. 
But one thawing day in winter the 
father noticed dark brown streams in 
the snow, carrying richness out from 
the manure and into a nearby creek. 
And he wondered if his fields could 
not use that wasting fertility to good 
advantage. In winter time he and the 
boys had a little idle time after the 
milking and feeding were done and 
the barn cleaned out, while in 
spring all the work seemed to crowd 
on at the same time. So one winter 
he hauled the manure out to the 
fields every other day in a wagon box, 
scattering it with a. fork. 

The next winter he bought a ma- 
mure spreader so that his young son 
could drive it out and do the scatter- 
ing, and found it - great relief. Last 
winter another improvement was 
made which has saved a great deal 
of the drudgery and has made the 
task of keeping the barn clean and 
pleasant a small one. The illustra- 
tion shows the overhead litter car- 
rier they fitted up in the barn. The 
boys load it up directly from the ce- 
ment gutters back of the cows, pull 
it up with the chain arrangement 
and push it out on the track directly 
over the spreader where it is dumped. 
Whether this farmer realizes it yet 
or not, he has solved half a dozen 


custom on a dairy 
as on many others, 
in a heap outside 


OUT OF, THE 


OIL 


problems with that better system of 
handling manure. A good many dol- 
lars a year will be saved that used to 
run off in those dark brown streams 
from the manure pile. Crops respond 


better to the manure when it is 
spread thinly with the rapidly mov- 
ing beater on a spreader, instead of 


being thrown off in bunches with a 
fork. And especially on meadow 
land the bunches of strawy material 
are likely to catch and clog in the 
mower. And when the spreader is 
hardy there is not the temptation to 
let it go for a day or two that there 
might be without it. 


Virginia Truck Growers’ Methods 


A. JEFFERS, VIRGINIA 








There is visible more than 5000 
acres of spinach in the trucking sec- 
tion around Norfolk. If nothing se- 
rious _happens to the crop it is good 
for 750,000 barrels, Shipping of 
these crops began in November and 
has been going on, in a moderate way, 
at the rate of from 3000 to bar- 
rels daily since, The shipments in- 
crease in almost exact ration with the 
increase of cold weather north of Vir- 
ginia. The price for spinach has 
ranged from §1 to $2 a barrel, for kale 
50 to 75 cents. 

The cost to lay down a barrel of 
kale in northern markets is pretty 
close to the 50-cent mark, The barre. 
costing 20 cents, with the cloth cover, 
and the freight 15 cents a barrel from 
Norfolk to New York, and when the 
cost of seed, sowing, cultivating, cut- 
ting and hauling is added, it makes a 
50-cent piece look pretty sickly. It 
may be safely claimed that all over 
50 cents is or should be profit. The 
spinach barrels cost the same, and the 
freight is 2 cents more on the barrel, 
and it is a more expensive crop to 
grow. 

Spinach Rows Nine Inches Apart 

The spinach is sown in rows, four 
to each narrow bed, rows about 9 
inches apart, and in the edge of each 
bed is generally a row of cab- 
bage set out in December, and, after 
the spinach is shipped, say about 
March 1, the cabbages are cultivated, 
and are ready for marketing in April 
and early June, Millions of cabbage 
plants have been so set out in the 
spinach beds. It is a pretty sight to 
see these two crops slowly growing, 
fresh and green in midwinter. 

The preparations for the 1913 pota- 
to crop are now going on. The seed 
to the amount of 100,000 barrels has 
been secured, and is stored ready for 
planting. The ground has been pre- 
pared, the fertilizer purchased, and 
everything is in readiness to “pitch” 
the crop, as it is termed here. 

The potatoes are dug in June and 
early July and marketed, and a sec- 
ond crop may be planted in July to 
mature after the first sharp frosts in 
the fall. In fact, the second or late 
crop has been found to be even more 
productive and more profitable than 


‘ the first crop. Although as the second 


crop comes in contact with the reg- 
ular potato crop of the north, west 
and east, it is used pr ncipally to 
supply local demands and to ship 
southward. 





I have seen apples as good as the 
average shown at exhibitions going to 
market in boxes that hens had roosted 
in, in old weather-beaten boxes, and 


in a dog-coop!—[W. J. Lewis, Luzerne 
County, Pa. 
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otatoes, Oats, Corn, 
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. Litter Carrier Relieves Farm Drudgery 
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pt One Year O cre 
Bureka Corn. This seed corn yielded over 70 tonsoa 
one Mg Py ee to feed seven cows a whole 
ear est Eureka corn crops expect even 
this record—no other corn ae ol ied it 
A co 


,, Grows tallest—has most leaves—more ears 
Why plant ordinary corn that yields only 15 to 25 tons 
an acre,when youcan get — a anacre at same 

rice. Write for our 1913 alog quotations ene 

of big-yielding corn 


Worcester, Mass. 
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BEST IN W THE E WORLD 


I vm ae a ear of new 
sorts free with every order i 
fill. Buy and test. eturn if 
no A —money refunded, 
| Catalog FREE 
Mt... 00 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 


and your neighbors’ odieains 
IMWAY, ord, Illineis 


SURE CURE FOR SAN JOSE SCALE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST 


Jarvis Spraying Compound has no superior. 
from the msnufacturers direct and save money. 
on y 


ist of our wonderful varieti — 













58 Front 8t., 
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Jarvis on * he Connecticut Aaricutt ural 
you there is n ng better. 


The J.T. Robertson Co., Box T, Manchester, Conn. 
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Salesman 


The Fertilizer Materials nt Ge. 
Mi Am FERTILIZER MATERIALS "8 


tm complete Fertilizers for general purposes, ask 
Special Mixtures of any grade made np to 
order, under buyer’s supervision 


80 Wall Street, New York "Phone 3958 John 





















SELECT VARIETIES 


BEST STANDARD STOCK 
2 — 2 PEARS, 2 PLUME, 
cRaics : Grow! 

DIRECT FROM THE 
White for free catalog 
Fruit and Tees, Roo 
GROVER NURSERY CO., csr. 1a00 
72 Tavst Buunoina, ROCHESTER, N.Y 
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APPLE TREES FOR 
TESTING FREE 


Our ‘“‘BLIZZARD BELT,” Foster 
mother root Apple Grafts make 
vigorous, long lived, heavily 
fruiting trees, because they grow 
their own hardy roots. To 

we 
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armers who ship produce to New 
York city must watch the Roosevelt 
bill, the aim of 
which is to bond 
commission houses 
and to put them 
under control of the state commis- 
sioner of agriculture. This journal 
has co-operated with fruit and vege- 
table growers for years in an effort 
to secure a@ proper law of this nature. 
There is a promise of success this 
year if proper support is given the ag- 
ricultural committee and the forces 
behind the measure. Not only will 
the commission men oppose the 
measure by visits to the capital, but 
they are making a strong fight by 
letters and otherwise. Here is one of 
those chances for farmers to fight 
with postage stamps. Commission 
merchants have long throttled prod- 
uce shippers. Now that help is in 
sight, every effort should be made to 
win. Don’t wait for the other fellow 
to do the writing—just jump in and 
take a hend yourself. Every subor- 
dinate grange in the state, every 
farmers’ «lub, every Jocal agricultural 
organization, should take part in de- 
manding that this legislation be en- 
acted. Do your part now. 


Commission Bill 
in Danger 


The rank and@ file are getting tired 
of the costly competition engaged in 
in the different state 
educational enterprises. 
When a state board of 
agriculture operates an 
educational train over a certain rail- 
road and then the state agricultural 
eollege a few weeks later, to share 
in the glory, operates another train 
over the sume route, it is carrying 
the competition entirely too far. It is 
poor economy and bad business for 
the different state institutions to be 
doing the same work, anyway. Their 
work should be co-ordinated and 
planned se there will be no duplica- 
tion, let alone triplication, as is the 
ease in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York 
and many other states. It costs too 
much money, and results are too in- 
eonsiderab'e. Taxpayers are getting 
eetvally tired of paying these bills 
that ecowrribute only to supposed 





Costiy 
Oompetition 
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glory of the few men in charge. Here 
is Pennsylvania now coming forward 
with a proposal to hire 10 farm ad- 
visers at SISOO a year to carry 
work in the different counties. Al- 
ready the government is doing this 
same kind of work and the state col- 
lege also is doing it. Why now should 
the state department of agriculture 
try to make a mess of these things 
by also diving in the puddle? While 
some doubt, would follow, 
ry costly, and smacks 
more for people who do 
net want to do real hard, honest work 
ind plays into the hands of ambitious 
officials more interested in 
the personal that might come 
to them than to the help that they 
can bring to farmers. Governor 
in Ohio has the right idea, Triplica- 
tion and duplication should be de- 
stroyed—turned out and hard 
for all time. 
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nice article of 
under your private brand, 
and sell to consumers 
through a middleman, 
should you not have 
the right to insist that 
middleman maintain the retail 
price you have -fixed? The United 
States supreme court answers yes, 
provided your goods are sold in a 
patented container. The Oldfield 
bill now pending in the house at 
Washington says no, under all cir- 
circumstances, This is also the ver- 
dict of the United States circuit 
court at New York February 17. That 
court, and the adherents of the Old- 
field bill declare that the Sherman 
antitrust principle requires that, 
once an article has passed out of the 
hands of the producer or original 
manufacturer, it should be sold sub- 
ject to unrestricted competition ir- 
respective of whether or not it is 
a patented article. Opponents of 
the Oldfield bill aver that it goes al- 
together far and subjects pro- 
ducers and consumers to influences 
that may make conditions worse for 
both. This ably maintained 
by the association national adver- 
tising managers, 200 Fifth avenue, 
New York city. All interested in the 
subject should communicate with 
them. The principle is also involved 
in the Sherman law to whether 
farmers who co-operate to get bet- 
ter prices for their produce, are not 
acting in restraint of trade. The case 
against the New England milk pro- 
ducers’ union, on this very ground, is 
now before the federal court. If 
the verdict is against the farmers the 
situation will be serious indeed, the 
more so since the sentence to prison 
on February 17 of the whole execu- 
tive force of the National cash regis- 
ter company for restraining trade. 
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Bringing Order to Milk Business 


No business is in more @haotic con- 
dition than the milk traffic. Dairy- 
men receive, on an average, returns 
below the cost of production. Their 
business is hampered by various 
kinds of incompetent inspectors. An- 
noyance is not an occasional, but a 
constant occurrence. It is due more 
than to anything else to the unscien- 
tific method of milk inspection. At 
present not only inspectors of county 
medical societies, but inspectors of 
the state and city boards of health 
are going back and forth through the 
country telling what the farmers 
must do and must not do, Such a 
scheme of inspection is enough to dis- 
organize any business. 

It has come to a point that the 
dairy producer is disgusted, There is 
a remedy that is gaining headway 
and is generally indorsed by dairy- 
men and square-minded men. It is 
this: Recognize three agencies for 
the legitimate inspection of milk, 
these three being the state depart- 
ment of agriculture, the city boards 
of health and the state beard of 
health. Tnasmuch as the state de- 
partment of agriculture represents 
the people, both on the farms and in 
the cities and by law, and was created 
with police powers, it becomes the 
legitimate controlling force of inspec- 
tion at the farm end. 

The city boards of health should be 
restricted to activities within their 
own geographical regions. The state 
department of agriculture, with a bvu- 


i ea ~ 


reau of milk inspection, could have 
its agents visit farms where milk is 
produced for the city markets. The 
men representing the department 
would go out, not as critical inspec- 
tors to find fault and to issue orders, 
but as instructors and demonstrators 
to advise with and make suggestions 
to farmers who are producing this 
milk. These agents or instructors 
would be co-operators working in the 
interest of the people. Their aim 
would be not to send a producer to 
jail or to deny his milk a market, 
but to suggest to him how he may 
make a more sanitary product, how 
he can secure a more 
how he can produce the most whole- 
some milk. Not a single farmer 
would resent helpfulness of this na- 
ture. Not a farmer in this or in any 
state but would gladly co-operate 
with a state agency of this kind for 
the improvement and betterment of 
this important food product. 

Were milk under this kind of su- 
pervision at the farm end, city boards 
of health could feel certain and con- 
fident that their activities could be 
limited to the boundaries of the city. 
Their work would now be to see that 
milk is properly received, properly 
distributed by the dealers and prop- 
erly taken care of by consumers, so 
that disease and danger might be 
avoided or reduced to the lowest 
limit. The state board of health 
would not be ignored, but its prov- 
ince would lie in looking aft-r and 
watching the centers of manufacture. 
Products that enter into state or inter- 
state commerce of a manufactured 
nature could well come under the 
control of the state board of health. 
Thus creameries, cheese factories, 
condenseries and similar manufactur- 
ing concerns would have a_ useful 
field, and by co-operating with these 
could work to build up more sani- 
tary and wholesome commercial 
products, 

With the milk iraflfic handled in 
this way, there would be no longer 
discord or inefficiency, abortive of re- 
sults. Vast hordes of city inspectors 
could be dispensed with, saving the 
taxpayers much money, and giving 
greater efficiency in the milk business. 
The milk bureau of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture could be devel- 
oped into one of the most useful 
arms of that great department. And 
not only would more sanitary and 
wholesome milk be produced, but 
the advice, encouragement and help- 
fulness that these trained demonstra- 
tors could give would bring greater 
profit to dairy producers. This sys- 
tem of milk inspection simply means 
that the state board of health will 
look after commercial products, the 
eity boards of health after milk in- 
spection in their own legitimate lim- 
its, and the state department of agri- 
eulture after greater efficiency at the 
farm end, 





The policy of state and national 
development of water power this peri- 
odical persistently ad- 

Worth Saving 


vocates, because even- 

tually it will save at 
least $25 to $100 a year to every farm 
and every family! 





New phenomena in gold—so new 
as to be as yet quite unknown—and 
their relation to the 
Remove the amazing evolution of 
Obstacles American money, 
banking and business, 
largely account for the underlying 
streneth of the present financial sit- 
uatien of the United States. These 
factors have caused much prodi- 
gious economic development during 
the past few years, in the face of a 
crude monetary system and an en- 
tire lack of organized needs for con- 
serving American finance. Remove 
these obstacles and the human mind 
ean hardly imagine the vast pros- 
perity that awaits the American 
people. 


Fairs and Business—It is right and 
proper that the very best business 
management should be given to fairs. 
Good results should be obtained from 
every fair. If a county, town or state 
fair is an agency for the betterment 
of society, it deserves consideration at 
the hands of everybody. The fair 
next year must have new features and 
educational items that it did not have 
this vear.—fA. P. Sandles, Ohio. 





healthy herd, . 


Uplifting the Farmer 


it is surprising how many people 
have lately become interested in the 
condition of farmers. It makes no 
difference how many unsolved prob- 
lems the other fellow has in his own 
line of business, he feels that destiny 
has called him to lead the farmer out 
of the wilderness and to reform him 
and his ways of doing things, so that 
farm families may be happier and 
this business more profitable; at least 
that is what these men have to say. 

I think you will find selfishness, 
that old, common vice, back of most 
of these attempted efforts to reform. 
I get letters almost daily outlining 
schemes for uplifting the farmer. Not 
only are letters written concerning 
these uplifting movements, but indi- 
viduais are constantly seeking the 
agencies of publicity to give space to 
their reform movements, At first, 
the number and nature of these were 
laughable. The situation has now be- 
come pitiable. 

Just yesterday a young man of city 
activity, feeling this call so strongly, 
came to me to ask what he could do 
to help the farmer. He said he 
wanted to arrange his vocation sa 
that he could get out in the country 
and take up some line of _work to 
teach the farmers how better to run 
their business, and how better to get 
more out of their opportunities. I 
told him that the slums of New York 
city offered a richer field of activity 
than did the homes of the readers of 
American Agriculturist. He felt very 
much offended. He thought he could 
be of such great service because of 
his training as a designer of furniture 
and as an architect to advise per- 
sonally with farmers and prepare ar- 
ticles telling them how they could 
make their homes more delightful! 
and comfortable. 

I said to him that my observation 
had been that no class of people need 
more instruction and _ information 
about furnishing and making houses 
comfortable than do the citizens of 
New York city. I told him that if he 
really wanted to uplift anybody he 
could find all he wanted. to do right 
in the very city in which he resided. 

Now, honestly, it is just these 
things that make me weary. T have 
always been very proud of my farm 
antecedents. I have always gloried 
in the fact a good deal that I was 
born on the farm, that I spent my en- 
tire life as a farmer and my entire 
activities as a farm worker. What 
little opportunity I have had to com- 
pare city and country has always led 
me to think that when it comes to 
averaging up the farmer is consider- 
ably ahead of any other fellows. 
When it comes to the good things to 
eat, the comfortable, cozy homes in 
which to live, the healthfulness of the 
work they have to do, and the whole- 
someness of their social joys, the 
farmers are at the front in the best 
seats, 

I know that the farm home offers 
some drawbacks. There is to a cer- 
tain extent some isolation, but this is 
not half as bad as the city uplift 
writers make it out to be. I heave 
spent practically all the years of my 
life in the country... To a certain ex- 
tent, our home has been isolated, but 
I have not been half as lonesome at 
my work in the country as I have 
been in the city. In my opinion, this 
talk about isolation in the country is 
very largely nonsense. There is noth- 
ing to it, and no one knows this more 
than the men and women and the 
boys and girls who live on the farm. 
There are times in the year when 
roads are difficult to travel over, but 
bad as the roads sometimes are, I 
never found any difficulty in getting 
back and forth when I really wanted 
to go. And the average farmer is so 
happy in his country home and with 
his farm tasks that this call to town 
and of visits is not nearly so demand- 
ed as our city uplifters seem to think. 

I don’t believe that farm life is yet 
perfect, but I do believe that it is 
mere perfect than city Nfe, T believe 
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that country people are working out 
their problems a good deal faster than 
the city people are working out thefrs. 
i know that there are many farm 


homes that are still somewhat primi- 


tive, but this has been due to circum- 
stances and lack of money to make 
things better. It takes time to build 


up country homes to their highest de- 
light when the products of the farm 
sell as cheaply on the market as they 
do compared with the things that 
farmers have to buy. And then this 
farmer's dollar is a good deal smaller 
than the city man’s dollar, The city 
man gets 100 cents out of every dollar 
the things he sells; the man in 
the country gets cents. It takes 
time to be uplifted. with 35-cent 
dollars. 
No one 


on 


Ode 
ope? 


agricultural ad- 
vancement more than I. But all these 
movements financed by city people, 
whether they be demonstration farms, 
co-operative free 
and bulletins or free pianos, are soon- 


rejoices in 


associations, books 


er or later going to disappear in the 
ground unless wisely directed. If 
these vast sums of money now ex- 
pended ‘to uplift the farmer were ex- 
pended to increase the number of 


cents in the dollar that he earns from 


the produce he raises, the farmer will 
take care of himself, he will solve 
his Own problems, he will continue to 
raise boys and girls to keep strong 
and virtuous the city life of congest- 
ed centers. This reaction in way of 


is already appearing, and 
good-meaning uplifters 
look at the hand-writing on 
-[(C. W. B. 


Supervising Co-operation 


resentment 
I advise our 
to take a 
the wall. 





An important measure which Sen- 
ator Roosevejt has introduced in the 
New York legislature provides for es- 


tablishing in the department of agri- 
culture a bureau of supervision of 
co-operative associations, to be in 


charge of a superintendent to be ap- 
pointed by the commissioner of agri- 
culture at an annual salary of $3000 
and expenses. The superintendent is 


to have general charge of the devel- 
opment of agricultural co-operative 
associations for buying and selling 
farm produce throughout the state, 
to assist at the erganization of such 
associations, collect and *disseminate 
through farmers’ institutes or other- 


wise, statistics and other information. 


Assemblyman Vert believes that if 
a fruit grower buys certain varieties 
of apples he should not be given cider 
apples or crab apples, and in order 
to protect the honest fruit grower 


against the unscrupulous nurseryman, 
introduced a bill which he hopes 
away with a deception which 
discovered for years after it is 
practiced. Mr Vert’s bill would re- 
quire any person, firm or corporation 
selling fruit-bearing trees to 
to each tree before delivery, a tag 
stating the name and variety of the 
tree as classified by the state com- 
missioner of agriculture. Every sale 
of a fruit-bearing tree must be made 
by written contract stating the name 
and variety of the tree and signed 
by the vender, who, in case the tree 
is not ef the kind specified in the con- 
tract, is to be liable for all damages 
and a penalty of $5) for every tree 
not of the variety specified in the con- 
tract which has been received by the 
purchaser and planted for growth. 
The damages and penalty may be re- 
covered in a civil action by the pur- 
chaser of the tree. Contracts con- 
trary to these provisions are declared 
void. 

Assemblyman Cole’s bill appropriat- 
ing $25,000 for the organization and 
support of county farm bureaus, none 


has 
will do 
is not 


of which shall receiwe in excess of 
$600, has reached the order of third 
reading in the assembly. 

Among the amendments proposed 


to the education law is one offered in 
the senate which authorizes the voters 
of a school district to provide grounds 
for agricultural among other purposes, 
and for the purchase of the neces- 
Sary apparatus and supplies for the 
instruction in agriculture. Extra 
teachers are to be employed, if nec- 
essary. 

Nearly 200 New York city commis- 
sion merchants went to Albany last 
week to oppose the Roosevelt-Cole 
bill requiring them to license and to 
protect the farmers against the unjust 
percentages exacted by the commis- 
sion men for the sale of products. 
The commission men told the agricul- 
tural committees that to bind and 
license the commission merchants 
would drive many 6f them out of 
business. They thought there were 
other ways to reach the dishonest 
cemmission man than through s0 
drastic a law as this one would be. 
Subsequently the committees tenta- 
tively agreed to modify the provision 
for bonding and simplifying that re- 
quiring inspection of the books of 
commission merchants, eliminating 
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florticulture from the proposed law 
and adding a provision that the pro- 
ducer or shipper be made amenable 
to the extent that misbranding by him 
shall constitute a misdemeanor. 

A large number of measures of in- 
terest to farmers have been introduced 


in the New York legislature within 
the week. Some of them are as 
follows: 


By Assemblyman Webb: Providing 
that no person, firm or corporation 
operating a milk gathering station or 
other plant where milk is received 
for sale, as such or in condensed 
form, shall operate such depot with- 
out filing with the commissioner of 
agriculture a bond conditioned that 
the obliger -will pay in full from time 
when due, all claims against him of 
all persons from whom he purchases 
milk or cream. It also provides that 
the proprietor must upon receipt of 
such milk give to the producer or 
partron a slip or check signed by 
himself containing a statement of the 
amount received with the cate. The 
bond it to be in a penal sum equal to 
the amount of the probable value of 
the milk or cream purchased or to be 
purchased during the period of five 
weeks of the busiest season of the 
year, and upon breach of its condi- 
tion any person having a claim against 
the proprietor of the depot for milk 
or cream sold or delivered, may bring 
an action en the bond. 

By Assemblyman Grace: Substi- 
tuting new provisions relative to the 
pressing and marketing of hay and 
straw. It defines a presser to mean 
a person, firm, association or cor- 
poration owning or having possession 
and operating a hay press. A presser 
who presses hay or straw for market 
must use correct scales, properly 
sealed, and must mark each bale with 
his name and business address and 
the correct weight, such marking to 
be made upon a tag not less than 1% 
inches wide and 3 inches long and 


securely fastened to the bale. A 
person violating this section is to for- 
feit $5 for each violation, as at 
present. 





West Virginia Farm Happenings 


Pres John Cornwell of the West 
Virginia board of trade has appointed 
the following delegates to the federal 
aid good roads congress, which meets 
March 6 and 7: Dr 


in Washington 
I. C. White of Morgantown, Hon W. 
G. Brown of Kingwood, A. C. Stifel 


of Wheeling, Hon John W. Davis of 
Clarksburg, Hon Hunter H. Moss, Jr, 
of Parkersburg. 

At Clinton, in Ohio county, a church 
costing $5000 will be built in the 
spring to contain a separate room, 
530 by 35 feet, for agricultural awa 
other public meetings of the farmers 
of that section. Earl Oglebay, owner 
of Waddington farm, whose benefi- 
cence established the agricultural 
course at Bethany college, has given 
$1000 to make it possible. An agri- 
cultural lecturer of national fame will 


be secured to speak on the opening 
of the hall. 
Plans are already under way for 


the larger and better state corn show 
of this year. Prizes will be given, not 
only for 10 and single ear exhibits, but 
a men’s acre yield contest pen to 
the state will offer large inducements. 
The recent men’s show was by far the 
largest and best ever held in the 
State. 















Have a roof that needs no care 
Lay Genasco, and end your leaks and “‘mends”. 
It is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt—the per- 


fect everlasting waterproofer of Nature. 


G 


enasco 


THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


Ready Roofing 


is armored with the natural life-preserving oils 
that give lasting resistance to all kinds of 
weather. i 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. Guaranteed. Every roll of stnooth surface 
Genasco contains Kantleak Kleets which make seams watertight without cement, 
Write us for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
Manutacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 

















[s without real serious meaning to 

thousand farmers 
they think it is too hard work or 
it is not convenient to work a horse. 
So many farmers fail to understand 
what truly wonderful possibilities 
there are in mode 


IRON 


do all of the sowing, hoeing, cultivating, 
weeding, furrowing, ridging, etc., i 
garden, with better results, far less work 
and so.ne real pleasure for the operator 
38 or more combinations at $2.50 to §12,00 
Ask your dealer about them and write us 
for new booklet, 
Modern Tools” also copy of our paper 
“Iron Age Farm and Garden 
News”’—both are free. 


BATEMAN M’F’GCO, 


man 


Box 177° 

















PUMP ireFOR 
NOTHING 


Get a Big, Heavy, 
tunning, Doeble 


SAMSON 
WIND MILL 


cause 


™m nd tools 


Wheel Hoes 
and Drills 


» in any 


“Gardening with 


STOVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
200 Samson Avenue FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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Grenioch,W. J. 











Do Ten Days’ 


who owns an IHC tractor. 


the handles of a walkin 
have 160 acres or more o 


plow. 
neglect to put an I 
work for the tractor is only just 


With it you can draw three or more 
at a time. 


= a. 


Work in One 


OCNe day's plowing, under 
favorable conditions, used to 
be two to three acres —is yet, 

on many farms. But not for the farmer 
’ He plows 
twenty to thirty acres a day, or more, de- 
pending on the size of his outfit, and has 
an easier time doing it than the man who 
walks sixteen miles or more a day holding 
If 
1 arable lan 
plow you are agg | money every day you 

C tractor to work. 
hen the plowing is done the year’s 


At harvest time it takes the 
place of teams on the three or more binders 
that cut a swath as wide as astreet through 
It furnishes power for thresh- 


rou 
to 


un, 
rills 


t hauls the produce to market. An 


IH C Kerosene-Gasoline Tractor 


with its simple, powerful engine and transmis- 
sion, carefully protected from d 






grit; its ample, well-oiled 





















possible the stupendous operations of 


irt, dust ent 
; its 

weight for the power it doustogue ts freedom 

from dangerous sparks and annoying soot and 

smoke; its all-around usefulness 

reliability, has done more than a littleto make 

modern 





farmi 
tested I H C tractor. 

I H C tractors are made in every approved style, and 
in 12, 15, 20, 25, 30, 45 and 60-horse power sizes. I HC 
general purpose engines, for use on the farm and in the 


If you can use a tractor, buy a time and field- 


Shop, mill and factory are made in 1 to 50-horse 
sizes, Thel HC local dealer will give you ca 
and full information. See him, or write 


{aternational Harvester of America 
2 (Incorporated 


CHICAGO USA 


wer 
ogues 


general 
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YOU PAY TWO PRICES 


for an engine that freezes up. Think of paying $25.00 to $75.00 
to replace a cracked cylinder. 


IMnewWay Air-Cooled 


Can’t Freeze—Never Balks—Is Built Right 
FARMERS, study the engine problem. 


up gasoline and gocs to pieces in a season. 


a poor engine eats 
n engine 


Learn. how 
You need a 


Write now for our 


Catalog No. 30. 


Ne We ‘MeTor COMPARY 
Tas New? — GS.A. 








OU have heard 
of “Hog and 
Hominy” in 
the South. 


The girl in the pic- 
ture is a member of a 
County Pig Club in the 
Southeast, and raised 
the pig to a 390-pound 
hog in eight months. 
Pork is made as low 
as 214 and 3 
pound in this territory. 


cents a 


There is more money in growing corn and raising hogs in the astern 
States than anywhere else in America. The Southeast makes the cheapes Rs ork, 
grows the largest yields of corn per acre, and her markets pay the hig "CS. 

In 1912 W.'S. Vardaman of Leflore County, 
corn on 70 acres, an average of 121% bushels per acre. 
corn in the Southern States is 80 cents a bushel. 


Mississippi, grew 8.505 bi i Is of 
A usual farm price for 


the world for his cotton. 
has the 


Southeastem farm lands, crops, the markets of 

YIELDS VARIED under proper handling, will Th 

AND PROFITABLE make far Jarger yields of the HEALTHFUL pot pleasar 
grains, grasses and most CLIMATE and the ne 

other crops than can ve grown in Northern States the United States 

or in Canada, and at a much smaller cost of generally are rolling oa irained 1 

production. Two to four crops are raised annually. — Giuvation above the sea 


Sout! eastern farmer 


Farm lands in the South- In every Southeastern 
eastern States average only MODERN IMPROVE- many millions of 

one quarter as high, in MENTS A FEATURE are beili¢ 

price as the lands in other for good 

good sections, where improved town and country schools 

state and district agricultural se 
highest standards in work and 
resulia. <All over the Southeast the farm demon- 
stration movement and general attention ,to agri- 
culture are making for the best condi s and 
the highest profits for the farmer and the ‘fataion’s 
family. 


LAND PRICES jr" 
$10 AN ACRE U 


high schools, 


The Southeastern farme- are reaching the 


manner pouorrions er has at his command 
THE & home markets which pay 

the. *tighes Prices for 
live stock, meats, dairy products, hay, and grains, 
the markets of America for his truck and fruit 


The South Offers the Greatest Opportunities 


* 

If you seck a better farm home, and wish to locate where your land investment 
will be the smallest for productive soils, you cannot overlook the opportunities South- 
eastern lands offer and the advantages they command over all other lands in America. 

In the Southeast are great and growing manufacturing centers and rapidly 
growing cities; the great markets and population centers of the North are uy 10 
to 40 hours away from the South Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. The Panama Canal 
will do more for the Southeastern States than for any other portion of the Union, 


¢ The Best Locations for Homeseekers 


The most fertile regions, the lowest priced lands and the widest farm oppor- 
tunities in the Southeast are found in the states of Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky along 


the lines of the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad and 


Southern Railway Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. 


information about crops and markets, 
publications to be had for the 
you wish more 
to us and all 


We have lists of farm lands, 
general and state booklets and other 
asking. The movement is now to the Southeast. If 
information, fill out the coupon with a pencil, mail 
facts will be supplied. 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Room 2, Washington, D. C. 
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Address 


ee eeeeee 


1 wish more facts about the 
Southeast. Send me _ free the 
‘Southern Field’’ magazine. TI am in- 
erested in the subject checked and 


state Of ..e0.- 
cob AYUCK § go0. 
-+o,Cattle .,..Poultry 


: 


« Dairying ‘ 
. Genera) Farming 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


PRICES OF GRAIN 
WITH COMPARISONS 


r-Corn-, 7~Oats—, 
1913 1913 1912 


LATEST WHOLESALE 
STANDARD GRADES, 
Wheat, 


1913 1912 
111 1.01% 
- 1.08 1,03 





Cash or 
Spot 


1.09% 1.01% 
2. £07 1.00 _ 33 
87 1.07 43% .66 - 
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wheat market 
languish. 
domestic mill- 
generous, but 
lacked stimulus 
Under these 


At Chicago, the 
been inclined to 
cash demand on 
account proved 
trade as a whole, 
the buying side. 
conditions it was not strange that 
prices sagged somewhat. May wheat 
went down 1@2c to 92c p _ obu, 
July under 91c, followed by slight 
recovery, The domestic wheat situa- 
tion was without new feature, belief 
general that the autumn sown crop is 
slumbering in a healthy condition. 
Flour was dull and cash wheat lower. 
No 2 red winter wheat in store was 
lower at $1.08 p bu. 

Corn was 1@2c lower, under favor- 
able weather for farm deliveries, and 
large receipts at primary points. Ad- 
vices from the west and southwest in- 
dicated free marketing; “but on the 
other hand with lower temperatures 
there was also an enormous demand 
for home feed lots, The cash inquiry 
was reasonably good at a somewhat 
lower price level, almost wholly on 
domestic account. No 2 corh in store 
4944 @5Ve p bu, May 52@53c. 

The oats market was easier 
increased offerings; but these 
met by good buying and only frac- 
tional losses were sustained. The do- 
mestic demand for cash oats was tib- 
eral on the basis of S38@34c p bu 
for standard in store; 
and 


May oats above 
below J4c, July much the same 
level, 
Barley 


particularly 
averaging steady to 
choice 58@T1e p bu. 
were dull at 48@52c, 

Field seeds were without new fea- 
ture, timothy in some favor at abouta 
former level around $4@4.10 p 100 
for prime; clover nominally 20, 
alsike 21.50, hungarian and millets 1 
@1.25, buckw heat ) # 10@ 1.60, 


GENERAL MARKETS 


ing 


under 
were 


considerable favor, 
grades, these 
firm; fair to 
Feed grades 


was in 
malting 


lbs 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store,’ warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured, 

Apples 

At New York, two classes of apples 
remain in ready demand, one an ex- 
tra fine quality of domestic size, and 
the other that -which can be offered 
cheap at a range of $1.75@2.25 p bbl. 
All other classes, which include the 
largest percentage of the offerings, 
are moving slowly. Snow is quoted 
at 2@3 p bbl, Baldwin do, Greening 
do, tusset 1.25.@ 1.50, Spy 2.50@ 
3.75, Spitzenburg do, Winesap 2.50@ 
4, bx apples We @2. 

Eggs 

The report from 40 leading cold 
storage warehouses of the country 
stated that on Feb 1 there were 356,- 
400 cases of eggs in storage, against 
only 66,400 cases one year earlier, 

At New York, the market weak- 
ened again last week and the price 
declined slightly on all grades of 
eggs. Receipts were heavy on fresh 
eggs and advisers of more eggs un- 
der way resulted in lower quotations. 
The best storage eggs were selling 
at 20%c, although the average of- 
fered at 17@19c, The market for 
eggs opened this week irregular and 
unsettled. Fresh gathered were 
quoted at 20@24c p doz, hennery 
eggs 21@28c, duck eggs 30@40c. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, high grades of tim- 
othy hay continue steady and there 
is no improvement in the situation 
on medium and low grades. In large 
bales, No 1 timothy is quoted at $21 
p ton, standard 19.50, No 3 16, light 
clover mixed 18.50, heavy 17, rye 
straw 20. 

j Onions 
York, domestic 
in liberal supply and prices are 
low. Orange county (N Y) red and 
yellow are quoted at 25@60c p_ 100- 
lb bag, state and western white 50c@ 
$1, Ct Valley 50@ 75c. 


onions are 


very 


At New 


Poultry 

At New -Y« the market has 
cleaned up well on live poultry, and 
most of the sales on fowls are at 17c 
p lb There still continues to arrive 
coarse and staggy chickens which do 
not go above 16c. Ducks are-—light in 
receipts, and the market is firm at 
20¢e, geese 5c. turkeys 21c, roosters 
12c. New fresh killed poultry receipts 
have. been light of late and trading 
moderate, only sufficient to hold the 


} 
rk, 


4 


American Agriculturist 

Barrel-packed fowls, 
and upward, bring 
box-packed 17 %¢¢e, 
17@19c, roosters 
24c, according to 
The demand is 
poultry, 


market steady. 
weighing 4 lbs 
abeut 16%c p lb, 
roasting chickens 
13%¢c, capons 214 
size, turkeys 21 @ 2Ac. 
picking up for frozen 
cially roasting chickens, 
Potatoes 
At New York, old domestic pota- 
toes are steady. Offerings are not 
excessive and Va late crop is quoted 
15@1, 90 p bbl, Long Island 2.25 
@ 2.75, state 1.90@2 p 180 lbs, western 
do, Maine 2@2.25, Fla new 2@4 p bbl, 
Bermuda 4@5.50. 
Mill Feeds 
At New York, the demand 
feed continues light and the 
the market is weak. Coars« 
spring bran, in 100-lb 
rive sells at $22.50 p 
middlings 23, linseed 
brewers’ meal 1.54 p 
1.55, flakes 1.70. 
Vegetables 
At New York, _old carrots 
weak, selling at THe @$1,25 p 
new $1@1.25 p 100 be hs, old beets $1 
@1.50 p bbl, S C new $1@2 p 100 
behs, Cauliflower sells at steady prices, 
Fla being quoted at $1@1.50 p bskt or 
cra, state celery $1@4 p siandard 
case, parsnips 75c@$1 p bbl, marrow 
squash $1.50@2, Hubbard water 
cress $1.50@2 p 100 bchs, Danish seed 
cabbage $6@7 p ton, red $14 @15. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 
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PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York 
37 
oF Dy 
29 


Boston Chicago 


° 

2. 

Butter 
statement made by 
warehouses in the U 8 
that on Feb 1 there were 
houses 15,749,700 lbs of butte 
10,419,100 ibs year earlie? 
ing Jan the from 
storage houses was 9,563,300 lbs. 
years ago, when the was 
astrous, the stocks of butter in 
age on Feb 1 were DOO, 000, 

At New York, the recent 
in the price of cmy butter 
tailed the consumption to som<« 
Offerings are light, cmy extras se il 
to about Sc p Ib, dairy 35c. 

At Elgin, Ill, Feb 17, 
were at S4@55c p Ib, 
at the higher price. 

At Chicago, receipts of butter 
tinue light, and quotations 
sustained at the late advance. Choice 
creamery butter in tubs in large lots 
sells as high as 35c p lb. Market is 
closely cleaned up, and “demand is 
principally for fancy makes. Miscel- 
laneous lots of cmy are quoted at 31 
@3Ac, dairy butter 25@30c. 

At Albany, cmy butter 37c p 
dairy 35c, 

At Columbus, cmy 57e, 

At Pittsburg, cmy 5Sec, 

At Philadelphia, cmy 

At Cincinnati, emy 5c, 

At Syracuse, cmy ‘ic. 

Cheese 


At New York, the tone of the mar- 
ket is still steady, although a few con- 
cessions are made. Specials and daisies 
ey ny to 18¢ p lb, fey lic, skims 10 
a 3% 

At Chicago, the cheese market 
holds steady, quotations for twins be- 
ing at 16%c.p 1b, daisies, young 
America and longhorn 17c. 


Country Prodees Markets 


OHTO—At Columbus, corn 50c p bu, 
wheat $1.04, oats 35c, bran and mid- 
dlings 25 p ton, loose timothy hay 
13.50, clover 12, milch cows 30@60 
ea, hogs S%c p Ib, eggs 2e p doz, 
chickens and fowls 12c p lb, potatoes 
63c p bu, cabbage 75c@1.50 p 100 
lbs, turnips 60c p bu, apples 3@3.50 
p bbl. 

At 
bbl, 
100 
and 
corn 
16.50 p 
hogs Ske 
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Cleveland, apples $3@3.50 p 
potatoes 60c p bu, onions 75c p 
lbs, cabbage T@S8 p ton, beets 
carrots 60c p bu, red wheat 1.15, 
52%c, oats S87ec, timothy hay 
ton, oats and wheat straw 9, 
p lb. lambs Yc, sheep 5@ 
ic, calves 9@11%ec, steers S\4c. 

At Cincinnati, No 2 red wl $1.09 
@1.13 p bu, timothy hay 16.50 ton, 
corn 52@ 4c p bu, oats 38 ec, 
1.50@2.50 p_ bbl, potatoes 
hogs 8%c p lb, cattle 6% @ 7% cc, sheep 
5e, lambs 13@15ce, calves 10c, eg 
22c p doz. 


heat 


g2gs 


NEW YORK—At Albany, corn (We 
Se, bran $24.50 


p bu, oats 48c, rye T- 

p ton, cottanseed meal %, middlings 
and corn meal 28.50, loose timothy 
hay 19, clover 16, milch cows 25@ 7 
ea, veal calves 7@S8c p Ib, 

p doz, chickens and fowls 

Ib, potatoes 2@2.%0) p bbi, cabbage 
2@3 p 100, turnips 1 p bbl. apples 
8@4, beets 1.25, parsnips 1.75, ecar- 
rots. 1.50 











me February 22, 1913 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Cattle. —Hogs-, -Sheep— 











Per 100 Ibs 
1918 1912 1913 10912 1913 1912 
«++-89.00 $8. 50 68.40 $6.35 $6.40 75 
oe Pek 8.65 7.35 8.60 80 5.55 25 
Buffalo .... 8.56 7 8.90 6.25 
ansas City 8.85 7.2: 8.20 5.25 
Pittsburg. .. 8.79 7.50 8.% 6.25 
Hogs Sell on Higher Level 
At Chicago, the markei for beef 
cattle is not as favorable to the fin- 


ishers of prime heavy steers as it was 
a month and a half ago. Several fac- 
tors have been gradually pushing the 
quotations on heavy weights lower 
and working for a higher market on 
medium and light weights, thus caus- 
ing a narrower spread in prices. The 
Lenten season, together with the wide 
difference between retail and whole- 


sale price of beef, has resulted in a 
shortened demand in all live stock 
markets. Early this month beeves 
which topped the early January mar- 
ket at $9.40 p 100 Ibs sold Alown to 
890. The past two months has wit- 
nessed a decline in feeder cattle of 
2@2.00. The greatest slump, however, 
has been recorded on prime heavy 
stock. 

The Se hog arrived at the end of 
the first week of Feb and it had been 
predicted for some time by those con- 
versant with the trade. During the 
week pri es 1dvanced nearly 5c 
from $7.75 to 8.15 p 100 lbs. The top 
figure was the highest level attained 
on the Chicago market since Nov 9, 
1912, when best “xs sold at 8.30. The 
average price the first week sof this 
month was 7.80, or 1.56 higher than 
a year ago. Later in the month prices 
advanced still higher. 

Light receipts is the principal rea- 
son tor the advance in quotations. 
The average weight of hogs is grad- 
vally gaining and is now about 230 
ibs apiece, or the heaviest s-nce last 
September. Quality is in keeping 
with weight, and the price range con- 
tives narrow. Medium and light 
weights command a few cents more 
than the heavy hogs. 

Spread in prices between sheep and 


lambs was narrowed early this month, 


aged sheep being more in demand 
than recently. The movement of 
feeder sheep continues limited. Feed- 
ing wethers recently sold at S4.75@ 
5.15, and some ewes at 4.5%'@5.75, 
native wethers 5.75@6.25, yearling 
6.65@ 7.85. Native lambs were quoted 
at 7@8.85, 

At New York, Monday, Feb 17— 
Last week after Monday receipts of 
beeves were light and prices still fur- 


ther advanced 10@25c, the whole 
market closing strong. Calves were 
also in moderate receipts, and the 
market ruled firm, closing 25@60c 
higher than the opening for both 
veals and barnyard calves. No west- 


ern calves on sale the past week. The 
selling range for the past week was: 
Steers $6.355@8.65, oxen and stags 64 
7.25, bulls 1.75@7, cows 3.10 @6.85, 
heifers 4.50@6.25, veals 6@138, barn- 


yard calves 4.50@4, yearlings 4@6.00. 


Milch cows have sold higher at 55G 
82 p head. ‘ 

Today there were 38 cars of cattle 
and 2069 calves on sale. Steers were 
in good demand and steady to 10c 
higher; bulls were firm to 10@15c 
higher, cows strong for all grades. 
Calves were in more abundant sup- 
ply than last week, and prices for 
veals 25@50c lower than closing 
prices last PWriday. The pens were 
cleared. Steers averaging S00 to 
1390 Ibs sold at $6.75@9 p 100 Ibs, 
including 3 cars Va, 1159 to. 1390 Ibs 
8.40@9, 3 cars Ohio do 1127 to 1200 
Ibs 8.15@8.70, 4 cars Pa, 875 to 1306 
ibs 7.80@8.55, 1 car Maryland, 1202 
lbs 8.60, N Y¥ steers, 800 to S6O lbs 
6.75@7. Oxen sold at 4.50@7, bulls 


5.25 @7, cows 3.25@ 6.40, veals 5@ 12.50, 
barnyard calves and vearlings 4.504 6. 

Sheep ruled firm after Monday, and 
the market closed fully higher 
than opening prices. Lambs ruled 
steady for good and prime stock, with 
medium and common grades slow and 
weak, but the close was hardly quot- 
able lower. The selling range for the 
week was: Sheep $4.50@6, culls 3@ 
4.25, lambs 8@9.60, culls 6.50@7.0), 
yearlings 7@8.5U. Today there were 
13 cars of stock on sale. Sheep were 
firm; lambs 1c lower. Common to 
prime sheep (ewes) sold at 450@ 
6.25 p 100 Ibs, culls 3.75@4, common 
to prime lambs 8$@9.560, culls 7. Top 
price of N Y lambs 9.40, Mich do 9.50, 
Mhio do 9.15, Pa do 8.50. 

Hogs ruled firm and higher 
Monday, closing at an advance 
@35c over opening sales. Today 
were 5 cars on sale. Market 15@ 
20c lower, with all weights selling at 
8.85@8.90 p 100 Ibs, roughs 7.0q@ 
7.90, stags 5. 

The Horse Market 

Prices ruled firm last week for de- 
sirable offerings; others unchanged. 
Good to choice heavy drafters $325 


25¢ 


after 
of 3B 


there 





& 
@400 p head, chunks 1100 to 1300 Ihs, 





225 @ SOO, good | sound second-hand 
horses 100 to 

At Pittsburgh, the 85 cars of beef 
cattle arriving Monday sold at about 
lic p 100 lbs higher than quotations 
a week earlier. Good to choice prime 
beeves were quoted at $8.40@8.80 p 
100 ibs, good 1300 to 1400-lp steers 
8.20@8.40, medium to good 1200 to 
1300-1b steers 7.85@8.10, tidy 1050 to 
1150-lb steers 7.85@8.20, fair to 
medium 1000 to 1100-lb steers 7.40@ 
i. 70, fair 900 to 1000-lb steers 6.00@ 
7.25, fair 700 to 900-lb steers 5. 
6.50, ‘rough, half-fat 1000 to 1500-lb 
steers 4.85@6.15, common to good fat 
oxen 4.60@6.60, bulls 3.60@7.10, cows 
3.75@6.55, heifers weighing 70 to 
1100 Ibs 4.35.@ 7.85. About 300 head 
of calves sold at 7.50@11. Receipts 
of hogs amounted to 55 double decks, 
heavy weights selling at 8.60@8.66, 
heavy mixed weights 8.70, medium 
weights, also heavy Yorkers and light 
Yorkers 8.70@8.75, pigs 8.50@8.76. 
The sheep and lamb market was ac- 
tive and higher than a week ago by 
fully 50ec. Sheep sold at 5@7 p 100 
ibs, lambs 5.50@9.25. Total receipts 
of sheep and lambs were 20 double 
decks. 

At Buffalo, all grades of beef cattle 
sold at 15@25c p 100 Ibs higher the 
first day of this week than closing 
quotations of the previous Saturday. 
About 2250 head arrived. Trade was 
active on heavy cattle, which sold up 
to $8.80 p 100 Ibs. Fair to 
weighty steers were quoted at S@8.50, 
plain 6.75@7.40, yearlings 7.35@8.35, 
butcher steers 5.80@7.85, cows 3.25@ 
.65, heifers 4.50 @ 7.60, feeders weigh- 
ing 700 to 800 lbs 6.75@7.10, fair to 
zs00d 6@6.50, stockers 5@6.55, bulls 
{@6.85. Total receipts of hogs were 
14,000 head, mixed weight selling at 
S.65 p 100 ibs, Yorkers 8.75, pigs 8.80. 
Highest price paid for lambs Monday 
was 9.55 p 100 lbs. Fair to good lambs 
sold at $.50@9, wethers met a strong 
market at ia 7.25, ewes hw, 
vearlings 8.25@8.50. 


6.25 0@6.! 





Western Pennsylvania 
C, 8. DEAN, BEAVER COUNTY 

The farmers of Industry township 
in Beaver county have 
two-story frame building 65x52 for 
2000, and have fitted it up for amuse- 
ment, entertainment and pleasure of 
farmers of the township and sur- 
rounding neighborhood, 

More room has been made by the 
Allegheny county industrial and train- 
ing school for boys by adding an addi- 
tional cottage. A new reservoir has 
been completed, which has a capacity 
of over 2400 barrels; the water is be- 
ing piped to various places on the 
farm, Concrete markers are now be- 
ing made to designate the farm boun. 
dary lines. 

The Pittsburgh markets are flooded 
with the heaviest supply of fruits and 
vegetables ever known at this time of 
year. The big produce yards are filled 
with cars to the utmost capacity, 600 
cars on the yard sidings and over 100 
cars on sidings outside, resulting in a 
glutted market and big slump in 
prices, 

A farmers’ week will be held at 
Greenville early in March, All the 
farmers of western Pennsylvania are 
invited to meet with the scientists 
and discuss farm problems, 

Corn day at State College February 
28 will give the farmers of Pennsyl- 
vania a chance to visit the agricul- 
tural college and experiment station, 
hear discussions on corn and see the 
exhibit. Corn is Pennsylvania’s most 
important crop. 


Will Not Breed—T. O'B, New York, 
has a valuable heifer with first calf 
that will not get with calf; she is in 
good health and shows heat well. I 
suspect the trouble to be in the mouth 
of the uterus, which very likely has 
become closed, due to injury and 
laceration at time of calving. I would 


32 





suggest that when she comes in heat 
again, the mouth of the uterus be 
opened by inserting the fingers; there 
is no great danger of doing any 
harm, and in all probability some 
bleeding will result. Serve as soon 
as possible after opening. Cases of 








is rt are quite common, and usu- 
ally give no trouble after once open- 
ing. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
potatoes 60@75ce p bu, cabbage $5@7 
p ton, carrots 1.35 p bbl, beets @e p 
bu, oats 5Yc, timothy hay 16.75 p ton, 
rye straw 11.25, bran and middlings 
24, hens 19%c p Ib, eggs 25c p doz 

At Philadelphia, eggs 28c p 
chickens and fowls 14}@18c p Ib, ap- 
ples $2@3.50 p bbl, potatoes 70e p bu, 
baled timothy hay 19 p ton, clover 13. 
AA 4 ADD N YPRO 

At Buffalo, northern wheat 94%c¢ 
white $1.10, yellow corn 58%c, oats 
38%c, barley SS@T2e, rye G7e, bran 
> ae red dog 2.™%, gluten 
feed 27.75. 

At Syracuse, beets Wc p bu. beans 
$2@ 2.25, cabbage 1.25 p 100, carrots 
40c p bu, onions Hic, potatoes 5c, 
apples 50@ T5c, timothy hay 18 p ton, 
alfalfa pathags chickens 18c p 1b, fowls 
lGe; | Pp 493) corn 75@ Se Pp 
bu, bovral 42.0 4hie 
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BEAUTIFY» 


Harmonious Beauty and Permanent Protection are Combined in 
Cyclone oe ys Fence and Entrance Arches. 


Placed around the community burying ground they 
are an expression of remembrance and devotion by the living and give 
the lost resting place of loved ones a well-kept appearance. 
Built to last, of heavy galvan‘zed wire, in various ornamen- 

cheaper than wood and much more orna- 
mental. Designed for public parks and private grounds. 
Write for FREE Ittastrated Catalog. 
Cyclone Fence Co., Dept. 60 Waukegan, Til, 
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FARM FENCE 


41 INCHES HIGH 
100 other styles of 
Farm, Poultry and 
Lawn Fencing direct 
from at save-the- 
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large catalog is free, 
GITSELMAN BROS, Box 203 Muncie, lad 
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First Principles of Feeding 
Farm Animals 


By PROF. C. W. BURKETT 


This is the most comprehensive and best 
illustrated book on feeding the animals of the 
indicates, 
cusses the first principles of stock feeding. 
It is of simple construction, takes up the sub- 
ject step by step, making it possible for the 


The book 
tion of the entire science of feeding. 


ing as a novel and the teacher in school or 
the most teachable text they have to 


table of contents gives an idea of the 

and completeness of the work: The Soil, The 
What Feeding Stuffs Con- 
How Food is Digested, Using Feeds for 
Composition of Animals, Food 
| § Nutrients, Some Scientific Terms in Feeding, 
| Computation of Rations, Basing Standards on 
Quality of Milk, Computing Rations on the 
Basis of Starch Values, Using Energy Values 
Cost of the Ration, 
Feeding Young Animals, 
Breeding Animals, 
Horses, Feeding Dairy Cattle, 
Cattle, Feeding Sheep, Feeding Swine, Feed- 
ing Farm Poultry, The Silo and Silage, The 
Soiling System, Relation of Food to Manure, 
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355 pages. Cloth. 
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THE BUCKEYE STATE 


NEW ERA FOR FARMING 


Legislative Program Would Correct Abuses-—Supported by Admini. 
stration—Governor Cox in Earnest to Help Agriculture--Public 
Opinion Back of Proposals—By C. W. Burkett 


The Ohio legislature seems to be in 
earnest about helping agriculture, I 
talked just recently with many of the 
members and was interested to see 
that the welfare of the farmer is 
more centered in their minds than I 
have ever observed it to be at any ses- 
sion of this law-making body. For 
one thing there is a good representa- 
tion of farmers this year. Heretofore, 
there has been a mere handful. An- 
other thing, the farmers have splen- 
did leaders, There is Senator Cun- 
ningham of Gambier. He is a young 
farmers enthusiastic in his business 
and knows the farmers’ problems, His 
one interest is the farm. Senator Cun- 
ningham is president of the Ohio corn 
improvement association and is a 
farmer first, last, and all the time. 

Then there is W. M. Brown of Ash- 
and, a member of the house, and 
chairman of the house committee on 
agriculture, Mr Brown is one of these 
proad-minded, clear-thinking, stable, 
safe and conservative members who 
represents agriculture in fact and 
deed as well as in name, I talked with 
both of these men, I caught the spirit 
of their enthusiasm for agriculture, I 
was impressed with their views con- 
serning agricultural legislation, how 
earnestly they are picking up the odds 
and ends and working to round ‘out 
the agricultural situation so that the 
farm will get. its share of the right 
kind of legislation. 

In addition to these splendid men, 
there are other able farmers like Con- 
over of Urbana, Nungesser of Galion, 
Walsh of South Newburg, McCormick 
of McCormick, Reyer of Arlington, 
McGuffey of McGuffey, Pence of Hills- 
boro, Warnes of Millersburg, Guthery 
of Laure, Crawford of Graysville, 
Criswell of Mt Gilion, Murphy of 
faton, Kathe of Chillicothe, Brown of 
Plain City and Hoover of Lebanon. 
This is a grand body of splendid farm. 
ors, And look at their program. They 


are first looking after highway legis- 
lation that the farmer may get his 
share of good roads, and that he is 
not imposed upon in the payment of 


these roads, These men are watching 
the taxes; they realize now that the 
Yarmers bear a greater part of the 
taxes of the counties and state and 
*hey are going to work to see that a 
more equitable assessment be made 
and that if changes are made they 
will be to the help of the farmer rath- 
er than to his hurt. Then these men 
would have the subject of rural credits 
etudied and proper legislation provid- 
ed that farm resources may be mobil- 
wed as easily and as readily as city 
credits, 


Big Plans in Farm Program 


In the agricultural program comes 
the inspection of agricultural lime, 
that the farmer in purchasing. this 
product for his land may be protected 
in the same way as when he buys 
feeding stuffs or fertilizers. Moreover, 
‘t is the intent to strengthen both the 
Yertilizer Jaw and the feeding stuff law 
so that the weak spots of these tw» 
last may be corrected and the farmer 
secure the best sort of ' protection. 
They intend to regulate the manufac- 
ture and sale of insecticides and fun- 
zicides so that the farmers of the 
Ruckeye state in buying these needed 
remedies may feel that they are not 
being imposed upon by unscrupulous 
dealers through adulteration or other 
faulty products, They intend to pro- 
tect such game as rightly belongs to 
farmers and that are helpful in de- 
stroying insects and other enemies of 
farm crops. 

This program intends to prevent im- 
portation of diseased cattle into the 
#tate. Too long Ohio has been the 
demping ground for condemned ani- 
mals in nearby states. The purpose 
jis, that tuberculosis and other con- 
terious diseases of a malHgnant char- 
acter shall not be brought into the 
state through live stock affected with 
these diseases. Moreover, they intend 
that all animals brought into’ the 
state shall be subjected to examina- 
tien, that the buyer may know that 
the animal he is getting is heaithy 
ond of a high order. 

The program provides also for a 
stallion inspection law. ‘ This is in the 
‘nterest of breeders and requires that 
all advertising bills shall describe the 
ntallions offered for service exactly as 
“hey are. No longer will it be possible 
‘or grade stallions to be used as pure- 
vreds or animals of serious defects be 
advertised as perfect individuals. 
Amendments are to ke made to the 
‘ine fence law to make this effective. 
4 pure seed bill will be admitted so 
*hat farmers may feel certain in buy- 
ing seeds that they get what they sup- 

_ nose they are getting and that adul- 
‘erated be Kept out and that seed old 
end dead be not sold as seed of high 
‘vitality. A bill to regulate commission 
‘yoerchants and brokers so as to pro- 


er 


tect shippers and producers is also 
provided, This bill, already introduced 
in the house, provides that the com- 
mission merchant or broker shall 
make a true statement in writing as to 
the buyer and seller. By means of 
this law it will be possible for every 
seller to follow up his sales and to as- 
certain if the prices’given him by the 
commission merchant are actually the 
prices that the purchaser paid, ° 


Governor for Greater Efficiency 


Of still greater importance in this 
agricultural program, is the desire to 
eliminate duplication of the different 
state institutions in carrying on agri- 
cultural work. Gov Cox, deeply inter- 
ested in this matter himself, is co- 
operating with the legislature. He has 
ascertained from the different agricul- 
tural institutions the work they are 
doing and finds that there is an im- 
mense amount of duplication and 
often work in the triplicate by the 
agricultural college, the state board cf 
agriculture and the experiment sta- 
tion. The governor believes that if a 
strong, nonpartisan state board of 
agriculture were created, consisting of 
the dean of the agricultural college 
and three members be appointed by 
the governor to take charge of the 
agricultural enterprises of the state, 
that not only would there be great 
saving of money, but far greater efti- 
ciency would result, 

This state board 
would be in the sense what commis- 
sion forms of government as applied 
to cities are doing. It would be ina 
line with the movement of combining 
the board of managers of the various 
charitable institutions of the state 
which was effected two vears ago. The 
governor finds that this board in con- 
trol of these state charitable institu- 
tions not only has secured a greater 
efficiency during the past two years, 
but that it has done this at a saving 
this past year of $830,000. The gov- 
ernor believes ihat if the crricultural 
institutions were combined in this 
manner, not only would greater efti- 
ciency be secured, but great service to 
the people and at much less expenre 
on the part of the taxpayers, 

No one can talk with Gov Cax and 
fail to catch the spirit of his enthu- 
siasm and earnestness in wisely con- 
ducting the affairs of the state in the 
interest of the people. He is as faith- 
fully serving the cause of the farmer 
as of any class. In him the farmers of 
Ohio have a loyal champion and a 
magnificent friend. He is in hearty 
accord with the entire agricultural 
program as here outlined, and 
would lend his aid in every pos- 
sible way to build up the agriculture 
of the state and to give Ohio a stand- 
ing in farm things that it has hereto- 
fore unfortunately never occupied in 
the high favor that intrinsically the 
state merits, 

I have talked with the governor 
about these matters as well as with 
these agricultural leaders in the leg- 
islature. With other representatives 
of the farm press and farm people 
this entire matter has heen threshed 
out. Everyone of us knows that these 
big boards, each one in charge of some 
special institution, not only do their 
work at considerable expense, but 
many of these men take little, if any, 
interest in the work intrusted to their 
charge. It is my firm belief that if 
this agricultural program is adopted, 
not only will the agricultural institu- 
tions of the state be better protected, 
but they will be better nourished and 
the men working in them: will be less 
troubled from outside influences that 
dwarf useful results. 

There will be opposition to this 
plan, no doubt, but if this opposition 
be run down, it will be found center- 
ing around the selfish interests of 
these men connected in one way or 
other with these different institutions, 
1 believe that public opinion is with 
the governor and with the legislature. 
I believe that the farmers of Ohio are 
sick and tired of getting the little en?” 
of beneficial legislation. IT believe they 
are sick and tired of having great 
numbers of boards asking for huge 
appropriations with scarcely one of 
these men at all conversant with whet 
the money is actually to be used for 
or what the real needs of the institu- 
tions are, Let’s put this matter up to 
a few people and hold them respor- 
sible. 

I believe that when this is done we 
will have greater economy and greater 
efficiency. Gov Cox is in earnest about 
helping the farmers of Ohio. Let’s 
put nothing in the way to prevent oar 
hinder his doing his best for farm 
people. And let’s uphold his hands 
and wish him godspeed with his agri- 
cultural program, 


Cream Prices Lower—Have had 
real winter in Starke Co since Feb 1, 
with the mercury about zero mark at 
times. There is very little snow, but 
the roads are good for wagon and 
some are hauling lumber. There is 
not much going on around the farm 


of agriculture 


except the care of live stock and plan- 
ning for the coming season. Some are 
selling cream, but the price is not as 
high as in Nov. Rough feed is not as 
high as last year. Hay is $12 p ton, 
wheat $1.05 p bu, corn We, oats 35c, 
potatoes 75c, butter fat 34c p Ib 

Wheat Well Protected—After pass- 
ing through a warm, wet Jan Noble 
Co is having some zero weather} in 
Feb with about 4 inches of snow, 
which is a great protection to the 
wheat. Stock of all kinds is wintering 
well except sheep; tco much rain for 
them. Feed is plentiful and stock 
scarce, Wheat is selling for $1 p bu, 
corn 50c, hay $12 p ton, eggs 20c, but- 
ter 24c at the stores. No fat stock for 
sale, 

Swine Breeders Meet—Some 
out yet in Paulding Co. Stock are 
feeding well. Have had one week of 
good solid winter. Zero weather about 
every morning. A good deal of inter- 
est is being taken in poultry and all 
kinds of pure-bred stock. The north- 
western swine breeders’ assn met at 
Columbus Grove, Putnam Co, Feb 21. 
A very good program was arranged. 
There had been considerable ditch- 
ing done before the cold weather set 
in. Farmers are getting everything 
in readiness to get right at their work 
as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground, 

Bidding for Sweet Corn—Wheat is 
looking fine in Pickaway Co. Not 
much real estate changing hands. 
Canning factories are bidding for 
sweet corn, Very little demand for 
rough feed, 

Parcel Post Rates High—The win- 
ter in Medina Co was warm:and wet 
until Feb 1. The first few days in 
Feb saw zero weather. This winter 
has been very hard on stone roads, 
as they have been rutted badly. Sev- 
eral dairymen are feeding molasses 
to their cattle and horses with good 
results, Dairy cows are high and 
scarce. Wheat seems to be in good 
condition. Parcel post is working well 
but the rate is a little too high for 
the farmers to use it much. 


Wheat Looking Better—Zero weath- 
er has prevailed in Medina Co with 
some snow on the ground so wheat is 
well protected. Wheat is looking very 
well, much’ better than a month ago. 
Publie sales are plenty,.good stock is 
selling high, pure-bred dairy catttle 
commanding almost double the price 
of grades of the same herd. Hogs and 
lambs sell well. Lambs are worth 
Sc p lb, and hogs 7%c. 

Good Prices at Sales—Plenty of 
coid weaiher for the last couple of 
weeks in Auglaize Co. The farmers 
in that section have been making use 
of the freeze-up in hauling in fodder 
and hauling out manure, Many sales 
have been held in the last month, 
stock and farming implements bring- 
ing a good price. Cows are selling for 
$65 to $100 p head. 

Gensing Society Meets—Butter re- 
tails at 36c p Ib in Wayne Co. Eggs 
26e p doz, hay $10 to $15 p ton, Veal 
calves sell at 9%c p lb. Many sales 
are being held and horses, cattle and 
hogs bring high prices. ‘The weathcr 
has been mild until.well into Feb, and 
since then it has taken a slide toward 
zero.’ Farmers’ schools and domestic 
science schools and farmers’ institutes 
are claiming much attention. The 
gensing soc held an-interesting meet- 
ing in Wooster, The soc claims that 
only one other county in the U.S 
raises more gensing than Wayne. 

Want County Demonstrator—Many 
of the farmers of Warren Co met in 
Lebanon recentiy for the purpose of 
discussing the advisability of estab- 
lishing a farm improvement assn with 
a county demonstrator as propésed by 
the O exper sta and the national dept 
of agri. The farmers of the county 
show much interest in the movement 
and the assn will likely be a success. 
A farmers’ institute was held in Mor- 
row Jan 15-14, and in Lebanon on 
Jan 24-25 of last month. The institute 
was also held in Mason Feb 7-8. Tle 
advisability of using dynamite for the 
purpose of bres.king up hardpan and 
subsoil is being considered by a few 
farmers of this vicinity. 

Plea for More Granges—Some lit- 
tle plowing was done in Van Wert Co 
up to the last week in Jan. Thermom- 
eter has been hovering near zero since 
Feb 1. Farmers are busy hauling 
corn, oats, hay and straw to market. 
Hogs are being marketed closely at 
not very great weights. Cattle are 
searce. Local butchers are shipping 
in cattle. Local Perkshire breeders 
report inability to fill orders for brcd 
Sows. This would seem to point to 
cessation of cholera or at least of the 
fear of cholera for the present. The 
very few silo owners report great sat- 
isfaction in the use of silage. More 
silos will be built next year. The 
Convoy and Van Wert farmers’ insti- 
tutes held recently were well attended 
and very successful. Not so much 
land is changing hands as in recent 
years. This is the banner county of 
the state in the number of corn grow- 
ing boys sent to Washington on the 
recent ‘corn boys’ train. The granges 
in this county are very searce, This 
is all wrong. Not so many years ago 


corn 
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Van Wert was the banner grange of 
O. There should be a reviva! of or- 
ganization work. The harvest is ripe, 
but leaders seem lacking, Some feel 
that a difference of from %e to $1.25 
p 100 lbs on hogs between Convoy or 
Van Wert and Pittsburg is an un- 
justifiable margin. Also that a differ- 
ence from $1.50 to $2.50 p bu on clover 
seed between local markets and Cleve-« 
land gives an unfairly large profit to 
the dealer over the farmer, 

Wheat in Good Shape—Have been 
having the first real winter in Knox 
Co. Before the snow fell the wheat 
looked fine and has been growing all 
winter. Stock of all kinds is doing 
well, with plenty of feed cattle are 
searce and high. Sheep are high now. 
Many are being fed for spring mar- 
ket, Wheat brings 9c to $1 p bu, 
corn 0c; oats 35c, hay $11 p ton, eggs 
22c. butter 24, chickens 12c. 

New Grange Organized—The corn 
show held by the Olentangy grange 
at Hyatts recently was a success in 
every way. Mr Rodgers of Ohio state 
university judged the exhibit and 
gave a very interesting and profitable 
lecture on corn raising. A new 
grange was recently organized at 
Stratford in Delaware Co, with 36 
charter members, 

Many Renting Farms—Having zerc 
weather now in Erie Co, but not 
snow enough for sleighing. Many 
public sales and many are renting 
their farms, but not leaving them. 
Some farms are changing hands 
Stock is looking well and there is 
plenty of feed. Hay is $16 p ton, 
straw $7.50, wheat $1.10, corn 48c, 
Shelled oats 33c, butter 35c, eggs 30c, 
potatoes 50 to 0c. Cornstalks are 
selling for 2c p bdle. 

Freeze Damaged Grass—The weath- 
er being-unfavorable farmers are not 
doing much work now in Gallia Co 
except to care for stock. Stock is do- 
ing well and there is plenty of feed. 
Some plowing was done in Jan. The ~ 
warm weather in Jan started buds to 
swell slightly, but now it is colder 
it is hoped that fruit will not be 
killed. Wheat is doing fairly well. 
The recent freeze damaged the young 
grass in wheat. 


Plan to Bale Hay—The farmers of 
Tuscarawas Co are disposing of some ° 
of their lambs at $8.15 p 100° Ibs. 
Cattle are wintering well and are 
worth 6%c p lb. Hogs are 7%c p lb, 
butter 2S8e p Ib, eggs 22c p doz. The 
winter has been mild and wet and 
the roads have been very bad. Bad 
weather for wheat and fruit. Some 
winter: plowing is done, The farm- 
ers’ institute was well attended at 
Sandyville and: farmers took much - 
interest in it. Not many public sales. 
Farmers have not been changing 
hands, Feed is plentiful. The 
farmers will bale some hay in the 
spring. , 

Wheat in Good Shape—Have had 
a very open winter in Clarkson Ce 
up ¢o Feb 1. Since that time have 
had cold weather, down to zero a good 
many mornings. Wheat is in good 
shape and an average acreage was 
put out last fall. Stock of all kinds 
is looking good and selling at good 
prices. Horses are selling at from 
$100 to $300 ea. Sheep are $4 to $3 
ea. Hogs are selling for 1lc p lbd w. 
Very few farms are changing hands 
They range from $40 to $60 an acre. 
Wheat is $1 p bu, corn 65c, oats 50e, 
potatoes Tic, apples $1, butter 35c, 
eges 30c. 

Breaking Colts—Farmers in Jeffer- 
son Co are selling off their work 
horses and breaking colts. There 
were many silos built last year and 
prospects are for a good many more 
this year. Lots of moving is being 
done. Another pike has been con- 
tracted for. Will finish the one 
taken in 1911 as soon as the weather 
permits, 


Stock Wintering Well—Farmers 
are through husking Gorn in Morgan 
Co and have commenced spring 
work. Having zero weather at pres« 
ent. Fine sleighing. Stock is win- 
tering well. Feed will be plenty un- 
less there is a late spring. Eggs are 
20c p doz, butter 27c p Ib, chickens 
- P Ib Many: young horses are 
or Sale, 


Zero Weather—Farmers and city 
folks met at Lima in Allen Co Feb 
10 to discuss the matter of building a 
new courthouse at Lima. Roads 
are in fine shape. Have had it 
around zero every morning for two 
weeks. Hogs are very scarce. Work 
horses are being picked up at $150 
to $250 ea, 

Wheat and Clover Hold Gwn— 
Had rain, mud and floods in abun- 
dance during Jan, but the past few 
days have been freal_ winterlike. 
Wheat and clover have held their 
own so far on land with any drain- 
age. Not much stock is being fed. 
Horse sales have opened with prices 
about the same as last vear. Some 
farms are changing hands. Tenants 
are getting’ ready to change around. 
The institute at Beach City with 
Bege, Spencer and Dr Anderson as 
Speakers was a succesp, 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
Agricultural College Briefs 

Dr C. P. Nash, member of the 
West Virginia legislature from Mon- 
roe county, has introduced a bill for 
the establishment of an up-to-date 
college of agriculture and mechanic 
arts. It provides for the purchase 
of a farm of suflicient size and having 
soils adapted to research and demon- 
stration work. Dr Nash says that 
after many years of practical expe- 
rience as a farmer he believes an 
agricultural college must be on the 
farm, where the student can do prae- 
tical work, selecting the seed in the 
field and following it through all the 
various processes until the product is 
delivered to the consumer. 

EE. W. Sheets, in charge of the boys’ 
and girls’ corn clubs for the college of 
agriculture, is enthusiastic over the 
prospects for the coming year. It is 
not thought a county will be unor- 
ganized this year and it is expected 
the membership will reach at least 
10,000. The first contest of this kind 
was in Monroe county in 1907. In 
1911 12 counties were organized, and 





in 1912 32, more than half the coun- 
ties in the state, with membership 
of 4500 


Prof W. H. Alderman of the college 
of agriculture has just issued a bulle- 
tin urging fruit growers to spray their 
trees. The San Jose scale is so prev- 
alent throughout this state that no 
one need feel surprised if he finds it 
established on his plantation. Prof 
Stuart A, Cody urges the raising of 
pure-bred instead of mongrel fowls. 
and Prof A, L. Dacy in another bulle- 
tin urges the use of up-to-date garden 
tools, ® 

The state board of regents has sub- 
mitted to the. governor a speciai re- 
port on agriculture and domestic 
science. Comparison is made of the 


.poor facilities at the West Virginia 


college of agriculture in comparison 
with those of other states, notably 
Ohio and Pennsylvania in urging the 
need, of new buildings and better 
facilities generally. The state farm, 
college, agricultural buildings and 
equipment are inadequate and more 
money is needed for extension work. 
The teaching of agriculture is urged 
in the rural schools, where more than 
u% of the students are from the 
rural districts, also teaching on an 
aavanced scale to a greater extent in 
the hign and other schools. 
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Agricultural extension schools are 
now being held in various parts of 
the state, beginning at French Creek, 
in Upshur county, and Kingsville, in 
Barbour county. Twelve counties that 
have asked for these schools will be 
disappointed this year because the 
college of agriculture has insufficient 
instructors and funds to provide for 
them. It is expected the present leg- 
islature will be more liberal in its 
appropriations for the college so in 
the future it will be possible to hoid 
schools in every county in the state. 

Congressman Hughes of the fifth 
West Virginia district has started a 
movement which will probably result 
in partial lifting the ban against the 
importation of milch goats. into 
America ftom foreign countries. He 
discussed the matter with the secre- 
tary of agriculture. Importation was 
prohibited for fear foot and mouth 
disease and the Malta fever might be 
brought into the country. In Mr 
Hughes’ district are many Syrian coal 
miners, who want the goats from 
their native land. They claim that 
seven can be kept at the eost of one 
cow and one goat_gives a third as 
much milk as a cow, also that goat's 
milk is superior. 

Farmers of Glade district of Web- 
ster county have taken the roads ques- 
tion vigorously into their owm hands. 
They have formed an association-<to 
solicit funds for the building» of its 
own roads. Plans have been outlined 
for employing a cornpetent engineer 
and building permanent roads. The 
association will take charge of the 
roads and devise plans to regulate 
methods of construction, acting, of 
course, in conjunction with the county 
court, 

The state experiment. station is urg- 
ing upon farmers the importance es- 
pecially this year of testing the ger- 
mination of seed corn. While the corn 
was in the shock last fall the season 
was extremely wet, and during late 
October there was rather a severe 
freeze immediately after a few rainy 
days. Recently the station tested 230 
samples sent from 29 counties and the 
— of perfect germination was 
83%. 
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Lamb Trade Slow—The continued 
open weather for two months has so 
pushed forward the fruit buds as to 
certainly preclude the possibility of a 
crop of fruit the coming season in 
Braxton Co. Until Feb 5 grass con- 
tinued, to grow. Wheat has been /ook- 
ing fine, but with, a, somewhat reduced 
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acreage, Stock well -housed, is winter- 
ing superbly. Feed is abundant and 
and stock scarce. No offers yet on 
lambs, Hitherto, the lamb trade at this 
date has been fixed, Heavy cattle very 
high. Horses are éasy. Some appre- 
hension felt among dealers cancerning 
the policy of the incoming national 
administration, Because of the warm, 
wet weather apples are rotting. 

Roughage Plentiful—Have had a 
very open winter in Wood Co. The 
roads are in a very bad conditon. 
Rough feed is plentiful. Farmers are 
doing very little plowing, Eggs are 
25e p doz, and butter 30c p lb. Have 
had very high water. Calves are sell- 
ing at 8% to 9c p 1b on foot, hogs 10c 
p lb dressed. : 

Weather Very Cold—Weather is 
very cold in Raleigh Co, but the snow- 
fall has been light. Cattle are doing 
well. Feed is also holding out well. 
A pair of work steers was recently 
sold for $140. Produce is lowering 
in price. Eggs are 20c p doz. 

Work in Oil Fields—Apples are S0c 
p bu in Kanawha Co. Chickens 40c 
ea. Roads are very bad. Plenty of 
work and good wages in the oil 
field. 


Trees Need Cold Weather—Warm- 
est Jan in years in Wetzel Co. Un- 
less there is some colder weather 
soon fruit will be spoiled, but a cold 
spell is promised. Apples are plenti- 
ful at We p bu, but are not keeping 


well. Potatoes are 6Uc p bu, eggs 
25ce, butter 25c, chickens 12c. 


Hogs Still on Mast—Much rain, but 
little snow in Wyoming Co. Stock 
looks well. Hogs are still mending on 
the mast. Roads are in bad condition. 


Farmers have plenty of corn, and 
enough feed. No sale for corn. 
Damaged by Floods—The farmers 


along the Ohio valley in Mason Co 
have lost a lot of corn fodder in the 
Ohio river. The flood was over a big 
acreage of wheat, but the amount of 
damage is not yet known, as the 
waters have just gone down. Plenty of 
rain now, and feed is damaging in the 
shock, The weather is very warm for 
this time of the year. Early sowed 
wheat looks bad, but late sowed looks 
fine, and is stooling out nicely. Too 
wet to do any plowing. Sut few 
horses offered for sale. Milch cows are 
scarce and high, good ones $5) to $75 
ea, Stock is looking well. Hogs are 
searce. Dairy butter is 25c p Ib. 


Lambs Are Doing Well—Having a 
very mild winter in Jefferson Co. 
Wheat has not been making much 
growth. Quite a lot of lambs were 
dropped in Jan, all of which are do- 
ing well. Some hogs are dying of 
cholera. Very little old wheat left in 
country. Dealers are offering $1.07> p 
bu for it. Some corn being sold at 
Gc p bu for white, 55c for yellow. 


Calves Dying—Weather dry and 
cold, and stock doing finely in Green- 
brier Co. Calves have some disea:e 
that is fatal to nearly all that take it. 
There is some building going o. 
There has been much weather suitable 
for harvesting ice. Roads are better 
than usual for the season, but the 
funds are scarce for improving it. 

Stock Sold Up—Winter has been 
mild and feed is plentiful in Harrison 
Co. Stock is in good condition, not 
so many cattle being wintered here 
as usual. Nearly all cattle are sold; 
that is, they are farmed out at so 
much advance, $1.25 being the aver- 
age advance. Stock cattle for fall 
delivery are scarce and high. Choice 
and fancy two-year-old steers sell at 


6 to 6%c for fall delivery. Spring 
lambs are being engaged at 5% to 
6c. Butter is selling readily at 30 
to Shc p Ib, eggs 18c p doz. Apples 
are plentiful, potatoes scarce. Farm- 


ers here are generally prosperous and 
in good shape financially. 








Rural Life Congress 


, CLARENCE METTERS 





* What promises to be the largest 
gathering of those interested in agri- 
culture and good roads ever held in 
Ohio, and one of the largest and most 
important ever held in the United 
States, will be held in Columbus 
March 12 and 13, under a proclama- 
tion just issued by Gov Cox. 

In his official vroclamation con- 
cerning this great meeting Gov Cox 
Says, ameng other things: 

“The constant and steadily increas- 
ing migration of our people from the 
farms to the cities makes it impera- 
tive that we seek the cause, to the 
end that the influx into the cities be 
lessened. The disproportionate num- 
ber of urban and rural inhabitants 
is a positive menace to our well-being 
as a people. The diminishing food 
supply grows ever more alarming 
and we must, as a community, begin 
the solution of the greatest of all 
problems. 

“Our farmers are constantly com- 
plaining of their inability to keep 


their sons and daughters upon the 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 





sands of men and women whom he 
knows would have done better in the 
country than they are doing in -the 
city. Yet, so far, most of the effort 
to stay this unwise transfer of habi- 
tation has been confined to theory, or, 
at most, to desultory action upon the 
part of only a portion of the people. 

“Ohio should take the lead in the 
solution of this great problem. The 
state is advantageously located geo- 
graphically. Her people are of the 
bone fiber and mentality to face cour- 
ageously all questions. Her resources 
are such that here may be worked 
out for the betterment of mankind any 
system which may be deemed the 
proper one. 

“In considering the betterment of 
rural Ife the means of communica- 
tion first suggests itself. Conserva- 
tion of resources, scientific farming 


‘and social activities of our people are 


all dependent upon good roads. _ It 
is therefore well that in any study of 
our rural life problems we include 
road betterment. 

“To arrive at a proper understand- 
ing of our needs, to devise ways and 
means of solving the problems which 
confront us, I thereby call a rural 
life and good roads congress to be 
held in Memorial hall, in the city of 
Columbus, on March 12 and 13, 1913. 
The suggestion is made that one day 
be given over to social problems of 
rural life and the other to gdéod roads. 
The hope is indulged that our people 
from every section, county and city 
alike, will yield their moral support 
by attending the congress,” 

Gov Cox appointed as a committee 
to arrange for the congress: Dan R. 
Hanna of Cleveland, son of the late 
Senator Mark Hanna, who has been 
prominent in good roads and farmers’ 
co-operative movements in  north- 
eastern Ohio; Miss Edith Campbell, 
member of the board of education in 
Cincinatti'and a prominent rural life 
worker; W. A. Hite, chairman of the 
roads and highways committee of the 
Ohio house of representatives, J. I. 
Hudson, chairman of the roads and 
highway committee of the Ohio sen- 
ate; Jesse L. Taylor, president of the 
Ohio good roads federation; and Arch 
H. Huston, chairman of the board 
of trustees of the Ohio good roads 
federation. 

Invitations will be sent to 40,000 
people in the state and outside, in- 
cluding the state, county and city of- 
ficials of Ohio, members of the boards 
of trade and other commercial bodies, 
ministers of all denominations and 
others associated with the rural life 
and good roads movements. An at- 
tendance of several thousand persons 
is expected. Among the speakers on 
the program are Senator Jonathan 
Bourne of Oregon: Logan Waller 
Page, office of public roads of Wash- 
ington, D C; G Gordon Reel, New 
York highway commissioner; and 
Senator Swanson of Virginia. 1 








AS TO FLAVOUR 
Found Her Favorite Again 





A bright young lady tells how she 
came to be acutely sensitive as to the 
taste of coffee: 

“My health had been very poor for 
several years,” she says. “I loved 
coffee and drank it for breakfast, but 
only learned by accident, as it were, 
that it was the cause of the constant, 
dreadful headaches from which I suf- 
fered every day, and of the nervous- 
ness that drove sleep from my pillow 
and so deranged my stomach that 
everything | ate gave me acute pain. 
(Tea is just as injurious, because it 
contains caffeine, the same drug found 
in coffee.) 

“My condition finally got so serious 
that | was advised by my doctor to go 
to a hospital. There they gave me 
what I supposed was coffee; and I 
thought it was the best I ever drank, 
but I have since learned it was 
Postum. I gained rapidly and came 
home in four weeks. 

“Somehow the coffee we used at 
home didn’t taste right when I got 
back. I tried various kinds, but none 
tasted as good as that _I drank in the 
hospital, and all brought back the 
dreadful headaches and the ‘sick-all- 
over’ feeling. 

“One day T got a package of Postum, 
and the first taste of it I took I said 


‘that’s the good coffee we had in the , 


hospital!’ I have drunk it ever since, 
and eat Grape-Nuts for my breakfast. 
I have no more headaches, and feel 
better than I have for years.” Name 
given upon request. Read the famous 
little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 
Postum now comes in concentrated. 
powder form, called Instant Postum. 
It is prepared by stirring a level tea- 
spoonful in a cup of hot water, adding 
sugar to taste, and enough cream to 
bring the color to golden brown. 
Instant Postum is convenient; there's 
no waste; and the flavour is always 
uniform. Sold by grocers to 50- 
eup tin 30 cts., 90 to 100-cup tin 50 ets. 
A 5-cup trial tin mailed for grocer'’s 
name and 2-cent stamp for postage. 
ines Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
oh” 
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$5to$15aDAY 
Hundreds are doing it 
with an APPLETON WOOD SAW 


We make 7 etyles—stee! or wood frame 
—stationary or mounted on truck with 
gasoline engine, making a 

Portable Wood-Sawing Rig 
Rigid frame, lathe-turned arbor, running 
in self adjusting, non-heating, dust-proof 
boxes makes our saw frames simple, 
strong, safe and succesful. - 

We also make the famous 
FRICTION-DRIVE DRAG SAW 
APPLETON CIRCULAR LOG SAW. 

Ask for our complete free catalog. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 


Fargo St., Batavia, ll. 














FACTORY PRICES 


ne of 
provement up-to-da! 
cal valves, etc.—the entire engine 
Real 6-Year G Just thi 











, short order a bay these 
hey meee ep 


urtdture 
Hardware and Tools 
Harness 
Haytng Tools 
Mechanics’ Tools 
Z And thousands of ether Household and Farm articles 
MANUFACTURERS DISTRIBUTING CO. 
Dept.ib Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ASH ow BAGS 


Turn them inte money. We buy them in any 
quart, Write tor a liberal p Refer- 
<e: dete 


IROQUOIS BAG CB., 751 BROADWAY, SUFFALS, H. ¥. 











Premium on Good Teachers 


Last year the board of education of 
Jefferson township, Montgomery coun- 
ty, O, agreed to add $5 a month to 
the salary of any of its teachers who 
would attend a normal school during 
the summer, Out of 16 teachers in the 
township, seven took advantage of the 
offer, thereby increasing their salary 
$5 a month. This board of education, 
instead of paying all its teachers $40 
a month, the minimum salary re- 
quired by law, has a sliding wage 
scale based on qualifications and ex- 
perience. All teachers who have had 
no experience receive $50 a month the 
first year. For the second year they 
receive $55, providing they have a 
one-year certificate, or $60 a month, if 
they have a certilicate for two years, 
For the third year, the salary is $60 a 
month for those holding a two-year 
certificate, Two dollars a month is 
allowed all teachers for janitor sery- 
ice. It is possible by attending a 
summer normal school to receive a 
maximum salary of $67 a month in 
this township. 

The results of this plant, as shown 
by the qualifications and terms of 
service of the teachers of the town- 
ship, are an interesting study. Of the 
16 teachers employed, 18 have had at 
least a high school education, and it 
is worthy of remark that no inexpe- 
rienced teacher is now employed un- 
less he or she has completed a four- 
vear high school course, Preference is 
given to graduates of the township’s 
own high school. Thirteen of the 
teachers have had the advantave of a 
normal school training some time in 
their school experience. Only three 
teachers are teaching their first term 
this year. Five of the 16 teachers were 
employed to teach in the township for 
the first time this year. Seven teach- 
ers have been in the township schools 
five years or longer. One teacher has 
had 17 years’ of experience, and an- 
other taught 34 years, 20 years of 
which have been spent in the Jeffer- 
son township schools. 

Many Farmers Swindled 

That many Ohio farmers are paying 
from 75 cents to $1 a tree for nursery 
stock and then not getting good trees 
is the surprising statement made ly 
an instructor connected with the Ohio 
college of agriculture. He says that 
farmers should be able to get first- 
class trees, true to name, at from 
to 20 cents a tree. Large orchardists 
ret trees in quantities at from 12 to 
15 cents apiece, and in small quanti- 
ties they can be purchased at from 15 
to 20 cents, not over cents at the 
most, “Avoid the fruit tree agent, 
who sells so-called pedigreed stock 
and rare varieties,” warns this in- 
structor. ‘‘Patronize reliable nursery- 
men and deal with them direct, unless 
you are sure of the honesty of the 
agent.” 

Progressive Township High School 

Washington township high school in 
Mercer county, O, is one of the pro- 
gressive schools of the state, and is a 
fine example of what a man with an 
ideal can do. The man is Superin- 
tendent W. 8S. Younger, and his ideal 
is a school that serves the best inter- 
ests of the people of the township. 
Here is what has been accomplished: 
Organized in September, 1909, as a 
first grade school, it has developed 
into a soctal center as well as an edu- 
cational center of the communty 
which it serves. The enrollment in- 
eludes 27 boys and 18 girls, or about 
10% of the total school enumeratien 
of the township. Three four-year 
courses are given—college prepara- 
tory, scientific and commercial. The 
building is lighted with a gasoline 
lighting system, and is equipped with 
a good piano, chemical and physical 
laboratories, and a library of 1000 vol- 
umes, All pupils are members of the 
Ohio pupils’ reading course, There is 
a good barn, 30 by 100, in connection 
with the school to accommodate 40 
horses and buggies. There is a high 
school orchestra and a strong athletic 
department, including two baseball 
teams, a football team and two girls’ 
basket ball teams, All teams are well 
equipped and uniformed, Annual field 
day exercises are held and each win- 
ter the school conducts a high-grade 
lecture course, which interests the 
parents as well as the pupils, 


Ohio’s Best Rural Library 


A small population is not a reason- 
able excuse for failure to provide an 
adequate library for the people of 
the community, if the success of the 

ublic library at Kinsman, with its 
¢ residents, in Trumbull county, O, 
can be taken as that of a representa- 
tive rural communty. One of the 
greatest factors in the development of 
the Kinsman library has been the ag- 
gressiveness of rank Banning, a spa 
cialist in the propagation of varieties 
of the gladiolus. 

The library project came as a neces- 
sary co-operative effort with the de- 
velopment of centralized school system 
for the community. The institution is 
known as a free public library, and a 
handsome structure is being erected 
at a cost of $7000. Mr.Banning per- 
sonally contributed about $6000 for 
the furnishing, and the township trus- 
tees have sanctioned a tax levy which 
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FARM AND. MARKET 


will provide $700 for maintenance an- 
nually, Other donors provided about 
$2000 worth of fine pictures, Over 60 
periodicals are being subscribed for 
and are subject to the usual loan regu- 
lations of the library, are well bound 
and keep the community in touch 
with advancement in other lines of 
activity than agriculture. The volumes 
on the library shelves number nearly. 
2300, all good selections that are being 
used extensively by the people on the 
surrounding farms. It is the best rural 
library in Ohio, is the belief of those 
who have visited it. 

Weak 
sey, has a 
for three 
much 





New Jer- 
been lame 
less, of late 


Tendons—F. L. P., 

horse that has 
years, more or 
worse, however; the trouble 
seems to be located in the fetlock 
joint. The lameness having lasted so 
long would point to some _ organic 
trouble, either to serious tendon strain 
or growth of bone about the joint. 
It is doubtful if any treatment other 
than nerving will give complete relief. 
I would suggest, however, firing and 
blistering under the direction of a 
reliable practitioner. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of 
cents a word you can advertise anything 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
ag one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we, cannot tfor- 
ward replies sent to thig office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
Hon in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE 33 RENT” wiil be 
accepted at the abeve ra ru will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under thig head, thus making @ small 
adv us noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange’ 
tising is only six cemts a word each insertion. 

Address. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, York City 


valuable 
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POULTRY 


COMR RHOD! J REDS re : for 
eag jroduetior ul maturit id om.- 
ae points, wker y $10, pullet 
2 } und $5. Satisfaction g EDW ARD 
J. KING. Pine Grove, W. Vi : 


EGGS AND 
ROSE 
superior 


bined 
$2, 





SINGLE WHITE rok Brow! 
cellent, thoroug ed, naturec 
Brahma Ca RIVERDALE 
FARM, Riverdale, 


‘ OMB 


L eBhic rns 
$1; also 
POULTRY 
pure 


lite 


Bite 





FAWN AND WHITE Rhode 
white Single Comb white 
(Grant Moyes in 
FARMS, Shelltown,. ‘Ma. 


s” eggs, 
VIEW 





AND WHITE ROCKS, R I 
2248 $1 per sitting, $6 per 100. 
Order early. Cireular. WM 

u. 


Falls, 
Black, White 


Partridge Wyant 
Rhode Island 


BARRED Reds, best 
re Chicks $15 
JANVBIN, 


Ilampton 





WHITE, BUFF ROCKS; 
Pingtons, White Cornish, 
Leghorns, Anconas, 
CARY, Trimble, 0. 


Buff Or- 
lottes, White 
Reds JUDGE 





MAMMOTH WHITE HOLLAND 
bred. large, vigorous White 
eggs. Winners HH. W 
Pa. 


TURKEYS, pure 
Wyandottes. Pekin duck 
ANDERSON, Stewartstown, 





60 BROWN 
Rock 
mental 


LEGHORNS, layers, 7%« 
breeders $1 each We yrld’s best 
bantams. LYDE PROP ER, 


Barred 
game and orna- 
Schoharie, N Y. 





CLARK'S 
eight 
son. 


STRAIN 
silver cups 
Mating 


SINGLE COMB 
ind display wherever shown 


list G. D. CLARK, Bellows Falls 





LIGHT BRAHMAS, 
twelve pullets—cross of 
trahma Beauties a * 


extra birds, 
Columbian 
ROBERTS, 


White Rocks, 
Wyandottes and 
Malvern, P: 





EXCELLEN’ 
erels, Bradley, 
lowest express. 


GUARANTEED 
Thompson, 
AG Met 


Barred Rock cock- 
Sright strains. Best prices 
‘AIN CO, Delaware, N J. 





BARGAIN 
second prize 
ten dollars. 


SALI 
vinpers 


WAL TER 


and 
Price 


first 
show. 
NY 


a © Lakenvelders, 
ey pole 


ALLEN ‘atskill, 





BARR =D Pi. YMOU TH 
of 107 Jai 
MICHAEL B Lomcpoe i. 


ROC KS, great layers Flock 
9 $2 for 15. 


Be aver V alley, Pa. 





2 v AR IF TTES pen try, dogs, ferrets. pigeons 
Colored description 60 paxe bo« 
BE IRGEY'S F ARM, Box F, Telford. P. 


hares 
Te. 





EGGS or ona CHICKS—Leadin 


g verieties 
I})ustrated cata con TALBOTT’S 
Sargents ». 


TWIN. OARS FARMS, 





35 BREEDS BYST POULTRY. Eggs and 
Barga'ns. Beautiful iustrated circular free 
K.. HEATWOLE, Harr’sonburg, Va 


TOULOUSE GIESE, 
up. Penciled Trejan 
each, T. MORITZ, 


chicks. 
JOHN 





winners, $4 
drakes $2 


bred from prize 
Runner ducks and 


Rahway, N J 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


ae ot BARRED ROCK COCKERELS for sale. 
L. J. BRADWAY, Jamestown, N Y. 


FISHEL WHITE ROCKS cheap. 
NINGER, Walnutport; Pa, 


WHITE, BROWN 
LIAMS, Keymar, 3 





ARTHUR BEN- 





and Buff Leghorns. 8. U. WIL- 





ER _LAC 5 D WYANDOTTES. SHEPARD 
N_Y. 


SILV 
BROS; Le Roy, 





LIVE STOCK 


HIGH GRADE PERCHERON and Belgian farm 
Mares in foal. gory 1600, 1800 pounds; the oniy 
stock of h'gh class draft mares ever offered in_ the 
east. ADIHONDAC K FARMS, Glens Falls, NY. 





DAIRYMEN—The cow who will 
luce 7 wy: is what you want, 
CATTLE CLU B. Peterboro, NH. 


A TWO YEAR OLD BERKSHIRE 
w exchange for Jersey or Guernsey calves. 
FARM, Wilmore, Pa. 


PPRCHERON STALLIONS, with quality, suar- 
anteed, gt farmers’ prices. BONNY BROOK FARM, 
Gardiner, , 

JERSEY HEIFER CALVES. Prices 
FERNDALD STOCK FARM, Pottersville, 

100 LB DUROC JERSEY BOARS $15 each if sold 
quickly. ALLEN HAND, Greenwich, N Y. 


less and pro- 
GUERNSEY 


eal 


Write 





BOAR for 
Ls 


mile, 
SSLDE 








peagenetie. 





a ee neg a ee 


‘American Agriculturist 
AGENTS 


WANTED—To get in touch 
Have best proposition on market. Write for informa- 
tion. THE SCOTT & EWING CO, Bluffton, 0. 
Please mention Amer'can Agricuiturist when writing. 


with live salesmen 





AGEN TS—$24 a week. New 
Cleans horse in half the 
demand, big profits, 
©O, 1653 Third St, 


automatic curry comb, 
Mme. No clogging. Biz 
Free sample. THOMAS COMB 
Dayton, O 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


STARTLING SACRIFICE in 150 acre stock farm, 
located 3% es from central Binghamt on, city 

55,000 population, for $12,000, with 30 head high 
grade Holstein stock, fine team draft horses, 75 tone 
hay, fodder, grain, all machinery and farming tools 
New buildings alone cost $7000. 12 room heuse. 
hardwood floors,. acetyleiie lighting plahy furnace, 
hot and cotd water, bath, interior beautifully dlecoreted 
large basement barn, lighted, cement floor, running 
water, silo, and all out build'ngs in best condition 
75 acres creek flats—rest slightly rolling. Springs in 
pastures—deep ts soll raises 58 bushels wheat x 














acre and meadows cuj from 75 to 100 bushels aoe. 
15 acres woodland; nice orchard of good bearing fruit. 
A Valuable money-maker. I also have a 203 acre 
farm 3% miles as R RB, 1 mile from school, church: 
% mile to stor ile from Village and macadam 
road into Binghamton ; land Mes fine—loam soi]; 24 
acres hardwood, 3 orchards; 4 barns, all good shape 
house, granary, hen house, and all buildings 
good condition; 8 room house, running water; —_s 
Water at barns; 30x18 silo; price with good 
horges, 20 head Durham stock, 40 clr'ckens, A... 





IMPERIAL HERD YORKSHIRES, bred gilts, fall 
pigs. C. E. DE WEESE, Sidney, 0. 


BERKSHIRES, 5 months old. 
pups. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, 


years. WILLIAMS, 
DOGS 

SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES—Golden sables, eligible 
to registration, bred from imported an trained-to- 


work stock 3 $7; ore ed females $6; open females 
STOCK FARM, Chambersburg, 





Sows bred. Collie 
"a. 





MULES, one to four Gelatt, Pa. 





aie 
$5. CLOVERNOOK 
Pa. 





IRISH 
homes, $5 


RFD 


dogs for 


SELBORNE 
2 


Unexcelled 
pedigzees. 
-Hudson, N 


country 


oe gee F 
0 $25, l FARM, 


bol 





THE FARMERS’ AND PUPS. ARTHUR 


DOGS 
GILSON, Ogdensburg, N Y. 





COLLIES Grove 
SEEDS AND NURSERY: STOCK 


SEED Sage cigs 
is 


Cobb and Dit 3 


NELSON'S City, Pa 





six weeks, early Ohio, 
Russet, $1 bushel; Walter 
seed from Edw urd Dibble last year 
Tunkhannock 


e'gh All 
G. LEIGHTON, 





Mammoth or Bull clover; 
King and Ebony soys; Michi- 


tada peas. EDW E. EVANS 


NORTHE R N G mtg 
fabe Pe 


ite cowpe as; Ca 


ch, Mich. 





PL ney forw anion safely anywhere 
hundred; lead- 


STRAWBERRY 
- ; Macedon, N Y. 


reel post, 


$ pe 
A. B. K ATE. SIIER! 





ne R SEE 4 
sold direct ; 


FARMS, Lancaster: 


SELECTED 
Catalog free. 
Del. 

SEED POTATOES. Tilustrated 
ARTHUR ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Y. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


GASOLINE ENGINES from 2 to 12 H P in stock 
rt our factory and at the following stores: 77 Haver- 
hal St, Boston, Mass, 242 Eddy St Providence, K I; 
Portland Pier, ’ Portland, Me. PALMER BROS, Cos 
Cob, Ct. 


Red, 


alsike, alfalfa 
eight I 
Pa. 


and timothy; 
prepaid. GLICKS 


SEED 





SEE ae 
BUN 


CANTALOUPE 
GARDNER E, 


aon SALE. 
Selbyville, 





catalog free. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


FINANCE—Do you want 
bank in your school district or 
d ‘loans—personal credits? 
lend mohey on 
and easy terms—realty credits? If 
so, send 2c fer postage upon a copy of the Myrick 
bill for farm finance. Have your senator and rep- 
esentative from your district push this measure 

your state legislature. The Myrick bil! will 

without charge—just inclose stamp for 

Every person, ‘ all farmers’ organiza- 

should get it, i x it, dehate it, ant in- 

S on its becoming aw in your state Address 
co- OPERATIVE FIN: “ANCE LEAGUE, care Ame ican 


Agri urist, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


FARM 
people’s 


& co-operative 
township for 
Also a land 
our state to mortgage at 
ronsonetie rates 





fells about over 
States se: vice. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
otected positions in United 
than 40,000 vacancies every year. 

ince here for you, sure and Senerone, pay, 
employment. Easy to get. Just _ask for hookiet 
obligation. KARL HOPKINS, Washing- 


FREE 
360,000 p 
More 
big cl 
time 
4-822 No 
DCG 


ton 





PHOTU-F NGRAVING. — electro- 
typing, catalogs, booklets, papers, etc. Press work at 
lowest prices and shortest time. You are invited to 
submit samples of what you want printed or published, 
and quotations will be furnished. Low prices on big 
runs in standard sizes. E PHELPS PUBL. ISHING 
0, Springfield, Mass. 


JOB PRINTING, 





SIX WALNUT LOGS 
length, 14 to 18 inches 
Flizebethtown, Pa. 


for sale. five to = ft in 
thick, BOX 55, R FD 4, 





OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for government posi- 
tions. $90 month; annual vacations: short hours. 
Parcel Post means thousands of railway maf! clerks 
needed. ‘‘Pull’’ unnecessary farmers eligible. Write 
"immediately for free list of positions open. FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept 1,19, Rochester, N Y. 








BARRED ROCKS, “‘Ringitet”’ 
Runver ducks. Eggs $1 to 
WILLIAMSON, Mlandets, N J. 


Also Indian 


strain 
er GEORGE 


sitting. 





55 BRE EDS pure bred chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
Collie dogs. Catalog free. BELGRADE POUL- 
F ARM, Mankato, Minn. 


keva, 
TRY 


BARRED ROCKS—Splendid 
trap nested stock, great layers, 
WALD, Huinesport, N 





cockerels and pullets, 
cheap. GEO GREEN 





ORDERS 
horns, Whi 
KUHI, Foone 


White Leg- 
ereular. P. 


baby chicks, 


Be ch D for 
. Write for 


y ndottes 
nin Nod. 





POULTRY 


THOROVGHBRED 
fges 15. $1: 40, $2. Catalog 


Rest 20 varieties. 
HENRY MOHR, 


Ouakertown, Pa 


PURE- 
strain. Satisfact'on 
Massena, N Y. 





BRED MAMMOTH BRONZ® turkeys, Wolf 
guaranteed. I. A.. WHEELER, 





Wolfe's 
"THOMSON & 


strain, 


BRONZE TU axes 
F. . SON 


finely marked. 
Patent, N 


BRONZE _ TURKEYS, ‘‘Wolfs’.”” 
PHEL PS FIELD, East Freetown, 


25 VARIETIES—Turkeys. geese, ducks. 
Free catalog. B. F. KAHLER, Hughesville. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS 
MISS ADA WALKDER, Route 24. 


BRONZE_ TURKEYS from 47-Ib toms, 
Stamp. GEO WOLF, Seneca Falls, N Y. 


large and 
. Holland 





MRS 3 
Cortland Co, N 





chickens. 
a. 





. Prices rea jenna We. 
Athens, Pa 





25-1b hens. 





WANTED—More men to prepare as firemen, brake- 
men, electric motormen and canduetors. Roads near 
vou. Hitnd eds put te work. $65 and $150 a month. 
No experience necessary. 500 more- wantel. Inelose 
mp for application blavk and book. I RATIAVAY 
T, Dept ‘17, Indianapolis, Ind. 


500 MEN, 20 to 40 years old, wanted at once in 
eve’y state for electric railway motormen and con- 
ductors; $60 to $100 a month; no experience necessary; 
fine opportunity; no strike. Write immotiniew for 
applicat‘on blank. Address MANAGER, ~259 Dwight 
Bidg, Kansas City, Mo. 








SALESMAN WANTED to canvas the farming and 
thresh‘ng trade, soliciting orders for lubricating oils, 
greases and prepared paints. Previous experience un- 
necessary. Excellent opportunity for right party. Ad- 
dress “9 once THE VICTOR OIL COMPANY, Cleve- 

0. 


land, 





RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED. $900 
year, promotion to $1800. Examinations May 
every state. Common education sufficient 
coaching. Full information free. Write f 

-§22. EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D 


1—An industrious young man, 
married or single, of good habits to do general farm 
work, including milking. State wages expected. A. 
BITTNER, Beaver Meadows, Pa. 


_first 





WANTED MARCH 





Wal ‘TED—-Railway 
Ss everywhere. 
ITE, Dept EL 19, 


month.  Ex- 


mail clerks $75 
FRANKLIN 


Coaching free. 
Rochester, N Y. 


GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. 
tion April 9. repare now. $75 monthly. 
OZMENT 107 F, Si Louis, Mo. 





Exam‘na- 
Write 





platform wagons,~ harness, plows and all 
$6000. ae, 2 LA yo = my special bar- 
Write ; free. HIRAM 
cere “AOENC Y mat Pheips "Bide. Bingham- 


tools, 
gains. 
MINTZ 
t 





- 300 ACRES; $3500, LIVESTOCK INCLUDED— 
Fortune here “for right -man. Within one 
mile of village-‘and R R station and high-class 
market for dairy and other produce; 75 acres machine- 
worked fields, 300,000 ft watered pasture for 25 cows; 2000 
cords wood, 2 ft timber; 7-room house, running 
water, big stock barn with cellar and running water 
stable, other buidings : owner cannot care for it; if 
take immediately 12 cows and heifers, Holstein bull, 
500 buckets, sugar-making outfit, wagons, machinery 
and tools included. $3500 takes all, easy s. For 
further ‘particulars of thjs and other equipped 
farms, see page 60, “‘Strout’s Farm Catalog 35 
Write today for free copy. It is the most wonderful 
collection of bargains ever published. E. A. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, Station 1096, 47 West 34th st 
New York. 5 
RIVER FARM of 
$1400; $500 down, 
De osit, N Y 10 
barn, new poultry house for 200 hens: all 
fruit trees, grapes, strawberry aud raspberry 
rich river fiats; within one mile of railroad; good 
money made as a truck garden and poultry farm 
Be independent by buying this place for $1400 Tl 
$500 down, balance on mortgage. Se 
log of southern New York ae $1 
vith building md = many i 
aS MINTZ FARM AGE NOY 
IN OLD FASHIONED 
5x 0: t 
wi valks ; borough 
post office, all 
land detached 
healthy location, 
2) minutes 
. For price 
Mendham, N 





about two 
balance on 
room house, 


and half 
mortgage; 


good 


acres for 
located at 
condition ; 
kinds of 
patches; 


garage 
water; electric 

within 500 

with fruit, 2 

beautiful country ; 
to New York, Bernard ville or 


Mo is- 
ei terms, address OWNER, "Bos 





FOR SALE—Farm 65 acres. 35 woodland; 
and berries in abundance; 1l4-room house 
finish, A-1 condition; 3 barns, 2 outbuild 
hennery. .A lifetime business included 

city. If you have $10,000 to invest in g 

proposition communicate with BEST, G 

livery, Waterbury, Ct. 


fruit 
rdwood 





$7700 TAKES 400 ACRE FERTILE FARM—4 
large barns, first class 10 room house; mile 
hustling town, graded school, Catholic and Protestant 
church; abundance fruit — ate g.. ~ cash, 
ance time... Write r ing farms 
various sizes and prices. VaLLEY F AR M AGENCY, 
Owego, N Y. 





r 

FINE DAIRY FARM FOR SALE—300 
Rensselaer county; 2 miles from village of 
high state of cultivation; fine buildings; 
house, modern conveniences; running water to house 
and barns; ideal place for summer home; money 
maker at ROBERT A. HASWELL, Hoosick 
Falls, Se 


BUY 


best crops; 


acres in 
8000; in 
large brick 





NEW YORK FARMS NOW. Best lands; 
best homes; biggest barns; finest schvola, 
churches, roads and transportation. For list of farms 
address B, y McBURNEY & CO,” Bastable Block, 


Syracuse, 2 





ANYTHING IN ‘LAND AND TIMBER—A 
800 acres; 500 in cultivation, 11 settlements 
houses. Mile of depot. Price $12,500. Eas) 
$1500 cash, rent this year. R. L. COLSON, 
boro, Ga 


sample: 


2 
MONEY MAKING NEW _JERSEY FARMS, 
tween Philadelphia and New York. os 

kets and soil, mild climate. Sen 

proved farms. A. W. DRESSER, 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly 
matte where located, particulars 
ESTATE SALESMAN CO, Dept 53, Lin 





Burl: 





for 
Tree. 
‘olu, 


cash, 
REAL 


Neb. 





HAHN, Greenwood, Del, offers 148 acres 
well located, fair buildings, a!) profitabie, 
Write for new cataiog of 100 farms. 


MATHIAS 
choice land, 
only $3500, 





GOOD FARMS everywhere in New York _ state. 
Write us about what you want. No catalogs. FARM 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Oneida, N Y. 


GOOD FARM of 200 acres 
quarter mile of store, school, 
owner, Bangall, Dutchess Co, 





buildings within 
GREGORY. 


fine 
depot. E. 
NY. 





FARM FOR SALE the Catskills. Address 


BOX 44, Lexington, 


FRINCEEON FARM 
Write for catalog 


Good News 


Yow won't have to go to town any 
more to sell your dressed poultry and 
eggs; just advertise in our farmers’ 
exchange columns and send them by 
parcel post. 

Over 125,000 farms and rural fam- 
ilies are reachcd from the farmers’ 
exchange advertising in Orange Judd 
American Deny ent New York, 
fc pet word per wee 

You can reach the entire South 
through the farmers’ exchange de- 
partment of Orange Judd Southern 
Farming, Atlanta, Georgia, price 3e 
per word per week. 

If you wish to reach the great 
rural consuming markets of the cem 
tral west and mountain states, ad- 
vertise in farmers’ exchange of 
Orange Judd Farmer, Chicago, 5c per 
word per week. 

If you wish to reach the 
the American Northwest, 
what you have to sell in the 
exchange of Orange Judd 
Minneapolis, 


among 





AGENCY, Princeton, N J. 





market 
in adver- 
tise 
farmers’ 
Northwest Farmstead, 
4c per word per week. 

For the éastern states, 
New England Homestead, 
field, Mass, 5c per word per 


use The 
Spring- 
week. 





een as ee 
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Cow 13 Years Old Breaks Record 


Maid Henry is the phenomenal cow 
at the Kansas agricultural college, 
who, although she is 13 years old and 
‘arries a man’s name, still is mak- 
ing records in milk production. Her 
fiscal vear ended recently. The figures 
at the dairy department disclose the 
fact’ that Maid Henry gave almost 
10:-tons of milk last year—19,600 
pounds, te be exact. She produced 
716. pounds of butter fat, which is 
equivalent to 835 pounds of butter, 
and: her average test throughout the 
year was 3.65%. 

The most remarkable thing about 
this record is that Maid Henry is an 
old cow and, ordinarily, should have 
retired from active life several years 
ago. But she just insists upon giving 
milk. According to Malcolm Gard- 
ner, superintendent of the Holstein 
edvanced registry, no Holstein cow 
as old as Maid Henry, so far as his 
records show, ever produced 716 
pounds of butter fat in a year. 

Maid Henry finished the year in 
good yndition; in fact, she is in as 
healthy, or better, than a year ago. 
She will rear another calf this year. 
Her ration onsisted of corn chop, 
bran, oilmeal and cottonseed meal, 
alfalfa hay, and silage. She had all 
the alfalfa hay nd silage she could 
eat, and, in addition, ate about one 
pound of grain for every*four pounds 
of milk produced daily. 


Breeders for the Farm Flock 
PREN MOORBF 





renerally are very careless 
selection of their breeders, 
The common practice is that of the 
entire flock running together. In 
every flock there are birds not de- 
sirable as breeders. Their progeny 
impairing rather 
han mproving the quality of the 
flock. Good flocks are the result of 
carefully selected breeders. Select 
the best birds for the breeding pens. 
The average farmer cares only to 
maintain his own flock. He depends 
upon setting the eggs as they come 
from the entire flock, not considering 
individuality: A few birds from his 
flock would be sufficient. to supply the 


Farmers 
bout the 


are less desirable, 


eges for hatching and would obviate * 


the necessity for keeping so many 
male birds. 

Suitable breeding pens should be 
arranged and the fleck gone over 
ery carefully. Select the very best 
females; birds up to standard weight 
and size; birds that conform nearest 
to the standard type requirements, 
and, by all means, birds that are 
strong in vitality. Discard all birds 
that show any sign of constitutional 
weakness. Such birds never are prof- 
‘table as breeders. Place the select- 
ed birds in the breeding pen so they 
will be apart from the general flock. 

For male birds the average farm- 
r must depend upon the fancy breed- 
er for his supply. It is far better to 
buy a good male from a reputable 
breeder at what seems a fancy price 
than to mate a pen of good females 
with an inferior male. The male 
constitutes fully one half of the flock 
in breeding value. 

Fancy breeders practice line breed- 
ing. It is bv this method they are 
able to produce such wonderful spec- 
mens. To be successful as a line 
weéeder requires natural ability. The 
iverage farmer is not in a position 
to handie thie kind of work. This 
is the work for specialty breeders. 


Calf Enjoys Nourishing Meal 


4 young man from New York city 

nt last summer to a Pennsylvania 
iairy farm to “learn the business.” The 
whner who is one of those nowadays 
rare farmers who believes in raising his 
heifer calves, sent his new helper to 
teach a young calf to drink. Pretty 
soon, however, the young man returned, 
‘old 6f his attempts but confessed fail- 
ure. When he was told, “Go back and 
give the calf your fingers,” he looked 
yery thoughtful, but went back rather 
slowly to the calf pen. After what 
seemed an unnecessarily long time to do 
the job the dairyman went to recon- 
noiter. There the young. man stood in 
the pen holding the calf around the neck 
with one arm while the animal “mum- 
bled” his fingers. On the opposite side 
of the pen stood the pail of milk. Just 





as the farmer arrived the young Tellow 
looked up and remarked: “She seems to 
like it; but I don’t see how she can get 
much nourishment this way.” 

Profit in Dairy Calves 

City dairymen who sell all their 
whole milk and do not use a cream 
separator at all have no use for calves, 
and will not go to the twouble and 
expense of raising them. 
are very harmful to the dairy indus- 
try, for without raising young stock it 
is impossible to improve the character 
of herds. On the other hand, the duairy-‘ 
man in the country, who separates all 
of his milk and sells the cream, has 
an abundance of Skim milk to feed to 
hogs or calves. He has use for more 
calves than he can get, and can make 
money on them, 

Attempting to meet this problem so 
that the calves will be saved and raised, 
A. J. McDowell, formerly a dairyman, 
but now dairy agent for the Frisco 
railroad, has suggested that the calves 
from the city dairies, where they are not 
wanted, be shipped to the rural dairies 
as soon as the milk of the cow is good 
for sale, or after about four days. 
Mr McDowell presented this plan for 
the first time at the meeting of the 
American dairy farmers’ association at 
the national dairy show the last week 
of October. 

“Particularly in districts like the 
Ozark region of Missouri,” Mr Me- 
Dowell said, “farmers would be willing 
to pay $5 or $6 apiece for these calves, 
and their shipping cost.” An arrange- 
ment is being attempted whereby a very 
low express rate can be given on them 
to any point on the line of the Frisco. 

However, the purchase of these heifer 
calves would involve a question con- 
cerning their breeding. It would be 
necessary to know that they were sired 
by good animals, so that there would 
be considerable likelihood that they 
would become profitable producers. 
However, if the calves were to be sold 
for $5 or $6 a head at birth, instead of 
being destroyed, it would be worth the 
dairyman’s while to keep a good bull. 

Whether other roads will co-operate 
with the Frisco and with the farmers 
along their lines is not yet known, The 
same idea has been worked out at the 
Manhattan agricultural college by Prof 
oO. Reed, who buys and sells and 
furnishes information to those who 
have animals for sale and those who 
want to buy, thus assisting in a large 
number of transactions every year. 

The food question is becoming 80 
pressing that it seems illogical that we 
should continue te knock the calves in 
the head when they are needed in other 
parts of the country to use the surplus 
and become efficient producing animals. 








Line of Long Life 

Harlow Common, of Angelica, N Y, 
has recently purchased a very handsome 
grandson of King of the Pontiacs from 
Stevens Brothers’ company, of Liver- 
pool, N ¥. The dam of the calf is Had- 
ria Clothilde De Kol, a cow of superb 
conformation and producing ability. The 
sire is King Pontiac Canary, by King 
of the Pontiacs from a 23-pound daugh- 
ter of Canary Mercedes Alban, a sire of 
extraordinary transmitting ability. Belle 
Korndyke, the grandam of King of the 
Pontiacs. and Canary Mercedes, dam of 
Canary Mercedes Alban, both lived to 
be old cows. Belle Korndyke was a 
profitable member of the dairy until she 
was over 20 years old, dying a few days 
before she was 21. Canary Mercedes 
lived to be over 21. Longevity, produc- 
tion and constitution combined with tn- 
dividuality are united in the breeding 
of Mr Common’s bull. The Stevens 
Brothers’ company of Liverpool, N Y, 
have sold also a very handsome bul! to 
K. B.. Crane of Black Creek, N Y. He 
combines some of the greatest Hol«Lein 
strains. His sire is full brother to 
Ready Change, 110 pounds of milk in 
a day, and is a'son of the famous show 
cow Changeling, 100 pounds of milk in a 
day and 29 pounds of butter in seven 
days. The dam of Mr Crane’s bull is 
a daughter of Tidy Abbekerk Pririce out 
of Pauline Clyde ayne, 26 pounds of 
butter in seven days. The three near- 
est tested dams of the Crane bull aver- 
age 26 pounds of butter, and 522 pounds 
of milk in seven days with an average 
test of 4.9% fat.—{E. A. H. 


* 


Quality Rhode Island Reds 
M. ¥. Vibert, the proprietor of Vibert 
poultry farm of Bound RBrovk, N J, in 
a recent letter says: “fF have a fiock 
of about 1000-Rhode Island Reds sec- 
ond to none in the state of New Jersey, 
in. shape and coler, and having a truly 





remarkable record for being winter egg |. 


producers. One pen exceeded the rate 
of the winning pen of Reds in the re- 
cent egg-iaying contest. TI have some 
utility stock. but the bulk of the flock 
is of exceedingly high quality, 

good, judicious blending of the best 
blood of the breed obtainable at an 
price. I have a few pullets, also breed- 
ing stock and hatching eggs for sale, 
always guarantee to please the pur- 
chaser and return the money if not 
satisfactory, but so far have never been 
called upon to do the latter —fE. A. H. 


Berkshires to Southern Countries. 

H. C. & H. B. Harpending of Dundee, 
N Y. who are breeders of some of the 
best Berkshires in the country, have re- 
cently shipped a fine herd to Rivas Fin- 
shon company of Caracas, Venezuela, 
also a herd to Antonio “Laviada of 
Puerto, Ceballa, Mexico.—{E. A. H. 


The results | 


STOCK BREEDERS 


—by this Watch? 


Is it five minutes fast or five minutes 
slow, or exactly correct? Can you rely 
on it?’ Does it remind you of the watc 
you now carry? 

Now see if you think you could rely 
on a watch that is made like this— 


The South Bend Watch is six months 
in the making, the cutting, finishing 
and assembling of the parts. 411 in- 
— are given these operations, 

ore than 60 men work on each watch. 

When the watch is assembled it is run 
in atest of 700-hours. We keep a watch 
sometimes six months longer than it 
spends in the making to make it attain 
our standard. Some ‘‘South Bends’’ 
stay a year in the factory. But when 
they come out they are right. 


That's why “South Bend” jewelers can 
so easily regulate South Bend Watches 
to your personality. Itis this personal 
regulation that makes good watches 
keep perfect time. It’s the Jack of it 
that prevents others,even good watches, 
from doing it. 


Buy a watch of one of these men. Let 
him ‘‘fit’’ you with a South Bend Watch. 
You'll? have a watch to 
rely on, a watch that 
will keep correct time ny 
for years. _~ * 


Write for Free Book 


Our book, “How Good Watches Are Made,” tells all about watches— 
things you should know. Just say on a postcard,” Send me your book.” 


THE SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
2 Alvin Street, South Bend, indiana 
99 


South Bend 
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Farm Crops 


By CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT 
Editor American Agriculturis 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on the Growing 
of American Field Crops; Containing Brief 
and popular advice on the Seeding, Cultivat- 
ing, Handling and Harvesting of Farm Crops and 
the Management of Lands for the Largest Returns. 


This is a book that is different. As it is written, 
suggestions stand out on every page. It seeks to help crop growers, not 
through dry statements by mere technical terms, but through suggestive 
descriptions of the work of the men who raise big crops. 

In the ten chapters of this book the editor has covered in a most com- 
prehensive manner the following important topics: Good Soils Back of 
Good Crops; How Rotations Help Out; Crop Yields and Proper Culture; 
What Crops for Stock Feeding; ‘The Silo, Silage and Soiling Crop; Every 
Farmer a Piant Breeder; and Farm Crops. 

The volume abounds in helpful suggestions and valuable information 
for the most successful growing of the various farm crops, whether large 
or small areas are allotted to them, and it is a plain, practical and reliable 
guide, and tells of the best ways of handling crops from the time the land 
is made ready wutil the harvested product is sold. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth This book contains 288 pages, is handsomely 


» Printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is ally ile 

halftone inserts on heavy coated paper. It is given with a subscription—not soléd—and this 
was prepared especially for our subscrib It surpasses anything that has ever been put out in 
jon with a subscription offer, and is a credit to any Mbrary. The regular edition sells r 
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omaxc® AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., - - - 


- New York, N. Y. 
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LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist 
OATTLE BREEDERS 








‘Bellwood Farms 
'  Shropshires 

: GENEVA, N. Y. 

2g ie Siren Sapa 


~ p eaocom ime 1912, iO 














Snowcroft Hampshires &= Comb Reds 


STAR FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


One thousand head of Holstein Cattle are 
to be sold at Star Farms during the year 
of 1913. 

Reg. Hol. Cows will be marked down to 
$150 per head. Reg. Service Bulls, $75 per 
head. Reg. Heifer and Male Calves, $75 per 
head. We have some a little higher’ priced if 
you want them. 

Our New Department of Grade Holstein 
Cows presents the best lot ever before offered 
at $70 per head and upwards. 

Don’t wait, but cut this slip out and mail 


today. 
Horace L. Bronson, 





Dept. G. - Cortiand, N. ¥. 











est af. Seow. 7 from fe ag & a 
Sargent F. 713 University Bh. Syracuse, KY. 


PINEHURST _SHROPSHIRES met ip imerke 


Complete eweep 1912 New York State fair. 
Kame, abd ewes, pan} to eit prise waning rams, for sale. 
Box I 


_ Neary L. Wardwell, Centre, 5. ¥. 
FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 
Are ne oiest offering a very lot of ewes and 
Tams, ay Sy hy Eo 


ping pesese,, 
ing ite for prices end 
de 1m. SECORD, ME bie Trenensherg, WY. 











“a a ORE ae have @ lot of Young Ser- 
bo \o 

Faun Teatie ale te me, 3 
end tipo + Address all cor- 


respondence to C. I’. Sreteei, Megr., Kennington, Vt 


AUCTIONEERS 











PIONEER FARM 
HERD sites camaht 
GREENWOOD HERD 


bull born Dec. 16th, 1911. 10 nearest tested 
ay of 





eS a aoe 10 o tA nM, 
as above 14.50 The. at 2 yrs, 3 thos, a de 

Piste tod. crest Lad out of @ 34.80 Ib. cow. 

extra fine individuals. F. 


ree, N.Y 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING 3° - 4 
endent. 
Write to-day for free. catalog of Wor ie ’s Greatest 

¥chool. Jones Bat’l.§ Schoo of Apeteers 
Garey M. Jones, Pres. Washington Biv4., 





CATTLE BREEDERS 





Fairmont $33.05 


Pontiac Alcartr 


“A 
woulé look well’ a 7 
= wha calf ct ranted ice i at 
me a wi w bit 
se “JOH te . 


Fairmont Far oa" Middletown, N. ¥. 


Quick Sale 


of 
Bull Calves tyson" 


Out of a dam with «17-Ib. butter record at just 
srs. She gave over 50 lbs. of milk in test and is now 
Ye. in ord work. Calf six weeks old, nicely 
Town, os a 2, OR, tox 

weeks an eq se 
geod bypoldiwno has treraged in| test over 50 Ibe. 2! 


indk, 

EA. VANDERVORT, Sidney, N, Y. 
Born March 6, 1912 

Light color and a nice individual; eire, Fayne Sir 

Mutual De Kol, a son of Grace Fayne 2d and Mooie 

Mutual De Kol; dam, Govrers Mutual, a 20.65 Ib 


four-year-old; price $100 with all papers. A Stevens 
bull means a good one. Females of all ages, 175 to 





two 
ving 45 








the ae ee a record 


HARRY D. WHEELER, Prop. 
R. F. D. No. 2. est Winfiel 





EAST RIVER 
GRADE HOLSTEIN S 


amma gina Laster prodnsere. 


wree ball calves. 
” vegiatered) heifers, 3 ond 8 years old. Bred to extra 
¢ 5 


B. WEBSTER 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Briar Hill Stock Farm 
PURE BRED HOLSTEINS 


®riar Butter Boy Koradyke 64786 heads this herd. 
He combines close upon the blood of De Ko} 2! Butter 
Rey 3d, Hengerveld De Kol and Pontiac Korndyke, 
ttvee of the greatest sires of the breed; sires of 202 
A.R.O, daughters. Bull calves and service bulls for sale, 
from finely bred A. R. O. dams at reasonable prices. 


F. W. SCOTT, Granville, N. Y. 


DAIRYMAN! Improve Your Herd 
Hengerveld 


by purchasing a grandson of 
tested 


JOHN 
Bell Phone 311F5 











FOR SALE—HOLSTEIN BULLS 
at Reasonable Pri All bulls — have 
a . B.. weekly ba record dams in 


Address C. S. AVERILL, 
vares fs HOTEL, “SYRACUS F, N.Y. 








OR $ 50 Registered Cattle. 250 Grades Cows 
E ssa’ ig > oe I _ them it here on 
now. y 3 o.. 


8, price 
fe each, al as erie A 
ifers and tome tle 


Pp Hig ws and 
rice 
grade Hi ay Heifers fr and 


I — have 175 
frees and 75 ‘nade cows aa heifers some - and rest to 
freshen soon; these are Grade Guernsey, Durham and 


Ayrshires. 
J.R. FROST, MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


LAKESIDE HERD HOLSTEINS 


ay yeang bull at a moderate bye 
Born Jan. 10, 1 three-fourths white — — with 
wonderful Sthictal be: backing. In his ee ere Pre dame with 
A. R. O. butter records which average 25.75 Ibs. In the first 
four generations of his ancestors ave the sires of 34 A. R. O. 
cows whose records average 30.08 ibs., @md four dams whose 
records average 9.12 Ibe. A vemarkeb! ¢ showing. 


AE, POWELL, 904 W. GENESEE ST., SYRACUSE, u.Y 


MUST GO AT ONCE. PRICES WAY DOWN 
Several from two weeks to three months old, beau- 
tifully marked; very straight, square and level. Sire 
bas a 3 1b. dam and 33 Ib. ——. Dams are sired 
by son of a 30 1b. cow. Write immediately. 


IVORY R. FOSTER, OWEGO, N. Y. 








The Date: March 4, 1913. The Place: Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Event 


Absolute Dispersion 


of the Herd of F. L. Smith, East Beek- 
mantown, N. Y. This Herd Comprising 
Korndyke, a double grandson of Pontiac 


8 () H ead Kormdyke, who has more 37-lb daughters 


than all other sires combined, and as many 30-lb. daughters as any two 
other sires. He was the first bull to have a 37 or a 38-lb. daughter 
or a daughter to produce over 1,000 Ibs. fat in a year, and 21 of his 
daughters have records that average over 30 |bs. 





is headed by Sir Pontiac Rag Apple 


27 daughters of this great sire and 
16 females bred to him will be sold. 


In the herd also are the following: 

6 granddaughters of De Kol Burke. 

3 granddaughters of Paul Beets De Kol. 

6 granddaughters of Korndyke Queen De Kol’s Prince. 
2 daughters of Pietje 22d’s Woodcrest Lad. 

Serida Beets De Kol (a 20-lb. granddaughter of Paul Beets De Kol) 
4 of her daughters and 2 granddaughters. 

2 20-lb. daughters of Queen Hilda. 

3 of their daughters and 2 granddaughters. 

A 25-lb. granddaughter of De Kol Burke. 

3 of her daughters by the Korndyke bull. 

A 26-lb. granddaughter of Colantha Johanna Lad. 

3 of her daughters and 2 granddaughters. 

Alcartra Polkadot (29.09 Ibs.). 

2 of her sons and 3 granddaughters. 


The offerings are all by extra good sires and a large portion of them 
either have good records themselves or are from good record dams. 
- Individuality and breeding considered, this is the greatest herd ever 
offered. 
All but three or four are young, all but one are physically unblemished, 
and all animals over 6 months old will be sold subject to the tuberculin test. 
AUCTIONEERS: 


Cel. B. V. KELLEY, Syracuse, N. Y. R. E. BARGER, J 
F. L. SMITH, Proprietor, East Beekmantowa, N. 


For catalog or further information relative to the sale, eddress 


E. M. HASTINGS, Sale Manager, Lacona, N. Y. 


poe, Ill. 





MILANHURST FARM 


rs 20 head of heifers, daughters Plege, , Spotters, 
Soernity Paul, Sir Gelsche, Waike Pieteje 
22d, Woodcrest Lad and other noted - A, 0 the breed. 
Most all from A. R. O. dams. Must sell at once as I 


need the rvom. 
JOHN L ELSBREE, Milan, Pa. 


The Oakhurst Fann 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway,Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


s|\JERSEYS 


Bull and Heifer Calves from Imported stock and 
large producers. Gladstone, New Jersey 











JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM, Towanda, Pa. 


fag ace Korndyke ““h.ccce"cur nora” Pontiac Korndyke 


heads our herd 
most carefull 
one of "of the vei 


We have during the pee two rea 
reg 
Berds to be ane in this ccuney. Every fe 
ed in making the greatest ble records. 
x the yo combination of egy and 
for the p of such 


bull eal calves as we are are offering. — 


JERE NINGSHURST C «agg ed KORNDYEE—born Dee. 25th, 
Sorndyke Abbekerk, who has 
between 29and 30 Ibs. He is 
be., and from 4 21 -82 lb. four- 
1 De Kol, 33.62 > ~ a 4 
. at four years. She ie 
2 Sarcastic 2 "05 ibe, Ere A. 
Thiscow is of a type; ca- 
pacity and should make at least 30 lbs. when w 
KORNDYEE SPOFFORD RANDIE DE eeaheen 4 April, ims, 
one-half white. yke io Dam, 
and whe hed thoes ft of - pd cach in seven 
superior in ty, 
orld’s record ees shoul oy i ya od 
tifferent combinations of breeding, type and color. W. W. JENNING 








%4.21. Butter seven 


ptio: 
Such combined 


r every respect. 
other calves equally attractive 8, Tewands, Pa. 








a rae mo 


FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD---BULLS IN SERVICE 








Wave You Ever Noted the Tremendous Official and Year 
Records That Are Being Made by Meifers of Our Breeding? 
Did you ever pause and reflect that the same br 
and the same system of raising would be apt to produce 

oung bulls that in their turn, would alac 

lous producers? What is sance for the goose is sauce 
for the gander, and what is good to get werie, beating 
heifers will bring bulls of + pe t. We have 
the bulls to sell and are ma! low prices. 
Write us Tally. STEVENS BR [ERS CO co., oF 4.Y. 


HOLSTEIN 


Service Bulls 


From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, Weedsport, N. Y. 








Riverside Stock Farm 


offers bull calf born Noy. 23. Sire,a31 Ibs. bull, 
dam an 18.72 two year old, price $40. 
Write for pedigree and prices to 


A. W. Brown & Sens, - West Winfield, N.Y 
JERSEYS Imported and Register of Merit 
ss - sale, also excellent bull 

at bargain prices. 


PENSHURST FARM, "Narberth, Pennsylvania 








Rsisreree Holsteint— Bull calves sired by Premier 
lac, son of Pontiac Korndyke; 12 30-Ib daughs 

er a of Sadie Pontiac Korndyke 102.4 Ibs milk in 
day and 29.56 ibs. butter. Write at ne. F. H. 
Th jomson & Sen, Holland Patent, N.Y. Fairview Farm 








ntine Korndyke, ns of 13 daughters with 7-day records above Ree Augie 
¢ ih, the only. con 'y Korndyke, et, beter tnt dae asst ae 
nent dam aire Agme K recen' "er the be Fairview Korndyus 
o Sr “pa, ries gra tant av gta each or Mi . 
fers and cows in ch fo Fane was ener any 
calves a heifer herd bulls, fer sale. .° Write me your wants, 

i= rs ns 

ono 00 0 0 SIC EI0. 


AVISDALE FAR M— bolstein-Friesian 


families— Pontiac Korndyke at head of herd—Ei oe 
Cattle saree ‘e "Di 4 


ect from. HARRY B. DAVIS, Chester, New 
HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN ee 
BULLS wrservee ea = ta 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N.Y. § | 127 Poypds i 3° dash: dam, Tattle comes, Pontise 
w. oO. ROBENS. Poland, 4. ¥. 


0 record at 1 
butter 15.27. 


yt —- 
o nut tars ball und be 
the herd, with the 











sob 3 sires 




















Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 











King Pontiac Regis De Kall 


ca King of the a 
rice $40. SADARAMA'T tan Galdutnetie AY. Y. 





» 1}, 1912; dam, 21.20 ibs. at 
lengerveld Sezis 60772, wiese dam and 
36. tbe. tastier each for one week 
‘an 





spare a few cows 
Ce., Hew York 





February 22, 1913 


CATTLE BREEDERS 
100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ranging in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
nieely marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 lbs. Every cow is tuber- 
eulin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
¥. every particular. 

N. YY. 





Ed at 





LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


bd [29] 281 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





Our Holsteins 
Are Producers 


Selected and Tuberculin Tested 
Can furnish a carload of large, young cows, 
fresh or nearby springers. rices right. 
‘jf. and C. A. WELCH, West Edmeston, N. Y 








100Hotstens 100 


Bred and developed for constitution, 
conformation and production. A good 
herd from which to choose a bull, 


John C.Sharpe, Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,NJ. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


60 extra fine large, heavy milking cowe- All 
young, nicely marked and due to freshen withia 
sixty days. If you want good ones, come and 
sec these cows. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 




















From A. R. 0. Dams 


ith records of from 20 to 2% lbs. butter 
in 7 days as 3year-olds. We are offering 
ag He calves—sired by a bull from a 32.92- 


o. J. ‘GODFREY & COMPANY 
Pennelivilie, N. Y. 


SPLENDID sdir’cxir 


Sire, Paladin Barke, No. whose dam hae 
A. R. O. record of 86.9 Ibs. ‘wtih day ; 2833.8 Ibe. Soda “4 
24.16 lbs, butter 7 days ; 9% Bi lie wd aye. This ball 
M4 A. KR. O. daughters at a years old that average 846.7 
Ibs. milk ard 15.33 lbs, butter 7 days 

Dam of calf, Farmetead Veeman, No. 76,762 B. O. 
record 606 3 Iba. milk ; 22.3 Is. butter 7 days. hatte és ‘by 
a son of Paul Beets ‘De I. 

This calf is seven-e' ‘ghths white, beautifully marked, straight, 
fine individual. Price §75 5 ges a OTIC and crated. 


BRADLEY FULLER ICA, N. Y. 














Hatching Eggs, Baby Chicks and Ducklings 


“Vigorous Kind” 
Single Comb White Leghorns, Imperial Pekin Ducks 
Our Pekin Ducks won the Spectals for the Best Display 
at Pliladeiphia, Camden and Baltimore Shows this 
winter. Write for cataiog—i tells why our chicks live. 


36 A, PEN-Y-BRYN FARM, F. A. Tiffany, Supt, Ambler, Pa. 


Purebred Buff Plymouth Rocks 


ONLY 
Stock. Eggs #1 
CHAS H. SKIRVEN 





er 100 


per 15, 85 
Route 2 Chestertown, md. 





Announcement No. 4 


Now is the time to get on the job with some eggs 
for batching baby chicks or ducklings. Meyer’ es heavy 
laying strain of S © W = Leghorus-—2i7 each 
from 18 pullets, 258 eggs each from 10 pullets A 
few cockerels left. Indian Runner ducks— excellent 
layers of white eggs. 


Neverkiog food bf 
per 100 ibs. GRAN 


DON’T BE A CLAM 


Eggs for Hatching, and taying tens. 
Darlington Egg Farm, 8: i, Darlington, M 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


Majestic Strain (Young's via EK. G “ yekott" s). Winners 

New York State Fair, “ o9-Lo-f1- Unsurpassed 

as layers. Great foot ds aura, Exes. Baby Chicks 
M 


Green ground bone $1.50 
MOYER, Fort Piain, N.Y. 











EZRA CG. CARTE arathen. New York 


ADIRONDACK FARMS 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


The greatest breeding 
establishment in the East. 
Imported and American 
bred Percheron, Belgian 
and Suffolk stallions and 
mares of unequaled qual 
ity, breeding, style and 
action, « uew importation 
of forty head. 

Why longer neglect ise 
greatest possible source of 
profit on your farm’? 

Better horses, better 
farming, more power, more 
profits. Catalogue B, the 
finest ever, if you are in- 
terested. 





JACKS and MULES 
Raise mules and tI. 

18 Jack and Mule 

der one manngenest, where 

can be 400 head fine 

large Sacks, Jeun and 

Mules, l4 to 7 han high. 


oO Stock guaran- 
teed. Write for prices 
today, Address 
KREKLER’S JACK FARM 

West Eikton, Ohio 
Braach barns: Clinton, Ind. 





GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 


The kind that produce results. Fresh and 
nearby springers. Prices reasonable consider- 
ing size, color, condition and individuality. 10 
Reg. heifers not bred. 2 service bulls. 
IMPERIAL STOCK FARM 
J. A. Leach, Prop. Cortland, N. Y. 
CHENANGO 


wuer Grade Holsteins 


50 head of nicely marked, young, heavy milking cows, 
due to freshen within two months. Also high-grade 
two-year-old heifers bred to registered bulle and @ care 
load of cows due in March and April 

F. J. HOWARD, Madison Co., Bouckville, 8. ¥. 




















1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1913 


Bull calves from record cows and Imported 
sires at farmers’ prices 
than any herd in United States. 

5. F. CONVERSE & CO., Woedville, N. Y. 


Also Shetland and Hackney Ponfes. 


Have won more prizes | 


A Holstein Bull Calf 


of Paul Beets De Kol. Sire is Pietertje | 
Hengerveld Segis. Born November 6, 
1912, About evenly marked black and 
white, a fine, straight, active, good 


bodied creature. 
LAKE, N. Y. 


EZRA HOLBERT, 

Richly Bred Bull Calf alt $7 fy 
——— Nearly White 

Sire: A son of King Segis Hengerveld by 

King Segis and out of Blanche Lyons 

Dekol 35.312 lbs. butter. 

Dam: A daughter of Vale Hamilton whose 

dam and sire’s dam average 26.40. First 

check gets this one. 

| H.C. GATES, Canton, Bradford County, Pa. 


FOI SA LE «: cows and helfers, 4 Reg. bulle 


Grade heifer calves andy these cows and Reg. bull, 810 each, 
| BREAGAN BHOS., TULLY, N. YW. 











1%) high grede [Holstein cows, fresh and 
e soso Poa sem large, young, giv ing # to 





His dam is a 14-lb. 2 year old daughter | 


| 





} y age. 
guaranteed as description or retarned at my expense 


- SWINE 


BREEDERS 





Read show records of my berd boars and bay from winning ancestors whose blood lines represent the trae Daroe 





Pals a a emny 


TACKS PRIEND—Graed 
Champles, Ohio Champion. ° Pair 


Obie Siate Fair 


an cues 24 Winner hb ee RIsG— Greatest a 





Choice females are being bred to above boars. Write for information. 
CHAKLES F. SPRAGUE, Bex 10, Lima, ed 








Registered Duroc. 
Pigs of both sexes 


Best of breeding. 
OXFORD, N. ¥. 


HELDON FARM 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. 


Cc. E. BARNES. 





h and April farrow : wt 


DUROCS 
15 Bred sows and Giits bred for Ma 
ms or bred; September 


250 Ib, Service boars, summer gilts o; 
mated, no akin. We breed the 


c.J. - McLaughlin, Box E, 


CHOLERA IMMUNED DUROC GILTS 


Red Col. of the large type. Bred for Mar. and Apr. 
farrow. Price 8%) and up. Pigs not related 
V. E. MICHAEL. YELLOW SPRINGS, 90 


HIGH-CLASS DUROCS 


Open sows or gilts. Boars an The prolific kind. Stock 


ind 
Prcnenbvtties oe. 





| GEO. W. BOLDS, BRYANT, IND. 





POULTRY 


BREEDERS 





Warning 


ng eggs from 


my f lock of 
kay 4 R de - nd 


} 
ym 


eaviest 
Reds in 
Ame! order 
arly An ready heavily 
Deposit now insures de- 
ter n request. 
cockerels, 
sale, 


booked 
livery 
Magnificen ts, 
breeding st 


VIBERT RED FARM 
Weston, WN. J. 


ck for 





DAY-OLD CHICKS 


Heaithy, vigorous, from heavy lay- 
ing stock. (;aaranteed fall count ar 4 
satisfactory. Place your order # 
—and avoid the early spring rush. 
vations Stock 
Barred Recks. All 
Write for big new 
Contains full 


Hatching Eges 
8. C. W. Leghorns, White 
ogre end stock (+1 MRANTERD 
cot cg, “Tywecens (Qus'ity.” 
description sod prices 
TYWACANA vaRus roustar co. 
A. E. Ween, t 


Box ¢?, 2) bd my vane g island, 5. T. 


Start Right < 


How nd White Rox 
birds blue ribbon 





dans 
are 


per setting 


winners, 





pen of birds imported from Ca: 
ten. "england $5.00 seltir « of Lb. 8. C. White Lage 
a, eggs from fine yearling he nated ~ cockerels from 
rize “stock, so 5. C Bia. *k Minorcas, eggs from 
set pen uf t ze cock $2.50 setting of 15. 
Crossroads Sam, Garrison on Hudson, N. Y. 


Superior Baby Chicks 3 and 


100,000 hatched last season, 
qualities. Count guaranteed en deliv 
Catalogue free. TAYLOR'S POULTRY YAROS, Bex 





utility 





Noted for health and Winter 
laying. Stock and eggs for sale. 
NELLIE, ©. 


FARMER'S FRIENDS 


R. ut. MOORE, 
ver 15, $5.00 per 100 


Pp: per 106. Strong baby c 


range E. HAWK, Elize 
Lambertville, N. J Kefere: 


GET WINTER EGGS | ming Bt 


Runner ducks nd Piymout 
order for egzs ne 
Red cockere! 





URE, VIGOROUS 8. C. RB. I. REDS. Eggs, $1.00 
Selected pen $2.00 per 15 
icks $15.00 per 100. Farm 
e re try Farm, RD. 1 
La rtville Nat’] Bank 


e 





more 


t ezgs 
R 


I Reds 
Rocks 


In 
Send 


lian 
your 

ikes and fancy BC RI 
David M. "Mammond. Cortiand, WN. Y. 


r ed 





& Cc nd Single Combed Ss — Leghorn 
let of fine cockerels, an ii) give you «a 
M i. Bert Diltenberk, "Randall N.Y 


= - 
Park’s Bred to Lay BARRED RO ROCKS, 
tes G meres teed Fertile. $1 
ndre Baty Chicks $15 per Hundred 
Gastsnae THE MACKEY FARMS. G 


Prize Wi Fawn Indian Saenger | 
hin mg Hi Fy 
S ae eggs now for sping delivery, alse Owen strain 


ngion eggs. Two-séar-old Hoist hetf 
4 WETTED. Gab De nent 


' argain before 


96 


Der 
A. 5 
NY. 





‘« “4 


DIAMOND aaiE3 ORPINGTONS 


Ber A tyons 7 
Moore’s White Langshans— 


Prize- | 


bee bet sacrifice number of my beet 
= oo Sieve £ of breeders in Barred Rocks 
“4 


rsay | dome. 


S.C. W. Leghorn Chicks and 
\ Carefully selected trom 
Hatching Eggs**; Pure Strain Stock 
Oar eggs gusraniced & per evut fertile 
i count aud vig 
Buy your «pring stock from u» 
Phices: Chis = ‘si A) per 1000 
r lw; ay » toge oe) per 
rd -- 100 ; yer DD; 2) W ver LS 
Write Today for Descriptive Fi: sider 
s Poultry Farm 





Selected 
Stock 


Fertility 
Guaranteed 
Send for my 1913 mating list. Containing cuts of 
birds My exhibition matings sre as fine as 
flud; my bred-to-lay strain is also up to the staud 
ard; they are a little larger and jay a larger white 
egg than the ordinary Leghorn; my prices are lones 
price my selling plan is the only safe way to buy: 


iny mating list is worth a postal 
. +. DE ART R.F.0.3 Cortiand, N.Y 


Day Old Chicks 


Our S.C. White Leghorn Chicks 


you will 








We ship them in perfe.t condition, 
They thrive from the start, and 
grow into vigurous layers. Custom- 
ers are aways satisfied. Write 
for catalog and price list, 
PEERLESS FARMS 
R.F. 23 
Northport, L. L., N. Y. 
Hatching eges 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS Sc" 
pet 1009. Day-old chicks; April 1 to 15, $15 per 100, after 
April 15, $12 per 100. Healthy, + ao =... 
Pinehurst Poultry 


delivery guaranteed. 
Geo. Frost, Prop., gy ital 


aby Chics $10.06 pet 


ing — Ly ule, natlotoe 
2. ated, Fh. Write 
Chesterbrook Farm, Berwyn Pa 


wie Comb Rhode Island Red 


hatebin Any quan - 
noes. fi lock. Pre to fill fe aeere- 


orous fi 
rove ‘ae LE FARM, Beruc Mills, N 


The FARMER’S FOWL 
me ad Sings Coat my Reds. The beat 
w inter layers + aah ae sitting. Catal 
free Theos." Wiser, = le, Bichiand, 5B. W. 


BRED-TO-LAY REDS 


Golden Princess laid 21, others 240 to 270 
eggs in year. Cockerels and eggs 














¥. 








IRA WATSON, Box F, Fredonia, N. Y. 





New York Tones wie mrcnases 
= Sagnes 


Prize- 
Light and Dark Brahmes, B. andot 
Barred Rocks, ite and Brow us Bargain Liet 
= Excelient fowls $1.58 and upwards. 
*. M. PRESCOT, 





10¢ rac 


fertility guaranteed. 
RICHLASD Fans, 


Write for catalogue. 
Box 114. FReEPERINK. uP. 








r 


Chas. W. Brick, Prop.., Box =, Creseuteks. N. 5. | 
Single Comb White Leghorns | 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Fancy Poland-Chinas 

| best Registered stock with pedigrees, 81) 
| Dee. 25th 
are bred from heavy iaying steck, } 


Herd headed by two Grate 
Fair Champions. C 
State faire 1912. N« thing 
re ing p! pie alle rag 


DUROG JERBEYS. 


sell now. OES orders foe s 


sett Turkey 
Any size or age you desire 


DUROC 100 head from which to 


select. Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


by State Fair champion. The big growthy kind, young 
stock for sale. Prices reasonable. Send for circular, 


D. HM. DBR EISBACH. P.6. Box itt. Kingston, Obie 

















Young sows. Bred sows, boars and youn 
pies not akin; popular breeding out grea 
oars, Fairbanks and Independent 





E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 





10 pairs good young 
pigs, not akin,from 
«a pair if so'd betore 
Send money by check or P.O. order. Also service 
Boarsand Sows bred for sale «=G. & HALL, Farmdeir, Obie. 





'‘Nixon’s Big Smooth Poland-Chinas 


| ©. OWEN CARM 





RIVERDALE, N. J | 


$. C. WHITE LEGHORN BABY CHICKS 
ranteed. 


Kee. $1 per 15: #2 per 4 so. Thor-ughbred Rocks, W randottes, i 
Bleck Mi and Rose Comb,Brown 


i and. White Leghorns, Siver & 
hores, Wwarieties. Aso 

? fears 

s » > nl 


Are growing in & states, 100 rarly pigs, chowe service 
boars and sows bied. B25 yeuwe a breeier of regie- 
tered PLC's L. (. SIXON, Box A, Lebanon, 0 


vigs of the best Hues of breedins 
wavy fleeced Delaine shrep 


N, Trumansburg, N.Y. 





Boars, sows and 
Also breed 





‘vee POLAND. CHINAS 


Bats yonstingy ef the large peu ifie ki nd,bed tur May 
and Apf. = 10 service bos - t a'r fine, fal! piys either 
eex.or in pairs no Sakin. LAM L wa Hon 8. Pes» antsiile. 


DUROC AND POLAND CHINA Sows AND GiLTS 
Bred for March and April. Spr ne Bere end fall pve 
of both breeds rom prize winners. Pedigrees 
furnished. Ss stating your wants, to 

» MeDowell. Pinain (ity, Ghie 
ee Eureka 1611, two 
and breeding boars of the breed. 


to Seach. Long Bros., Alvada, 0. 


ole OE PIPL Se fers 








4 tow choice male e 
amd (et i. 
susan 





This herd won 
prize money at State Feirs in 1912 then eff echer 
Bais” Foot kerds coubined Besoting stock of all 


for ale «= Aine Ghotinnt 
SH BUNLaP, Ben 8, " WILLIAMSPORT, O10 








| for April farrow. Fall sow pigs 


EART’S 
DELIGHT 
FARM 


FOR SALE—Chester White 
and Large Yorkshire 
boars, ready for im- 
mediate service. 


W. H. Miner, Chazy, N.Y. 





REGISTERED 0. I. C. 


and CHESTER W HITE P I G Ss 


No stock for sale at pon but orders booked 
for spring pigs. EUGENE P. ROGERS, Wayville, N.Y. 


OLLINS’ JERSEY RED 











WHITE HORSE FARM 


Berkshires 


We specialize in shipping trios—unre- 
lated— Mated from-blood lines 
to produce results. 


WHITE HORSE FARM, Paoli, Pa. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


We have for sale service boars, brood sows and 
pies. allages, These are sired by Berryton Duke's 
Model, the boar that beaded the first prize berd at 
the Roval in 19%, Highwood Duke 76th, a half- 
brother to the Grand Champion boar at the last 
International, and other boars of equal merit. 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 




















Hinchey Homestead Offers 


HIRE BOARS 


Sire, Highwood Musterpiece 
isu of Kalorama No. 168 
w. ‘s HINCHEY, Rochester, W. Y. 








A 2 to 3 mo. old He gon Se 

a few hours of your spare 
Berkshire or Duroc, Ben op 
for ———— ten | od. to work 

Penna. Berkshire Pa. 


ame VIEW FARMS 


Offer a!) Bpring and Sammer Berkshire boars on hand at Lée 
per Ib., ered and tran F. 0. B. my station. Here 
are sume sins. Jobe ft. er, Ferry, 5.1. 


BERKSHIRES 


One fall aged boar. One May boar. A few Wilts bred 
T.4. ‘oma Aeties,5.1. 











bal SUNNY BANK FARM 





a aaa F Steck Farm =| 
ip Large Improved, Yorkshire Swine 
on earth. ONONDAGA HILL, N. ¥! 


. st ’ avesege 


i riers peaguaabie. 


Jones, P.O. Box 117, 


BERKSHIRES (5720's 


be ok orders fur Nov, by i Ty! 


5. TLBUR ;URY Teeaed Route:Biee : wr Ui New tt 
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looked up quietly from where she was That evening when he was deep in of the contents. It was as clean, 

- mc eae pouring the tea, and remarked, pleas- the joy of a continued story in his wholesome food as mother put up 
MRS FRANK A. BRECK , : Son os cand p 5 i cena ail ieaces “ya } Fmaal lai ; eet RE. gers” 

antly, but in a way that left no doubt last magazine which had just ar for me but her little surprises often 

at nies as to her stand in the matter, “You rived, he snapped out a rude reply coaxed back a fleeting appetite nd 

his little brother how ‘I missed them. As a district 

*h 

tk 

1 


] 
a 
d 


He is not free who fears to speak his have -been away so long, John, that to the question 
thought; : I guess you have forgotten that ventured to ask him. A few mo- school teacher I often took my lun 
Nor is he free whose choices may be swearing is tabooed here in the house.” ments later his air was one of a pa- and too often encountered the la 


He is oy I whom vices can enchain, John colored up, to the roots of his tent, long-suffering martyr when of variety, also ‘poorly cooked 
Nor he ‘whose days are idle—foolish— hair, but he never forgot the lesson, requested to answer the telephone greasy food—they told me I needed 
vain, , and although he orked there for for me, tonic when If left the lunch untou 
He is not free who is the sport of three or four years after this incident, Without the shadow of a smile I and I dared not tell them that at 
chance. A yet the offense was never. repeated. xamined his pulse when he returned was the last requisite for fear of 
Nor knows the time to bend to cireum- Of course, what will do in one cir- ind asked to see his tongue. The wounding their feelings. The tonic 
He is oy who cannot be a friend Ct'mstance will not be effectual in pulse was  Geclared normal and the soon became a necessity though to 
On whom the sad—the needy may de- the next. Each one has to solve his tongue was as clean as a whistle. help build up my depleted consti- 
pend. own problem, but, personally, I believe “Then it ‘must be nothing but the tution. 
He is not free who hath not vision jf the father and mother stand to- need of rest that makes you so im- Food and School Work 
broad, : og gether on this proposition, profanity patient, my son,” I announced cheer- ; ; 
And liveth not to serve and love his jeoq not be. tolerated in the home, fully, “and so it is my duty to pre- By studying the nature of the in- 
God, kc As for the uncouth manners and scribe bed for you immediately.” dividual pupils and noticing their 
—~ speech that the children are liable to Bobby begged but it was of no Various lunches [I soon decided to 





Hired Help in the Home my satisfaction the cause of many 


Perhaps the greatest problem that 
the present-day farmer and his wife 
face is the question of hired help. 
The time has passed when the farmer 
who needs extra help can call on the 
son or daughter of a neighbor. And 
instead of having these boys and girl3, 
whom you have known always in 
your home, strangers of whom you 
know litle, now enter the family 
circle, It becomes more and more dif- 
ticult each year to obtain any kind 
of help, let alone the efficient variety. 
But I believe that this present age 
is facing the crisis in the matter. 
We all know that conditions have been 
changing rapidly in the last 4 years, 
and the exodus has been cityward, but 
of late there would seem to be faint 
indications that the tide is turning. 
There are many families today leaving 
the city to live in the country, and I 
believe that many of us will live to 
see a good class of individual city 
workers who are out of a j » turning 
ccuntryward in search of work. 

The following extract from a let- 
ter received from one of the household 
readers not only portrays accurately 
the situation that many a farm wife 
is up against, but incidentally tells 
how, in her own case, she is trying 
to solve the problem. “The greatest 
trial the farmer's wife has tc endure 
is hired help in her home, as it is 
almost impossible to obtain good, re- 
spectable hired help. It is mostly the 
city driftwood or foreign help we 
get. The hired man has to associate 
intimately with the family. So far 
away are we from amusements of any 
kind, or stores to loaf in, that his 
evenings must be spent with us. 
What the little ones learn from such 
association, the profanity endured, 
and the abuse to the stock, are things 
that must be stood for the sake 
of securing help for the man of the 
house. 

“This winter, just because I do not 
want a hired man in my home, but 
want a pure and healthy home at- 
mosphere for my family, I am doing 
all the noon chores, which consist of 
feeding, caring for and keeping clean 
25 head of cattle, five little calves, 
besides horses, pigs and hens, This 
requires more than two hours of my 
time at noon, the same at night and 
morning, but this is “not the real 
work—it is only chores, and I do it 
willingly while my husband is away 
on his day’s work. When he is at 
home, I do not do it, and he helps 
with the care of the hens.” 

While it is true that not all the 
farm help are illiterate and uncouth, 
yet the fact remains that many of 
them are, and the mother who is 
trying to throw the best of associa- 
tions around her little children cer- 
tainly has a hard proposition under 
these conditions. 

Much, however, can be done if the 
father and mother are nrutually in- 
terested in this problem, by the atti- 
tude taken in regard to these ob- 
jectionable features. I know one 
family where, although there are 
hired men, who must perforce be 
boarded in the Home, the absence of 
profanity is noticeable. It is an un- 
written law that no profane language 
is to be used in the house. Nothing 
is ever said on this point, but there 
seems to be something in the family 
atmosphere that restrains them from 
uttering the oaths that they use 
nearly everywhere else. [ remember 
in particular one hired man, who 
after working there several years, 
spent a winter on another farm. In 
the latter place, no restraint was ob- 
served in the matter of profanity, 
either inside or outside the home, and, 
of ‘course, John naturally picked up 
the habit once more. He returned 
to his former employer in the spring, 
and at the very’ first meal a long, 
ugiy oath slipped out. The mother 


HoeW teovl Ysurtns 





imitate, these can be neutralized, 
least, if not wholly overruled, by the 
example and precept of the father 
and mother. If any of you have been 
able to solve this problem to even a 
slight degree, it will be real charity 
on your part to give the other sisters 
the benefit of your experience. I will 
be only too glad to devote space to 
the letters, 

TuE HOUSEHOLD EDITOR, 


A Cure for Peevishness 


EMMA GARY WALLACE 





Bobby was developing a decided 
tendency to give way to petulence 
and impatience. This was deplora- 
ble since it soon passed the border 
land of mere peevishness and be- 
came tinged with downright rude- 
ness. The fact that a condition of 
ill-health existed was a certain pal- 
liation for the cause of the habit it- 
self. 

Expostulation seemed of. no avail 
and matters grew worse rather than 
better. A chance paragraph _re- 
garding the way the Japanese pa- 
rent considered the naughty child 
fell beneath my notice. Surely, the 
oriental mother argued—the _ill-be- 
haved child is the ailing one, Its 
stomach is probably disarranged and 
accordingly a harmless remedial 
treatment is promptly administered, 
usually with excellent results. 

Surely the cross child is*the tired, 
nervous child, was -my imitative line 
of reasoning. Now, Bobby had ar- 
rived at the age when he dearly 
loved to read and the best juvenile 
literature was provided for him. 


at avail, the story must wait. The next 


tongue and thoughtless speech 
Eleven-yeras-old 


lation of that strength through which 





School Lunches 


When I was in school I often com- 














failures to be insufficient food. WNat- 
urally the nature of the lunch gave 
me an insight into their daily diet. 
One child habitually had coffee for 
lunch and her standing was very low, 
though naturally a bright child. On 
account of her low standing she was 
the subject of much nagging from 
her parents. But I was informed I 
was out of my sphere when I re- 
quested them to cut coffee from her 
diet. They followed my _ request, 
however, and she became one of my 
brightest students. 

From my long experience I gar- 
nered some most helpful ideas and 
they head my school lunch menus 
today and herewith follow: Food 
not stale; attractively put up; each 
article of food wrapped separately in 
oiled or butter paper; all foods lia- 
ble to spill in tightly covered cups or 
glasses (small sized dried beef jars 
are excellent); be sure of a variety 
of food; not toc much sweets; same 
of meat; an attractive lunch box thor- 
oughly washed and aired each day; 
hot or cold lunch in season. First 
on the list come sandwiches and their 
filings and with a little study quite a 
variety is possible. Wheat, graham, 
rye or brown bread and biscuits, with 
butter and a little jar of jelly or pre- 
serves, or regular sandwich fillings, of 
which there are many, make appe- 
tizing lunches, Of these fillings, eggs 
poiled, sliced cold meats, deviled 
meats, onion, lettuce with salad 
dressing, and nuts, dates or figs are 
of the most nutritious and also de- 
licious. Also cheese fillings many 
enjoy. But whatever you prepare 
do be careful not to have your fill- 
ings soak the bread, for they are then 
most unappetizing. Cut the bread in 
not too thick slices and if butter is 
used spread evenly. Be sure and re- 
move all burnt or hard crusts, 

There, I nearly forgot to tell you of 
these delicious fruit rolls which I 
used to enjoy so much. When mix- 
ing up your bread add ore well beat- 
en egg and one-half cup cocoanut. 
Let rise till light, cut down, let rise 
again as you would for your usual 
loaves. Roll out one-eighth inch thick, 
spread with melted butter and the 
following mixture: One-half teaspoon 
cinnamon, dash of mace, one-half 
cup raisins, one-half cup currants, 
one-half’ cup shredded citron and one- 
half cup nutmeats, then roll like jelly 
roll and cut in ineh pieces. Roll in 
butter and let rise, then bake. Also 
try mixing in raisins, dates or nuts 
into your plain bread -when shaping 
into loaves. This will make well- 
relished sandwiches with butter alone. 

Meats and fish in form of cro- 
quettes are exceptionally nice if not 
too greasy; then thin sliced dried beef, 
ham and pot roast are also good. 
They must not be too rich and by all 
means not greasy or salt. It is so 
aggravating to a teacher and humil- 
iating to a scholar to call for a drink 
of water continually, Please bear 
this in mind. 


Desserts for the Lunch Basket 


Pie should be eliminated from the 
lunch box, but when making pumpkin, 
saqvash. custard or any kind where 
possible, fill a small cup and bake 
without crust—it will be more healthy 
and easier handled for the little ones 
capectally. 

O& puddings a great variety can 
easily be taken in the lunch box by 
using the covered cups or glasses; 
rice, tapioca, bread, gelatine and 
many others are easy to carry as sug- 
gested. If a little sugar will make 
them more appetizing do not neglect 
to add it, especially in winter time. 

Plain layer, loaf or cup cakes are 
better than rich frosted ones. Nut or 
currant cakes are the most nutritious. 
I find applesauce cake always in de- 
mand and that is especially nice 
when eggs are scarce. Most every- 
one has, some tried. and true recipe 
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for drop cakes of one kind of an- 
other. These either plain or with 
nuts usually appeal to a child more 
than those that have to be cut. You 
see I am pecticularly in favor of nuts 
wherever fy ossible. I consider they 
are one of the best preventives of 
constipation, especially in fleshy chil- 
dren, besides being an all-around di- 
gestive regulator. 

The time was, when I teased for 
pickles, but I now consider the fewer 
the better for the lunch pail A 
craving once in a while for them 
should be satisfied but the everyday 
desire must be curbed. If the child 
desires a sour food purchase sour 
oranges or give them sour apples, 
both are healthy and nutritious, 

For drink—how about a tiny bot- 
tle of unfermented grape juice sweet- 
ened and all ready to dilute in a glass 
of water. You well know how nour- 
ishing it is, to say nothing of its fla- 
vor, Lemonade or orangeade can be 
prepared in the same way. Or, if you 
do not wish the bother of the bottle 
rub lumps of loaf sugar on the yellow 
Tind of lemons or oranges which will 


absorb ali the globules of oil, and 
when dissolved in a.giass of water 
they will flavor it. These for warm 
weather. For cold weather try cocoa 
or chocolate mixed with sugar and 
cream and teach the child how to 
prepare it with boiling water. Con- 


ecentrated beef and other meat juices 
can be prepared in the same way and 
made into broths and soups, for there 
is always some means of getting hot 


water. Purchase a saucepan or tea- 
kettle and interest the teacher to the 
extent of seeing that hot water will 
pe in readiness a lunch time. Also a 
toaster and small tin cups can be 
purchased for a little. When you 
send bread for toast, place a little 


dried beef creamed or codfish creamed 
or minced beef—in fact, anything of 
that description, in olled paper se- 
curely pinned, which can be warmed 
in' one of the little cups and greatly 


Telished when eaten on the toast in 
hand Mashed potato, hash, beans, 
etc, can be warmed in the same man- 
ner. 


In these days of consolidated schools 
it is as a rule quite impossible to car- 
ry anything warm to the school for 
luncheon on account of the distance. 
Therefore, either cold lunches must 
be taken, someone near the school 
hired to furnish some simple hot 
food whieh few parents think they 


can afford, or some means to heat 
food at the school. With little ones 
this latter is not always practicable 


so I have always made the practice 
of having our hot meal at supper 
time. In many ways I find this a re- 
lief for I have more time in the fore- 
noon and do not get nearly as tired. 


With older pupils that idea of re- 
heating their lunches would work 
weli. 

Many mothers may consider the 


work entailed herewith as requiring 
too much effort, but where your 
child’s welfare is at stake nothing 
should be considered too arduous. 





Oyster Cookery 


MARGARET WHITNEY 





like eggs, oysters can be cooked in 
a number of ways. 

ESCALLOPED OYSTERS—Roll fine one 
quart of crackers and put a layer of 
them into a greased pan. Over this 
put a layer of oysters and moisten 
with a little milk. Add salt, pepper 
and bits of butter. Put in alternate 
layers of crackers and oysters with 
their seasoning. Cover the top with 
crackers and pour over all a cupful 


of cream. Bake with a cover on fo 
the first hour, then uncover and 
brown. 


OYSTER FRITTERS—Chop one pint of 
oysters and add to a batter made of 
one pint of milk, a little sait and pep- 
per and enough flour to make a thir 
batter. Drop from a spoon into hot 


lard or butter and fry a_ delicate 
brown. 
Friep OrsTers—For frying select 


nice, large oysters and dry them by 
placing between a folded cloth. Dip 
each one in beaten egg and then roll 
in a mixture of cracker crumbs, pep- 
per and salt. Fry in a mixture of 
equal parts of butter and lard. 


STEWED OYSsTERS—-Cook one pint of 
oysters in a small amount of water 
until they are plump and ruffled, At 
the same time have a pint of ric 
milk scalding hot and when the oys- 
ters are done pour the two toget -r 
and season with butter, pepper and 
salt. This is enough for three persons. 

OYSTER PIF—Make a paste of one 
quart of flour, two tablespoons lar. 
one tablespoon salt and mix as for pie 
crust. Butter the baking dish and 
line with this crust. Next put in the 
eysters seasoned with butter, cover 
with a top crust and bake. 


PANNED OYSTERS—Wash twenty-five 


yysters and dry one a sieve. 
Season with salt and pepper and 
place in a saucepan with a tablespoon 


of butter. Cover and ‘shake over a 
hot fire until the oysters are plump 
and the edges ruffled- Serve on toast. 





UNDER THE EVENING LAMP 


MRS GRAHAM'S VACATION 


The country woman pays her “nonpaying boarders” of 
the summer a visit in their city home 





By 


HILDA RICH MON D 





OW do you do, Anna’” said 

Mrs Graham, cordially ex- 

tending her hand as a woman 

opened the door of a city 
flat a few inches, “It isn’t an agent. 
Children, shake hands with Cousin 
Anna, Yes, we've come to make that 
long-promised visit.” 

She was taking off the children’s 
wraps, shaking hands and bringing in 
her luggage all at once it seemed to 
the bewiidered hostess, 

“Aren't the children in school?” 
Mrs Brock managed to say when they 
were seated. 

“Our schoolhouse burned to the 
ground day before yesterday, and 
George said now was my chance to 
take a little vacation. It will be some 
weeks before they can put the build- 
ing they have hired in order, so 1 
thought I might as well come. I never 
get a vacation in summer so this is a 
fine chance, I always hated to take 
the children out of school, but now 
they will have to be out anyway. They 
were wild to see Helen and Paul, for 
they had such good times last sum- 
mer, so we picked up and came.” 

“I must see about dinner,” said Mrs 
Grock hastening to the kitchen. 

“Don’t take a bit of trouble for 
us,” said Mrs Grahm. “That is what 
my city visitors tell me every sum- 
mer, 80 I don’t want to be any 
bother.” ~ 

The evening meal was rather scanty 
owing to the fact that the guests were 
not expected, but there was enough, 
and after supper, or dinner as the city 
people called it, the children had a 
fine time together. Mr Brock went 
down to “see a man,” and his wife 
and Mrs Graham conversed about 
things that had happened the past 
summers when she had been a guest 
at the farmhouse. 

“Ili have to make Paul and Rich- 
ard a bed on the couch,” said Mrs 
Brock when bedtime came. “We are 
rather cramped for room.” 

“That will be all right,” said Mrs 
Graham easily. “You know our house 
is small and we have to contrive va- 
rious ways when our visitors come in 
summer. We're used to makeshifts.” 

Mrs Brock remembered the straits 
to which Mrs Graham was put the 
years she had visited her, but never 
realized till then what it meant to 
have to help out the bedding and 
sleep in the living rooms none too 
large at best. 

“Rents are so high and living so ex- 
pensive,” she apologized. “That we 
have to be as economical as possibile.” 

“Yes, I know about that,” said the 
guest serenely. “Last summer our 
corn crop was a total failure on ac- 
count of the dry weather, and the 
year before that our pigs died with 
cholera, You can’t tell me much, 
Cousin Anna, about economizing.” 

The next day Mrs Graham offered 
to assist her cousin with the work, 
but that lady was afraid the country 
housekeeper might waste something, 
so she politely declined the help. 

“You sit and rest, Dorothy,” 
said as cordially as she could. “I can 
manage better alone in this small 
kitchen.” 

In her heart Mrs Brock wished her 
guest would soon be homesick, but 
she rocked contentedly afl morning 
and busied herself with some fancy- 
work, “I’m having a delightful time,” 
she said when she was summoned to 
luncheon and the children raced home 
with Helen and Paul from their 
school, “It is such a comfort to have 
a little time to rest.” 

Mrs Brock thoucht with a little 
twinge of conscience how often in hot 
weather she had rocked and sewed on 
the cool porch of the Graham farm- 
house, and she determined to do her 
best for the visitor. “I don’t suppose 
she'll stay more than a day or two,” 
she said to hersel, “so I'll do my best. 
It’s very hané@y to have a place to 
visit in summer that doesn’t cost 
anything.” 

Put at the end of a week Mrs Gra- 
ham showed no signs of coing home. 
“If I had known the city was a 
pleasant as this I would have con- 
trived to come here long ago. I think 
after this a winter vacation will be a 
fixed fact with~me, You folks can 
get away in summer, but I really 
don’t believe a summer outing is nicer 


than this. The children are enjoying 
every minute.” 
“Do—do you want to send your 


washing out?” asked Mrs Brock rath- 
er timidiy when her guest spoke of 
her soiled clothes. 

“O, no, I won't take that trouble,” 
said the guest easily.. “T'll just wash 
out the things myself as you do in 
summer time. I can easily do it to- 
morrow morning.” 


So the next morning she pottered 
sont the small ki ‘wasting gas, 
ting and leisurely the 


washing 
clothes exactiy as her hostess had 


done the summer before, only in that 
case it was an oil stove instead of a 
gas one, and the clothes were be- 
ruflied white ones that required heat 
ail day for ironing. Mrs Brock could 
have sat down to weep as she dodged 
about trying to cook the meal, tidy 
the kitchen and help Mrs Graham so 
she would soon be through. 

“This is so much handier than my 
kitchen,” sighed Mrs Graham pouring 
some waste water into the sink, “I 
have to carry out all the waste water 
and carry in the wood when I use the 
range. Gas is such a convenience and 
hot and coid water so handy. I think 
1 will be wanting to wash aad iron 
everyday I stay here.” 

“Tomorrow we will go shopping,” 
said Mrs Brock, “and take our lunch- 
eon downtown. I want you to see our 
fine stores before you go home.” 

“Yes, | want to see them,” said Mrs 
Graham, “but there is plenty of time. 
When I get through visiting here I 
am going to Cousin Laura’s. She and 
her husband have visited us often and 
they always urge me to come.” 

That was welcome news to Mrs 
Brock and her spirits rose. ‘Laura 
has a beautiful home,” she said, “a 
much larger house than ours. She 
and her husband are well off, or at 
least they live much better than we 
do. He has a good salary.” 

The next evening Mr Brock found 
his wife weeping softly in their tiny 
bedroom, but when he asked what 
was the matter she motioned him to 
be quiet. “I don’t believe Dorothy is 
ever going home,” she sobbed. “I'm 
worn out shifting things around and 
it costs awfully to have them here, I 
can’t stand it.” 

“How long were you there last sum- 
mer, Anna?” 

“Eig*ht weeks but—” 

“And the summer before?” 

“Six weeks, but—’” 

“Then you must treat her well and 
do your best no matter how long she 
stays. You remember I always said it 
was a sort of polite graft to go visit- 
ing in summer in order to get a free 
vacation for yourself and the chil- 
dren.” 

“But, John, in the country it’s dif- 
ferent,” argued Mrs Brock sitting bolt 
upright and looking indignant, ‘In 
the country they have their living for 
nothing and—” 


“Not much they don't,” said Mr 
Brock with emphasis. ‘I’ve lived in 
the country and I know. It takes 


hard work and good money to provide 
eggs and butter and cream and chick- 
ens and meat and flour and potatoes. 
Summer is the hardest season for the 
farmers’ wife, and it is then that her 
city relatives pounce down upon her. 
Get right up, Anna, and go and get a 
good dinner. The meals lately have 
been rather scanty.” 

“But it’s taking the money I’m sav- 
ing for a new buffet, John. You don’t 
know how things ar going, She washes 
and irons and wastes the gas and—” 

“Deo you hire your washing done 
when you go out there?” 

“Of course not, but things are dif- 
ferent. If I could only make you un- 
derstand that—” 

“I understand better than you do, 
Anne, You have gotten yourself into 
this and now you'll have to do your 


best. Common decency requires that 
rauch,” 
Mrs Brock knew that when her 


husband spoke in that tone there was 
no help for her, though generally he 
was easy going and allowed his wife 
te do as she pleased. “I want to tell 
you what she @i4 today, John,” she 
said as she smoothed her hair and 
prepared to obey him. “We were in 
the Globe store and had luncheon and 
she allowed me to pay every penny of 
it—every penny. She never offered to 
pay the bill and they ate a very 
hearty meal.” 

“Well, dear, you told me that last 
summer you went to three picnics 
with the children and Mrs Graham 
packed the baskets every time. You 
wrote me that you didn’t have to pay 
a cent for the outings. Now you can 
take that money you saved and pro- 
vide a good time for Mrs Graham.” 

But Mrs Brock was still sulky 
though outwardly obedient. She was 
provoked with her husband and pro- 
voked with her guest and provoked 
with the world in general. Her only 
hope lay in getting her cousin started 
to Laura Ford’s, but there seemed to 
be no such idea in the mind of the 
guest. be 

“Now, we'll go out and take in some 
of the sights,” said Mr Brock after 
vainly telegraphing to his wife to be 
cordial and friendly to their guests. 
“T haven’t had much chance to show 
you any afternoon, but you were so 
kind to the folks last summer that T 
want to, do ing.” 

_ “Pi stay and take care of the chil- 
dren,” spoke up Mrs Rrock quickly. 
She knew her husband had outgen- 


. 
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eraled her and the money she had 


saved would be quickly spent, “I 
don’t believe they will. enjoy—”" : 
“The children are ali going,” said 


Mr Brock firmly. “I am sure they will 
have a good time.”’ 

It was gall and wormwood to Mrs 
Brock to see her husband hand out 
money for shows and candy and va- 
rious treats, but she was powerless. 
The children were delighted and Mra 
Graham had every appearance of hav- 
ing a fine time. “Mamma, let's send 
for papa and stay a whole month,” 
said Richard innocently. “I like this 
almost as well as home.” 

“It is delightful,” said Mrs Graham. 
“You have the street cars to ride on 
at a nominal cost and so many good 
things free, while the country people 
must own expensive horses and car- 
riages if they want to ge anywhere. 
George lost a valuable driving horse 
last summer, and when we wanted to 
replace it we had to pay two hundred 
and fifty dollars for an animal not se 
good. This afternoon Cousin Anna 
and I rode five miies for five cents.” 

“Maybe you'll be moving to town,” 
said Mrs Brock with an attempt to be 
pleasant in spite of her vexation. 

“No, we're farmers and enjoy the 
country, but I’m enjoying this vaca- 
tion. Everything is new and different 
and busy, and it is a great thing to 
get out of the quiet rut. George urges 
me to stay as long as I want to as he 
is getting along first-rate, but one of 
these days we'll have to go on to 
Laura's in - order to get back tor 
school when it opens,” 

When her vacation was over and 
tired Mrs Graham started homeward 
she could easily see the relief in the 


faces of her city relatives as they 
bade her good-by. “Thank you for 
my good time,” she said, shaking 


hands with the ladies who went with 
her to the station, “Come out and 
see us.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs ford, “but 
James thinks we will go to the moun- 
tains next summer. He thinks the air 
will be good for the children.” 

“John thinks we will hardly get out 
to your place next summer,” said Mrs 
Brock, “Quite likely the firm will 
send him east and he will take up with 
him. Good-by, Dorothy.” 

“Good-by, Anna!” said the depart- 


ing guest. “My vacation has done me 
a great deal of good, and when I get 
home it will benefit me still) more 
Good-by!” 


A very lonely man lifted his wife 
and two children from the car steps 
and Mr Graham said heartily, “I am 
50 glad to have you back with me 
again.” 

“And I'm giad to be home again,” 


said Mrs Graham happily. It’s only 
three weeks and two days, but it 
seems a year or longer. I was so 
homesick, yeorge, I could hardly 
stand it.” 

“Homesick? Why, I thought you 
were having the time of your life! 


Why didn’t you come home if you felt 
that way, dear?” 

“Because I was bound to have my 
vacation if it killed me. George, I 
have a piece of news for you. Our 
relatives are not coming to spend the 
summer next year.” 

“Is that why you went?” cried the 
astonished farmer, a great wave illu- 
mination sweeping over him. “Clever 
woman! Well, if we can have one 
quiet summer with our children when 
work is pressing I wil! forget all the 
loneliness I have endured with you 
gone. I could almost take a vacation 
myself to do that much good.” 

“You won't have to take one, and 
neither will 1,” said Mrs Graham, 
“but with the money we'll save next 
summer we'll take a little trip with 
the children. George, I may be mean 
and stingy and inhospitable, but I’m 
not sorry, so that’s the end of the 
matter.” 

“You're, a very clever woman, and 
I’m proud of you,” said her husband 
fondly. “Mrs Graham, your vacation 
is the most sensible thing this family 
has enjoyed for years, and if it did 
cost both of us a lot of misery it 








paid.”’ 
Embroidery Padding 
EMMA GARY WAL1.ACE 
Having used several methods cf 


“padding” scalloped edges to be but 
tonholed, without being entirely sat 
isfied with any of them, I at last sun 
moned courage to ask an expert 
embroiderer how she made her finished 
work of this nature so firm, uniform 
and well-set-up. She willingly gav: 
me the secret. It was to purchase 4 
spool ef the soft-untwisted darning 


cotton, This comes in strands of four 
or five separate threads, Next, to 
measure off ample of the entire 


stranding to go into every scallop 
around the article. This was to be 
placed at the edge and embroidered 
over closely. Tt requires no other fat- 
tenive and gives an even, beautiful 
padded edge. All but a small length 
of this cotton may be ard 
pinned to the goods to a its get- 
ting tangled and soiled. One tmpor- 
tant essential is to be sure to leave 


asu h, for, while any extra 
may be easily snipped away, it :is 
dificult to join it neatly. 





Garden Annual Next Week 
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“To Try In You In Your Own Home 
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than gas, electricity o ordinary 
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‘We want one person in each locality to 
whom we can ref 
Take advanta 
TRIAL OFFE 

SUNGHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
891 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 


The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 
RAILROAD 


ia Virgi inia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and i eo — 
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New Spring Wall Papers 
at Mill Prices 


Beautify your home this spring with 

new wall paper. You can paper three 

rooms for what you wonid usually pay 

for one. We sell at mil! prices and 

show how you can easily hang the 
paper yourself. 

write today for in- 

Spri ae ook new 

ng sample 20K showin 
latest and best designs. 


Penn Wall-Paper Mills, 
Dept. B, Phila., Pa. 


‘ AGENT: 


Selling the newly patented BRANDT ( hes is, 
Is operated with one hand; gives an instantan- 
tons i ht ny, time the button is pressed. No 
electricity, no battery, no wires, non-explo- 

it without the aid of matches. 

Lights your pipe, cigar, cigarette, gas jet, 
whenever and wherever it is wanted. Works 

with one pe’ and never fails. Something 

o4 new. B mand. Everyone wante one. 
Write quick ‘for wholesale terms and prices. 


G. H, Srandt Lighter Co., 42 Hudson St. N.Y. City 


AGENTS $28 a Week 


Do not delay. Write at once for terms 

and free outfit of Guaranteed Hos- 

fery for men, women and children. All 
st¥Yles and grades. Guaranteed 4 months 

of Teplaced with new pair. Best proposi- 
tion ever made. Bi qoter, fine profits, 
good repeater. Get and write today. 

Do not miss this bi r} ance. Send no 

money—a postal will do. 
THOMAS HOSIERY CO. 


1446 BARNY ST., DAYTON, © 
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"SUN" HOLLOW WIRE SYSTEM 
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Uncle Sam Is Best Employer ; 


pey ie high and sure; hours short; places 

permanent; 3 vacations 
with pay; 

month; al) kinds of pleasant work every- 

where; no layoffs ; no pull needed ; common 

jeducation sufficient. Special money back 

ag if Jas write today for kiet 
5. FREE. 


EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 























ILTON. GIVEN 


RIFLE 


Somuine 2p chitore carer Rifle, shoots long 
08 chest calibre cartridges. Gun métal heer 1, steak 
sig! shell einciee, Given 
| oa orili ing x 20 packages Bluine at 10c each, Write for Bluine. 
SLume wera. CO, S56 Mill St, Concord Jct., Mess. 


‘ae AZENT YOUR IDEAS 
i _ Mont he Offered for certain inven 

ik ‘How to O Obtain a Patent 

and Wi “What to Invent” sent free. Send 

sbilfty. sketch for free reportas to patent- 

raters advertised for sale at 

* Journals. 
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‘PATENTS 202 22"= 


Searches free.Watson E.Celeman,Patest 





Rob at the Tee-bo’s---IX 


» BE sure, he was 

mised, in Cuby’s sense of the 

term, by certain light and 

reckless professions of love 

made to her; but that 

was within the bounds of 
gentlemanly conduct, he considered. 
To be sure, his heart was turning to 
Mary with love and adoration com- 
bined. No one knew it, he believed. 
The growing realization was a joy and 
an inspiration to his own conscious- 
ness; it flattered his faint moral sense. 
To love such a woman surely indicated 
the man of honor. * And, some time, 
he might win her?—that trembling 
hope shed its far-reaching glow over 
his sordid labors—his secret, 

But the divining instincts of hu- 
manity are keen, Bate knew, and bit- 
terly advised Cuby Tee-bo to have an 
eye on her lover. And Mary knew, 
to her sorrow. This personal equa- 
tion was what she determined, par- 
ticularly, to eliminate from the prob- 
lem. Rob’s mounting blushes when 
near her, his avid eagerness to antici- 
pate all her small wishes, and the 
blue eyes falling before hers; these 
things touched her with shame and 
indignation. She addressed him sel- 
dom, and more shortly, her eyes meet- 
ing his frankly with a confirmed in- 
difference—and only so much the 
more poor Rob adored her. 

Then, one morning as he was hoe- 
ing his own potatoes very early, Gar’ 
Tee-bo made a detour across the fields 
on his way to the woods, and ac- 
costed him over the fence, 

“I weesh you come down and make 
play our gemm wiz the gloves again. 
You too stupeed.” He smiled fatherly 
on Rob, with a pleasant duplicity. 
“Say you come tonight; we make play 
our leetle gemm togezzer, eh?” 

es, I will come,” said Rob. 

He went that evening. The wiry 
Frenchman gave him so clear an in- 
sight into some new features of the 
“gemm” that Rob, sitting on the 
kitchen floor with is back against the 
wall, trying to collect his scattered 
breath, felt that he could have dis- 
pensed with such telling proficiency 
on the part of the doughty French- 
man, 

3ut Cuby laughed. 

“You naughty man, to make 
my pretty Daisy,’ she said. 

Rob was up in a twinkling, spring- 
ing at Tee-bo with savage fury. 

Gar’ met him. “You t’ink you spill 
me lak you spill dat fool, Bet’ Sting’- 
ree, eh? You t’ink you fall over an’ 
sqush me, eh ? Fedder-Bed you, take 
dat.” 

But Rob, whom 


compro- 


hurt 


excessive passion 
seemed to imbuc with skill, caught the 
Frenchman’s trick, and Gar’ went 
over as the result of a stinging blow 
in turn; and Cuby, whose hope was 
secretly with her lover, rushed in be- 
tween them. 

“Do you tob—he 
Quit you 


quit, father. 
play’ fair. Let him alone. 
both. Hear to me.” 

The combatants after surveying each 
other like two panting dogs submitted 
to be led to chairs, each by the hand 
of Cuby. She, with sparkling eyes, 
innocent enouzch in her simple jealousy 
and folly, by all means to win back 
her lover, produced a jug of rum and 
shook it gladsomely in the faces of 
the two. 

“Where you t’ink I got heem, 
said Gar’, taking the jug and 
beaming cordially on Rob. 

Rob saw a vision of green worlds 
of exceeding brightness and hights of 
exceeding valor fleeting past him out 
of his reach; and in their place 
a miserable low’ room and a } 
deal table and on that table had been 
placed a jug of rum. 

“Where you tink I 
repeated the Frenchman 
the jug. “I tell you how 
No—I nevaire tell you. You rifform. 
You keep str’et. You rifform an’ 
marry my Cuby an’ keep yourself 
stiddy. I don’ want no lezzy d’unkard 
‘roun’ here. But tonight eh ?—because 
you play good gemm, tam good gemm 

you get yourself treat frien'’ly to- 

‘r, eh?” 

Gar’ filled a glass and handed 
Rob with beaming confidence, 
Cuby’s questioning delighted 
were on him, too. He drank it, 
ly, and received another. 

Now poor little Cuby’s benighted 
work was all cut out for her, by her- 
self and her less intelligent father. 

While Rob sat up, hilarious and ex- 
tremely voluble, on the house bench, 
Gar’, who had not imbibed so freely, 
went out and sought the local justice 
of the peace for the purpose of hav- 
ing Rob and Cuby married. But the 
Same smuggled invoice of rum, a jug 
of which adorned Gar’s table, had 
laid low the justice of the peace; 
and his wife, with a cheerful and ex- 
culpating wink, pointed him out, ly- 
ing half dressed on his bed, devoting 
himself to the business of snoring 


eh?” 
now 


got heem, eh?” 
pointing at 
I got heem. 


it to 
and 
eyes 
eager- 
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with a vigor which precluded the pos- 

sibility of his adapting himself to any 
other pursuit. 

Captain Belcher, however, though 
elated, was in so active a case as te 
be willing to stick at nothing—not 
even the hitherto unattempted per- 
formance on his part of uniting two 
pe ople in marriage. With great im- 
pressiveness of manner he now con- 
ducted this rite, kissed the bride with 
effusion, and gave Rob a jocose con- 
gratulatory push, which, with an- 
other glass from the jug, confirmed 
the latter in the intention which he 
had been for some time cherishing of 
disposing himself on the floor for a 
season of undiverted slumber. This 
cherished desire he now put into ex- 
ecution. It was morning wken he 
opened his heavy eyelids. 


Ideals and Realities 


Ah, those hills of conquest, those 
fair fields of achievement, which had 
gone fleeting past him in his vision— 
past him, out of sight. He lay on 
Gar’ Tee-bo’s floor, and through the 
open door he saw the gully of the 
river at low tide. The flats lay cavern- 
ous and bare. Despair swept over 
him; he wished no single thing ex- 
cept that he were dead. 

Cuby rose equal to the occasion. 
She was up early, fresh as the morn, 
resplendent in a starched pink frock. 
Steaming hot coffee awaited Rob ani 
her father, and a pan of fried trout, 
besides some muffins made by her 
own skillful little hands. 

“See what a stupid old man I 
have,” she cried, gayly cuffing Rob 
on the ear; “he make me ashem’ lak 
wé was married to a funeral.” 

*“*‘Married’'!” exclaimed Rob dully, 
from his end of the breakfast ‘table, 

Gar’ laughed boisterously: 

“He forgit how he mek you to 
marry heem, Cuby. He have such 
tam good time to that weddeen 
party he forgit all what he done. 
Ha, ha.” 

Rob looked at Cuby. She nodded 
her pretty head at him in confirma- 
tion, her bright eyes tender and at 
the same time challenging him to 
show a becoming joy. The glory of 
beauty and health was upon her, and 
Rob was again for the time being 
mentally and physically a waste. He 
put his hands up to his head and 
groaned, very simply. 

“T have been a fool—a fool! Oh, 

her father 


why did I touch it?” 

Neither Cuby nor 
seemed to resent this unflattering at- 
titude and speech. They applied 
kindly and soothing words. They af- 
firmed it as their desire that Cuby 
should remain at present with her 
father to keep his house; while Rob 
should continue living at the Sting+- 
rees’ for convenience to his farm. 
Later, he might come into the inter- 
rupted wealth that was rumored still 
to be his; or, at least, when his potato 
crop was sold in the fall they might 
rent a barracks of their own. 

Gar’ even knew of several desirable 
places of this sort, and indicated their 
direction through the window with lis 
dirty forefinger. Rob’s soul went sick. 

“I want to be on the hill,” he’ said 
fretfully; ‘“‘there are places enough up 
ther:.”’ 

“You use’ to that hill, you lak’ t at 
hill,” replied the Frenchman genially; 
“you git use’ to the River, you lak’ 
the River—see?” 

“No,” said. Rob belligerently. “TI 
tell you I’m going to live on the hill.” 

“Why, of course,” said Cuby sooth- 
ingly; ““‘me—lI wan’ to live on the hill, 
too. We shall live where we make 
to please ourselves, father.” But 
there was a little spark of malice in 
her eye; it was so evident that her 
presence did not make hills and vales 
a matter of indifference to Rob. She 
had caught her handsome man, and 
lost him—she, the beauty of the 
River, to whom Rob had made in 
times past such valorous protestations 
of love. It was incomprehensible. 
Somber, dark “old Mary Stingaree’ 
had bewitched him. But she and her 
father had outwitted Mary Stingaree, 
and she could win Rob back: any- 
way, she had him fast. she could af- 
ford to be forebearing and patient. 

“See, father,’ she exclaimed laugh- 
ingly; “my old man is so stiddy al- 
ready he weeshes to make up on the 
hill to work so we shall buy our- 
selves a home. I knew he was one 
good man, or I should not marry to 
him—no.”" Her teeth shone merrily, 
and the deep rose glowed in her 
cheeks. 

Rob smiled faint appreciation, per- 
force—wintry sunshine on the pallid 
remorse of his features. 

“Sure. He is one good stiddy man,” 
said the Frenchman. “He shall have 
leetle—jest a leetle—for ze lone stip 
hill, eh?" And he produced the jug 
which had been replenished through 
some dark and mysterious avenue of 
supply. 

“Come, son,’ he began 

A frenzy of repugnance seized 


American Agriculturist 


Rob. The familiar mode of address, 
the sight of the vehicle whose con« 
tents had wrought his ruin as the 
Frenchman held it out, his low, 
grimy features condescendingly leer- 
ing, caused Rob to snatch the jug 
and hurl it through the open door, 
out over the ledges, crashing on the 
bare rocks of the river bed below. 

“Damn the stuff!” he cried. “Damn 
the infernal stuff, forever and forever, 
amen. 80 help me God! Now I’m go- 
ing to get out of here.” 

“You t’rowed heem too fur to smell 
heem, son—son,’ repeated Tee-bo 
hatefully, trembling with anger. But 
he did not attack Rob, whose fury he 
had learned to dread. The pupil had 
proved powerful as well as apt, and 
had the natural advantage of being 
twice the size of his antagonist. 

Cuby clapped her hands. “He is 
gran’, father. See you how good he 
is. A girl lak’ me knows how to be 
glad that her husban’ is rifform’. Me 
—I think it is good—good.” 

“Vair’ good. He is rifform’ 
tered the Frenchman dryly, 
to harness his team for 
hauling. 

Cuby lifted her bright face 
to kiss. “Good-by,” she said, 
ed no endearing epithet. 

“Good-by, little girl,” 
manfully. 

Words pressed to Cuby’s lips, 
she did not utter them. 

“T shall be awfully busy today, 
Cuby,” said Rob. “I am to work some 
for Mrs Byjo, too. But I shall come 
down tomorrow to see you, if I have 
the strength to drag down.” 

Cuby’s brown eyes darkened—with 
loving tenderness, the soul-sick Rob 
feared. But she spoke lightly. 

“All a-right, Rober’. You shall not 
come if you are tired. To come down 
the hill is easy, but to climb back 
that is hard; is it not so?” 

“Yes, that’s the hard part,” said 
Rob grimly, utter woe in his eyes 

Out of sight, he drew a long breath, 
and lifting his hat, let the wind blow 
through his hair. 

“If I'd kept my head, I was get- 
ting on all right with—Mary,” he 
moaned, slowly. “She did not want 
r-e to love her, but I was getting 
clean in her eyes, and I might, in 
time—oh, God! But listen’’—he 
giound his teeth at the fir trees— 
“for I swear it by the Almighty, liv- 
ing or dying, hope or no hope, T’ll 
never touch that stuff again; not if 
they get on their knees to me; not 
if I die wanting it—and so I swear.” 

He clenched his fists and jaws with 
the reviving obstinacy of some an- 
cestor whose own will had been his 
law, who having chosen some path, 
casting all vain desire, would die but 
would not yield his purpose. He saw 
Bate, over in the field, though not at 
work. He was sitting on the fence, 
thoughtfully turning his regard from 
the crows near at hand to the flocks 
of sea gulls in the distance. The fact 
that he was not at work, and some- 
thing in his general aspect, sent home 
to Rob the thought that it was Sun- 
day. In the tumultuous experiences 
of the past twelve hours he had for- 
gotten. Cuby, who semioccasionally 
dressed beyond all the rural bright- 
ness of the River girls, and sat fear- 
lessly on one of the back seats of the 
Baptist church—Cuby had forgotten, 
too. As for Gar’, he _ frequently 
sneaked off with his team when busi- 
ness was good to make a haul of 
wood on Sunday. The first thought 
that came to Rob was that he was 
glad he had forgotten, and had made 
his escape from the River. 

Drearily, punctiliously, he took 
his boots at the door. “I'll tell 
myself,” he groaned, and entered 
in hand, and with eyes that had lost 
the fire of mortal hope. But the 
news had al-eady flown from the 
River to Power Lot that Rob had 
lain drunk all night at Gar’ Tee-bo’s 
and, in the midst of the orgy, had 
been married to Cuby. 


What the World Said 


The general exhilaration incident te 
so full a flow of liquic delight among 
the revelers at the River caused these 
reports to vary in particulars. That 
Rob had. drunk freely and had mar- 
ried Cuby, none disputed. Captain 
Belcher, having been informed by the 
fastidious master of the cruiser 
which had anchored overnight along- 
shore, that he had made himself 
criminally liable by his adventure as 
a welder of wedlock bonds, took a 
fancy to credit the statement, and 
now disowned the deed as proudly 
and blusteringly as he had, in fact, 
committed it, referring the act to its 
proper perpetrator, the justice of the 
knowing his own frailties, though 
peace; he, jealous*of his office, and 
somewhat wondering, consented that 
he was indeed the man. 

Wherefore, for Captain Belcher 
a stout influence, the justice of 
peace version was at present 
vailing, and in most instances 
estly believed, and it was this 
had come to-Mary’s ears, She 
sitting in the room which had been 
her mother’s. The bed had been re- 
moved and the place very neatly 
transformed into a sitting room, and 
Mary, her morning work done, was 
there reading. Rob knocked. Mary 

{To Page 285.] 
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Night Garment Paiterns 


These are all practical patterns that 
will prove easy of construction for the 
home dressmaker’s fingers. 

Pajamas are a most sensible gar- 
ment for little girls, especially in win- 
ter weather, offering a_ protection 
against chill, which is far better than 
xu nightgown affords. The trousers of 
this garment are held in place by 
shoulder straps, and the jacket is 
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5297 

5297—Chiid’s Pajamas 
made in the regulation way. Madras, 
sateen, muslin and outing flannel are 
all appropriate for this garment. The 
pattern, 5207, is cut in sizes 4 to 12 
years. Medium size requires 4% yards 
of 27-inch material. 

Slip-over Gown 
A pretty nightgown which is intend- 

ed to be slipped on over the head, is 
shown in this illustration. The neck 
is cut out in fancy outline, and the 
balance of the material is gathered 
and attached to the lower edge. Cam- 
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5014—Ladies’ Nightgown 
bric, longcloth, muslin, batiste, was 
silk and albatross are used for this 
garment, The pattern, 5044, is cut i 
sizes 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 5% yards of 36- 
inch material, 
For the Small Man 

A roomy, comfortable sleeping gar- 

ment is here pictured, and for the 


5715- 
5715—Boys’ Nightshirt 


.A modest 


HOME ARTS="<¢ 


woman who does her own sewing this 
boys’ nightshirt offers a good sugges- 
tion, It can be made with standing 
or rolling collar, and the back of the 
garment is gathered onto*a square 
yoke. A handkerchief pocket is pro- 
vided. Cambric or muslin can be used. 
The pattern, 5715, is cut in sizes from 
S to 16 years. To make the nightshirt 
in the medium size will require 4% 
yards of 27-inch material. 
How to Order 

Price of pattern 10 cents. 

Be sure to state SIZE wanted! 
Order by number from our fashion 
department. 


What He Could Do 


ZELIA "MARGARET WALTERS 





The little lad with the new sled was 
coasting down the smooth stretch of 
sloping walk. Directly in front of the 
small brown house was a bump, and 
he whooped with joy each time he 
bounced over it. From the brown 
house came an anxious-eyed old lady. 
She watched the progress over the de- 
lightful bump, smiling with sympathy 
at the joyful shout. She waiied for 
the boy to come trudging back. 

“Sonny,” she said doubtfully, “I 
suppose you just have to yell every 
time you do that.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” agreed the boy. Then 
he took a closer look at the anxious 
face. “Put I can make myseli not do 
it,” he added, with a straightening of 
the sturdy little form. 

She thought, “bless his dear little 
heart!" But she wouldn't detract from 
his dignity by saying it. Instead she 
said: “I thought you could. Well, 
pa has one of his awful headaches 
this afternoon, and I’m trying to have 
him sleep. If you could stop the yell- 
ing now, and then come again tomor- 
row, when he is all right, we'd 
both like to hear you shout as loud as 
ever you can.” 

“All right, I'll do it,” he said, and 
went on to take his slide in silence. 

The old lady went back into the 
house. “He can make himself not do 
it!’ she was saying. “How proud his 


mother must be, and how secure! 


The Neighborhood Playground 


MARY WENTWORTH 





Every neighborhood ought to have 
a grove or little park for ball games, 
tennis, croquet, picnics, outdoor so- 
ciais and every form of social pleas- 
ure that can be indulged in during 
the spring, summer and fall by farm 
folks. Where the young people have 
taken up the work of keeping up the 
playground the results are always 
ratifying, and where they have not 
it is only because they do not realize 
how easy it is to improve the 
grounds. 

In one country community 
cial affairs were held in a _ pretty 
woods near a fine spring and for 
years nothing was done to beautify 
the place. Then the young people 
gave an entertainment and cleared 
twenty-five dollars for the purpose 
of making the place more attractive. 
rent was paid for five 
acres and a temporary fence erected 
around it to keep out cattle, pigs 
and sheep for a beginning. Then a 
day or two was given by ali the 
young people to the work of cleaning 
the grove thoroughly and they ad- 
vertised in the county paper that on 
certain dates the grove would be 
rented to picnic parties and amateur 
ball teams. With the money thus 
earned hampers for waste paper, sub- 
stantial tables for thé dinners, hitch- 
ing racks and other conveniences 
began to appear. As one set of 
young people married off, or moved 
away, or became less interested in 
the work another crowd came on, 
and the grove receives at least one 
gift each year. At present they have 
an annual Chautauqua or home com- 
ing on the grounds and for one week 
the farmers and their families give 
themselves over to musical and lit- 
erary programs, feasting and good 
times. 

Often the improvements can all be 
gotten for nothing, or next to noth- 
ing, for the playground. A liberal 
citizen may be induced to put in a 
good well if there is no spring, fa- 
thers will lend a hand with swings 
for the little folks, somebody may be 
persuaded to donate an old shed that 
can be made over for a place to 
store boats, touls, pafls, swings and 
other things belonging to the play- 
ground. A small shed of some sort 
is really necessary in order that 
common property be not scattered to 
the winds. However thé money for 
the improvements can he easily and 
quickly earned by giving a dinner, a 
supper, an exchange, a concert, a lec- 


the so- 





ture or any of the popular forms of 
money making. 

If the neighborhood has no play- 
ground at present the choice of one 
should be carefully made. It is real- 
ly better to rent the desirable place 
than to take a free one with few ad- 
vantages. Beauty of landscape, plen- 
ty of pure water, convenience of lo- 
cation, high, sanitary ground, desira- 
ble places for tennis court, ball 
ground and tables and many other 
items should be considered. Even if 
there is no money for a tennis out- 
fit, or a permanent. shelter shed, or 
hitching racks, or tables the place 
should be chosen with an eye to put- 
ting these things all in easily when 
the time comes. For example a 
rocky, rolling field might be beauti- 
ful to look at, but it would require 
weeks of work to level it for a ball 
ground, There should be beautiful 
and stately forest trees and a stream 
if possible, but even with many dis- 
advantages beautiful groves have 
been made out of unpromising ma- 
terial in a few years. The young 
folks owe it to the community to see 
that it has a playground, and many 
of them are paying their debts well 
and promptly as the various beauty 
spots for pleasure of the rural dis- 


tricts testify. 
Power Lot 


{From Page 2S4.| 
came to the door and opened it. 
did not invite him to.sit-down; 
awaited what he had to say. 

“I guess you know?” he murmured. 
His look was the most desolate she 
had ever seen in all her life; his lips 
were’ shriveled and cracked. 

“Yes, I know,” she answered. 

“They put that hellish drink before 
me,” he went on; “the girl herself 
offered it—" 

“Oh, don’t go on,” said Mary wear- 
ily; “there is no one to blame but 
yourself.” 

Rob gasped. 

“We cannot fence you ’round with 
a special environment and with per- 
fect conditions,” she said. “The world 
is full of pitfalls and temptations; if 
you cannot avoid and resist them, 
what is the use? I do not see any 
help for it.” 

“So you think there is not any help 
for me, now?” 

“What do you think? In such a 
case as this, Robert Hilton, I believe 
I would think for myself, and right 
strongly.” 

“I could buy her off if I had 
money—that is rightfully mine.” 
“IT do not understand you.” 

“T said that I could buy Cuby off.’ 

— wish,” said Mary—for she 
thought that Rob was more deeply 
implicated than he actually was, and 
so she had no mercy—‘I wish that 
Virginia would come in with her ox- 
whip.” Tears of rage and disgust 
filled her eyes. 

“Miss Stingaree, I have 
wronged Cuby.” Rob faced her with 
stern dignity and royal faith at last. 
“They got me drunk. I swear to you, 

{To Be Continued Next Week.| 


“RANGER” BICYCLES 
Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 
ye pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires: highest grade 
equipment and many advanced y araend pos- 
sessed bry no other wheels. Guaranteed § yrs. 
FACTORY PRICES 2": 
are less t 
others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
models from $12 op. A few second- 
hand machines to . 
10 DAYS’FREE 1-4 
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without 
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i the Walls 
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hey’re new again 


Here is the richest and most 
attractive of all wall coverings—the 
most sensible and economical, too. 
No matter how many finger-marks 
may get on your walls—no matter 
how smoky your ceilings get in win- 
ter—they will wash off bright as new 
if covered with 


Zua-co-Fliat 
Better Than Wall Paper 
and Calcimine 


Asoft velvety finish. Cheery and restful. Not 
affected Ly steam or moisture. Lasts for years. 


Lu-co-Flat is a Lucas quality product—madein 
the largest, best equipped paint factory—produc- 
ed with théesame brains, skill and 64 years experi- 
ence that are back of every Lucas Paint, Varnish 
and Specialty. 

You can do your own decorating with Lu-co- 
Flat—also paint, varnish or enamel lots ot things 
around home, s@cth as furniture, floors, stove- 

ipes, implements, carriages, by tl:e use of 
ucas products, as explained in our valuable 


Free Book 


“When and How to Paint” 


Tells what product to buy, what kind of 
brush to use, how many coats to give, how 
long toletdry,etc. Also tells howto judge 
and select the right paint 
house or barn. It's a book Feet 
always want to ty orth 
many dollars to you. freeon 
receipt of your name and address 
and that of your nearest dealer. 


Joba Lrvoas 6 O2 Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








A Marvelous Revelation 


Of new facts, new circumstances, new in- 
fluences, new conditions, new pro 8, which 
are pregnant with unlimited possibilities to all 
business, agriculture and banking. 

The only book that covers all these new 
phases in the light of practical experience and 
scientific knowledge up to the close of 1912 is 


CO-OPERATIVE 
FINANCE 


By HERBERT MYRICK 
It sets forththe American monetary method 


for the American people, includin ‘s 
national co-operative bank's, and n aie tend 
ic, clear; 


mortgage banks in each state 
ritten ina style pleasing, gra 
the new situation is made so interesting all can 
asp its details. Fascinating as a novel, relia- 
le as a text book. 
A NOTABLE PIECE OF BOOK-MAKING 
The COMPLETE work consists of 6 parts, 
41 Chapters, over 890 titles, nearly 450 sub-tities, 
137 illustrations (inserts on plate paper). 


MANY PICTURES IN COLOR 

An INDEX of 2099 references 

PAGES—Each of its $66 generous pages is 
7 by vt inc bes ( magazine size) 

VAPER—Fine quality, soft finish, easy on eye, 


hove « BV. 
NDING— 
anti pik he SOMeARTE won emcee 
Aphivate EDiTion cabataialiy’ boun4 ia 

wy pees covers, effective design on front in 

gold and black. Price $1 NET. 

Orange Judd Company, Publishers 
Headquarters Book Dept. 315 Foarth Ave., New York 
This book sells at sight. 
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Woman Her Own Dressmaker” 


A new book which tells how to make all kinds 
of garments from a corset cover up to a full 
dress, and illustrates 200 of the most practical 
styles for Ladies, Misses and Children. 
sides containing a large assortment of patterns 
the book has an interesting section of em- 
broidery designs. This useful book is printed 
in colors, and while the regular price by 
mail is 25 cents, we will send it for 5 cents 
to our readers. Address 


ORANGE JUDD PATTERN DEPT. 


31s Fourts Ave. 
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New York Peoples Gar Bidg., Myrick Bldg, 


Chieage, Lu ‘Opringte:d, Mase. 
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Ted’s Snow Man 
ANNE PORTER JOHNSON 


One day I made a nice snow man, 

T made him big like Uncle Dan, 

A great, round face, with cheeks so fat, 
And on his head I put a hat. 


li4s arms were very hard to fix, 

1] had to prop them up with sticks. 
“Vhy, he’s just fine!” said sister Nan, 
“ile looks some like a really man.” 


Fefore the words were fairly said, 
something came whizzing round the shed, 
ight at that snow man straight went 


Gyp, 
And bit a piece out of his hip. 


I laughed and laughed 'way in the night, 
To think of that poor snow man’s bite, 

I never thought that it would hurt 
When there was no red blood to spurt. 


So in the morning I got up 

And went outdoors with that fool pup. 
On, dear! My man had gone away, 

1 guess he was afraid to stay! 


Getting prem of Father 


JOUN PORTER 





RINCE is too skittish, boys. I 
don’t like to trust him on such 
a trip. I’d much,rather you'd 
old Dobbin.” 
Dobbin!” exclaimed Hal. 
“Why, father, when would we get 
ihere! It’s a long trip.” 
“Prince can make it in half the 
time,” put in Ralph. 
“Dobbin's much safer, boys. 


P 


take 
“Old 


You 











Bob and Jack Wilson 
l.now Prince is tricky, and there’s 
> telling what mischief he would be 
ip to before you ‘got back.” 

“We can manage him all right, 
fither, never fear! We've driven him 

veral times, you know,’ urged 
jialph, 

“Yes; but never on an eighicen- 
mile trip. That’s a different thing!” 
’ “He'll calm down all right. We'll 
lit him go as fast as he pleases for 
live or six miles ,and by that time 
he'll be tired enough to behave and 
ivot on at a décent gait,” explained 
Hal. ¢ 

“I'm sure we'll get along all right,” 
»€'terated Ralph. 

Mr Lewis looked uneasily out over 
the pasture lot. Old Dobbin was the 
;after of the two horses, of course. 
Anyone could that with half an 
‘ye. Prince was cracking his heels 
together as he snorted wildly around 
the lot, while old Dobbin was meekly 
grazing, only glancing up now and 
then to make sure he was well out 
ot the reach of the playful antics of 
Prince. 

Mr Lewis cleared his throat. 
hin’s much safer, boys. You 
that for yourselves.” 

The boys were going down to Blue 
lake to fish, intending to stay until 
tre next afternoon. It was a long 
thip at the best, and the difference 
between Dobbin and Prince they 
‘naleulated would be two or three 
liours, but realiy the difference in 
the appearance of the two horse 
was a much more weighty matter 
than that. Prince, with his beauti- 
fully arched neck, shis fine legs, and 
long, graceful tail, and old, awkward, 
heavy-footed Dobbin. 

“As I said before, 
their father, “old Dobbin’'s 
You’re not exactly kids any more, 
hough, and I'm going to let you de- 
vide for yourselves. If you think you 
can manage Prince, take him; but be 
zentie, and don’t try to cut any extra 
jashes.” 

The delighted boys willingly made 
all the necessary promises, and 
alarted at once to the pasture to 
catch Prince. After dexterously evad- 
ing them for fully five minutes, he 
was finaly caught, and soon after the 
fishing party in high spirits 


see 


“Dob- 
can see 


boys.” went on 


safer. 


Recesewerss 


et ee 


i —a 


ing--a clear sky and a fine breeze. 
Never a wrong quirk did Prince make 


during the trip, and to Hal and Ralph- 


shortest eighteen miles 


driven. 


it was the 
they had ever 

“S’pose you want your 
up,” said Phil, boss at 
as the boys drove up. 

“Yes,” replied Ralph. ‘We're 
going home until tomorrow.” 

Old Phil scratched his head. 
“Barn’s full. Not a. stall empty. A 
big party come down from the city 
this mornin’, an’ filled the hull barn 
plum up. The bunch ’ll go back this 
evenin’, though, If you could tie 
your horse to a tree ’til night, he can 
have the hull barn to himself. It’s 
cooler in the shade, anyway.” 

Under the shade of a large tree they 
for Flue lake. It was an ideal morn- 
tied Prince. After feeding and wat- 
ering him, they hurriedly ate their 
own lunch. Securing a boat from 
the boat house, they rowed out to the 
middle of the lake. For a while they 
worked silently, but without very good 
success, 

“Let’s go around the bend, Ralph, 
and see if we won't have bettér luck. 
They say there's more fish over 
there.”’ 

They hauled 
rowed around through 
strip of water, coming 
other part of the lake, 
fishing was fine. 

“We're going to h ve a fine string 
of fish to take home, if they keep 
on biting. We've surely beat it on 
father all around this time. If Prince 
has acted up, or anything gone wrong, 
we would have been too everlastingly 
mortified to face the bunch at home.” 

The fish kept on biting and the 
boys kept on pulling them out, until 
it was too dark for the fisn to see 
the bait. 

“See those water lilies, 
Mother fairly raves over 
We'll row around a little, an 
some.”” 

The lilies were’ farther off than they 
thought, as well as more widely scat- 
tered, and it was real dusk before 
they™came through the connecting 
strip of water. 

Suddenly Hal stood 
“Trying to capsize the boat?” 
Ralph. 

“I—I don't 


horse 


the 


put 
old lake, 


not 


lines and 
the narrow 
out into an- 
where the 


in their 


Raiph! 
them! 
gather 


bolt upright. 
snapped 


see Prince,” stammered 
Hal, bending first to one side, and 
them.’ to the other, regardless of 
Ralph’s sarcasm, 

“Sit down, Hal, do! Oid Phil has 
put him in the barn, of course. The 
other party went home quite a while 
ago.” 

The boat shot on 
ing, and the boys leaped ashore. 
“There's Phil, iow. Put the horse in 
the barn, Phil?” ca:ied Ralph. 

Phil shook -his heau, 

“Where is he?” asked 
tiently. 

“I dunno,” 


toward the land- 


Hal, impa- 
replied Phil. 
“You remember we tied 
that tree,” Ralph said. 
“I know you tied him 
but that’s not sayin’ 
now,” returned Phil. 
“Haven't you been 
afternoon?” 
“Ya-as, but I doze’ o%,” 
Phil, yawning loudly. 
“Surely he’s here some 
gasped Hal. 
Oid Phil 


him to 


to the 
where 


tree, 
he is 


here all the 


explained 
place!” 
arose 


deliberately and 


ae 
. 


“Tm 
trouble,” 


Sorly, 
he 


walked toward the tree. 
boys, but here’s’. the 
drawled, holding up an end of the 
hitching strap stiN tied securely to 
the tree. ‘“‘Reckon you'll find tother 
end tied to your horse.” 

“Broke joose! And that 
strongest strap we had,” 
Hal. “Where has the rascal 

“If he’s as sensible as most horses, 
mor’n likely he gone home. How 
far off d’ye live 

“Kighteen raiiles,” replied Ralph. 

“Whew—ec! Quite a little 
Phil remarked, one worner 
mouth relaxing into a grin. 

“Can't we get a horse to get home 
with?” asked Hal. 

“Dunno of none. You said you was 
goin’ to stay over anyhow.” 

“We've got to get home 

we can. The folks will 
ts if Prince—” 

“You say Prince 
said Hal. 

“Didn't say 
I said more'’n 
but that ain't 
long’ shot,” 
turned and 
house, 

“If that pesky has gone 
home, the folks wi!l be sure we're all 
mangied up somewhere along the 
road.” 

“It’s up to us to get there as quick 
as possible. We've got to hike it, 
Ralph, so let’s start at once.” 

They filled their pockets with sand- 
wiches from the basket and started 
off. It was soon very dark, and they 
stumbled along slowly, spending a 
good deal of time crawling out of 
ditches back into the road. A plunge 
of unusual length laid Hal out. 

“Here goes my last match, Ralph. 
I'm going to see what kind of a place 
I've struck. Ah, there’s grass here, 
and it’s a clean place! Here’s where 
I stay until morning, and you needn't 
say a word,” he declared, as the light 
showed a little grassy plot under a 
tree. 


was the 
exclaimed 
gone?” 


ed 


walk! 
of his 


as quick 
go into 


home,” 


has gone 
« A - 
nethin’ of the kind. 
likely he went home, 
sayin’ he did, not by a 
corrected Phil, he 
went back to boat 


sav 


as 


the 


horse 


[Concluded Next Week.] 


Good Times with a Camera 


Many of my Good Time nieces and 
nephews who live in isolated districts 
where it seems almost impossible to 
organize a Good Time club, or have 
good times through fellowship with 
other boys and girls, write and ask 
me what they can do to gain a little 
recreation. One of the est ways 
that I know is to possess a camera, 
even if it is a small one. It is such 
fascinating fun, and every boy and 
girl who lives on a farm daily sces 
little pictures that he longs to have 
photograph of. Someiimes it is a pet 
dog that has taken a particularly 
good pose; again, perhaps, laby 
brother is unusually .cunning. 

The number of occasions when one 
wishes have a camera in orfer to 
perpetuate some passing event are 
innumerable. Even with the small 
cameras that may be obtained for one 
or two dollars remarkably good little 
pictures may be. taken, and if some 
these small pictures are very clar 
possess unusual interest, it is al- 

possible to have them en- 





of 
and 
ways 
larged. 

Aside from the momentary pleas- 


ure in these pictures, you will find as 

















you grow o'der nothing wiil give you 
n.ore pleasure than looking over your 
book of camera views. It will bring 
to mind se many good times which 
might otherwise be forgotten. So for 
the boy or girl who must necessarily 
make his or her own good times, I 
believe there is no better way to have 
fun thun with a little camera. 
AUNT HAPPY 





The First State Leader Letter 


from Last Week.|] 
always interesiing 
when twelve or more players take 
part in it. Two players choose the 
other players alternately, thus” two 
sides are formed equal in number. 

The side which has the first guess 
remains in the room while the other 
side leaves the room ané@ then comes 
in and acts out some puzzle or word 
which the other side must guess. As 
for the word “understand” some of the 
players would sit under a stand in or- 
der to represent this word. 

If any player on the other side cor- 
rectly guesses the word the leader of 
that side chooses a player from the 
other side, but if they fail to guess 
the word correctly then they give one 
of their players to the other side. The 
sides act as the guessing side alter- 
nately. The side which gains the most 
players wins the game, 

The Laughing Contest 

In playing this game two sides, 
equal in number, are chosen. The 
two sides stand facing each other in 
the middie of a room. A pasteboard 
box is tossed up between the sides by 
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someone who is not playing on either 
side, If the box falls top side up the 
side at his right laughs as much as 
possible for one minute, and if any 
player on the opposite side smiles dur- 
ing that time, he then must join the 
other side. Likewise, if the box falls 
boitom side up the side at the lead- 
er’s left tries to make the players 
which are facing them smile. The 
side which gains the most players is 
the winner. If you would like to make 
seme person jolly iust have them play 
this game. 
The Door Panel Trick 

This will amuse a crowd for a long 
time even if it is very simple. It only 
takes two persons to do this trick. 
While one of the persons is out of the 
room the crowd selects one part of a 
door which is in the room, and then 
the player outside comes in and must 
tell which part of the door was select- 
ed as his partner points to them. 
His partner in pointing to the differ- 
ent parts says, “Is it that one? Is it 
that? Then t must be that one,” and 
so on, but the guesser always says 
“no”’ only when his friend says 
“This one,’ then he says “yes.” Can 
you see how the correct part of the 
door is guessed each time. 

Unprepared Plays 


Give a plot of a short, simple play 
and assign to each player his part, 
with an outline of what he has to slo 
and say, and then let them act it, 
making up the required conversation 
as they go along.” This develops the 
power of imagination and expression, 
and is a valuable means of education. 
It is not well to be too ambitious 
when you first try this game. Have 


‘two or three players merely carry out 


a conversation on given topics leading 
up to a given point, using their own 
words and imaginations in doing so. 
After trying two or three times it will 
be very successful. 
My Life 

This is very amusing when played 
in a company. A slip of paper is given 
to each of the players who are seated 
in a cecirele, with seven different 
parts written on it. Each player fills 
out the first blank with his own name, 
then he passes it to the player sittin 
beside him, who fills out the secon 
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Ddlank with two words which begin 
with the same letter as the initials of 
the person's which is at the top of the 
paper. Then it is passed.on to the 
next one until all the blanks are filled 
out. Then the slips are read aloud 
by the ones who hold them. The slips 
should be similiar to this one: 


1, My name is Louise Mee. 
2. My greatest fault is, Laughing 
much. 


3. My hobby is Lending Money, 
My moment of greatest happi- 

mess will be Laundering Mittens, 

5. My worst luck is Losing Minutes, 

6. My life-work will be Learning 
Mathematics. 

. My finest trait of character is 
Lovely Manners. 

Try this game at your next meeting. 


Prisoner’s Goal 


A goal is marked off at each end of 
the playground, and the players, divid- 
ed into two equal divisions, occupy the 
two goals. About ten paces to the 
right of each goal is a prison. A 
player advances teward the opposite 
goal, then one from that goal starts 
out to catch him, The player who left 
his goal first retreats, and one from 
his side runs to his rescue by trying io 
catch the pursuer, who in turn is suc- 
cored by one from his side, and so on. 


Any plaver may cateh anyone from 
the opposite side whe has been out 
of goal longer than h has. Any 
player caught is eonducted to the 
prison ty his captor and must remain 
there until rescued by someone from 
his side, who touches him with the 
hand. The ene who does this is sub- 
ject to being caught like any other 
player. if a player is touching either 
his own goal or that of his enemy 
He cannot be caught. 

A side may win by “ringing the 
enemy’s goal,” that is, by a plazer 


running around the enemy’s goai three 
times. in succession without being 
caught, or by succeeding in sending 
all the players on the opposite side to 
prison. I wish you would all try t! is 
game because it really is fine, 

Do all the Good Timers know how 
to play postoffice exchange, cross- 
questions and crooked answers, pull- 
away, anty-over, dog and deer, fox 
and geese, old witch, the mail, or kick 
the ricket? I will write again and tell 
you how they are played. If you don’t, 


I wish some of the Good Time clubs 
would the kind of meetings that 
our club has. I know that they would 
surely be pleased with the jolly good 
times they would have Don't you 
think hat they would too, Au.t 


Ilappy? [Indeed I do.] 
Do any of you below to-the grange? 
1 am sure Aunt Happy will say that it 


is a fine organization for both the old 
end yvoung folks who live on the 
farm, 

Dear Aunt Happy, will you be kind 
enough to consider this letter for 
Teadership of the Good Time club in 
New York state 

Wishing the boys’ and giris’ Good 
"Mme club continued succes, I re- 
main, vour sincere nephew, Russell 
W. Woodard, N Y. 








Dear Aunt Happy—I am a boy of 
17, and live on a farm of 360 acres. I 
work on the farm when there is any 
work to be done, but when the chilly 
winter days come. a there isn’t 


lone- 


yo 


st: 


ynuch work to do, I te get 
Fome, so I.thought I would write 


Aunt Happy, and ask to become a4 
member of your club, I think it mus 
be a good one The only kind of a 
club we had out here is what we call 
The Young People’s society. We meet 
either once a week or once in two 
weeks, For a program we had revita- 
tions, songs, dialogs and debates. 
After the program we p! -d difter- 
ent kinds of games, but this has al- 
most broken up, so it very lone- 
some out here now. Sincerely, I, J. 
Northagen, North Dakot: 

[Why not organize a Good Tire 
ciub in your neighborhoad’ Many of 


ihe boys and girls in lonesome neigh- 
Lorhoods have done this, 2nd are hav- 
ing all kinds of fun this winter.] 

Eugene Parker, an Illinois member, 
sends the following story for Good 
Times to read: 

A Bear Story 

One time a little took his gun 
and went to the woods to shoot a bear, 
Soon as he got in the woods he heard 
the growling of bears. He saw a young 


boy 


bear and an old bear. He climbed a 
tree and shot at the bear, but he 
missed the bear. The bear climbed 
the tree. The boy stuck the gun in 
the bear’s mouth, and was going to 
shoot it, but alas, the gun wasn’t 
loaded. 

The boy run and got in a hole in a 
limb. The bear went down and the 
boy ate his supper on the apples on 
the tree. In the morning the bear 


came again. The boy got back in the 
hole and found an ax and chopped the 
legs off of the bears. They growled 
terribly. He then cut their heads off. 
He took them home and made rugs 
out of their furs. 

Mary Spisia of North Dakota is a 
new member, also Eva May Jackson 
ef Idato. Both are most welcome to 
eur ranks. 
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To 


Vaseline.” 
and irritations. 


pure, simple and 


32 State St., New York ‘Comolidated) 





Vaseline 


keep the skin in good condition, use 


It cleanses the pores and soothes roughnesses 


The different “Vaseline” preparations, each for particular uses, are 


In handy glass bottles everywhere. Refuse substitutes, 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Write for free booklet 




















INGEHSOLL’S BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE, for 
Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SAVE Dealers’ 
profits. In use 66 years, 
Grange. Low prices will surprise you. Write for Samples, 
O. W. INGERSOLL, 269Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Officially Endorsed by the | 








ALBERTA 


The Price of Beef 





igh and so is the Price of Cattle. 


ellmate is excellent, schools amd churches 
are convenient and markets splendid Im 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan or Alberta. 
Send at once for literature, the latest 
formation, raliway rates, etc., te 







J. S. Crawford 
B01 E. Genesee St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


write Superintendent of Immigration, 
¥ Ottawa, Canada. 
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fold-over Jabot 











No. 1601. Shirtwaiet, Collars and Tic 
Shirtwaist No. 1601 comes stamped on 
fine quality lawn for... _... - 

th each order we give both straight and Dutch 
Collars and a pretiy Bow Tie to match, free 


ARTICRAFT COMPANY 








Dept. O Springfield, Mass. 




















Orange Judd Year Book 
Almanac & Atlas for 1913 








necessity. 


Be sur 


Every farm home needs this book —it is a 
e to get YOUR copy now ) 
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There is so much im a book of thi 
to say, it is a big, thick 
quality of paper, well illustrated. Being 6x8", inches in size, it is a convenient book to handle. 


Given Upon Request—While They Last 


book, handsomely bound in illuminated, 


s kind that it is impossible to adequately describe it in such small space. 


It Answers Every @22==—==— [tis Accurate and 
> mi 
Question 3 Complete 
e ° 2} - ; 

This great annual will Sif In addition to the enor- 
answer any and all of the />/| mous fund of general 
thousands of questions |=|§ information of a more 
that come up in the average < or less statistical nature, this book 
home in the course of a day, ? carries many features which can- 
month or year. It is just the 5 not be found in any other year 
Pip -_ a are ee 3 | cuisine ouaecem, i book. Among the more important 
ren in the family, as it is well |& | § ANOREADY REFERENCE BOOK are the 30 pages of splendid maps, 
named an “Encyclopedia and ; FOR ALL THE CAMILY many of them in colors. These 
Ready Reference Book for All s are invaluable in a book of this 
the Family. It can be absolute- iS. ORANGE JUDD COMPAN ie kind, as they make it unnecessary 
ly relied upon; it is accurate - to refer to some map or geogra- 
and timely ; and as an argument N R d phy in looking up a matter of na- 
settler, it is supteme in its field. 0 rl'b) é a y tional or international importance. 

The Almanac Features are Unique — There is a New 

and Interesting Formula for Foretelling the Weather 

The Judd Year Book, Almanac and Atlas for 1913 abounds with hints and helps for the 

farm and suggestions for the home and housewife — mother is not neglected. It is just the kind of book 

every farmer will appreciate and every home ought to have, and we want you to have a copy at our expense. 


cardboard covers, printed on 








TO ANY SUBSCRIBER WHO IMMEDIATELY SENDS $1.00 in pay- 
ment for his subscription to this journal for the coming year. New subscribers 


may have the book on the same terms. 


Owing to the gteat value represented in this book, ao other premium or present can be had when this book is taken. Remember, this 
book is not sold alone—only ons copy can be had with ene subscription and it can only be secured in connection with our jeornal- 


“oo AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
_ $15 Fourth Avenue’ 


New York, N. Y. 

















on butcher linene and 


We will send you this pretty Dutch Collar with 
ove of our pew imported embroide 
necdles { ue xQrgmrscncad 


60c 
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Lightest Weight 
Lowest price per horse 
power in the world 
Send free coupon today 








Amazing new offer. Kuhnert’s Vanadiumized Tractor sent to you on free trial. Use it 30 
days free. et it at the depot and ride home on it. Send it back at my expense if you don’t 
like it. Only tractor ever built that will stand up under a free trial. Direct from my engine 
works to you on free trial. Engine works price to you. Positively the smallest price ever made 
to you on a tractor. Guaranteed two sizes, 12 horsepower and 20 el a 
horse power. Prove to yourself at my expense that it will do all V 
your tractor work, road hauling and engine work. A girl can anadiumized Tractor 
handle it. This is the only great free trial offer ever made on a 


tractor. The only tractor so easy to handle for all kinds of work. 
Write for price and all particulars free. Send free coupon. 





Equipped with Kuhnert’s world famous vanadiumized engine. ‘The giant 
power of vanadium makes this tractor absolutely Supreme. Makes it more 
powerful. Makes it more durable. The only tractor sent anywhere on free 


: w ~ trial. Comes ready to run. Send it back at my expense if it is not exactly 
es rice what you want. 


The sensational low price of Kuhnert’s Vanadiumized Tractor 
will amaze you. ° It is within the reach of every farmer with 40 acres 
or more. Smallest priced tractor built for hard work. It does the 
work of from four to ten horses, Does work that horses and men 
can’t do. For breaking and cultivating and hauling, it has no equal. 
It won’t pack the ground. Ideal orchard tractor. Write for sensa- 


tional price—today. Send coupon. \ cae : yy 
: 4 a AE Sai — — —* 


Save Dealer’s Profits our Speeds Fo avy size farm. Pn ry to all kinds of work. - Change 
, ; oN 3% . . the speed instantly from 1 1-2-miles an hour up to 4 miles 

You can aM Kuhnert's Vanadiumized Tractor a at the Any Weight an hour. Change the weight to suit the work. Marvelous 
astounding low engine works price. Also Kuhnert’s Vanadiumized exclusive advantages in my new vanadiumized tractor. 


-year ines, stati i 1Z - . 

-” yea eng! es, stat onary and portable engines, all sizes up .© 18 Special I make special farm machinery to order. Estimates and plans furnished free. 
.p. The only gasoline engine guaranteed for 20 years of hard I supply any equipment for farm power plants. 

work. Engines on free trial for cash or easy payments. Save all 


dealer’s and agent’s profits on everything at my engine works. Get a te i? 2 Tractor Truck and 
my gw, bed-rock engine works price and free trial offer. Write | Service Engine 


for particulars today—-NOW. Send free coupon. 
Handiest all-use tractor ever de- 


ahha on sleds ne ictal eee ielealien =“ ‘ . otal vised. ‘The lightest = for its 
: Uses less gasoline. Easiest 


sate Fr oe Co Sty ‘ : of a g ge - power. 
upon ag TT iss ‘g ; to handle. Alvnes réady. cones 
H a3 ” a) "ta than horses. Turns in its own length. 

L. C. Kuhnert, Jr., Pres., 


L. C. Kuhnert, Jr. Co., Dept. 3326, Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir :—Send me full description of Kuhnert's Vanadium- 


‘ 
er “ Runs the biggest thresher. Breaks 
Send the Free Coupon the sod, cultivates the crop. Hauls in 
aa . ? _ logs, saws them up. Pulls al! wagons 
Fo all who write promptly I will send my free equip- on the place. Runs to town. Saves 
ized Tractor and all particulars of your direct offer and low ment offer and privilege of reserving the full benefit of time and money every day. Will 
engine works price on Tractors and Vanadiumized stationary and this special, limited free trial offer. Don’t wait until you give you more profit and pleasure than 
‘Gasoline Engines, postpaid, free. a want your tractor shipped. Send free coupon toddy or anything you ever bought. Comes 
copy it on a postcard or piece of paper. Your name and to you ready. to run. Send free 
s address brings full description and all particulars, post- coupon or copy it on a piece of paper. 

& paid, free.. Write tlow. Write for full particularé today. 
g 


| aE” _L-C KUHNERT, Jr, CO, Dept. 3826, _ Chicago, I 


t 
a 
a 
® 


P. S.—If you want catalog and particulars of Kuhnert's 
Vanadiumized 20-year engines, put X in square 





